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ADVERTISE MENT. 


E evident deſign of this Publication, 

is to furniſh the Practical Gardener with 
wet Dictionary of his Art: it may in- 
deed be conſidered as a fort of pocket-compa- 
nion; for the work being divided under diſtinct 

alphabetical heads, any one of the volumes 

will be occaſionally ſufficient for his purpoſe 
upon that particular branch of Gardening 
which may happen to be the * of his 
attention. | 


But the merit of this work will not be 
eſtimated, it is hoped, by its conciſeneſs 
alone, The improvements herein attempted, 
and the numerous plants deſcribed, which 
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has aimed at nothing more than to render 
clear and intelligible what his profeſſional I 
experience, through life, has taught him: — and 
to deliver it with all poſſible regard to truth. 1 
He conſiders himſelf merely as endeavouring q 
do inform and aſſiſt thoſe who wiſh for inſtruc= { 
tion: leaving the ornaments of ſtile to mo- 3 
dern theoriſts and authors by profeſſion : Who 
find their account, not in writing from 
their own labours, but in n compiling from the J 
writings of others. 


# 


AVERTISEMENT. 


of late years have been introduced and cul- 3 
tivated in England, form a broader baſis, on 
: which its recommendation muſt reſt, 1 


With reſpect to literary reputation the 
Author, in this, as in his former volumes, 
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| Written by Joan ABERCROMBIE, 


K. NTAWE's GARDENER'S KALENDAR, 


Tenth Edition. Price 58. : 


. THE FORCING-GARDENER : Or, The Prac- 


"Mice of forcing Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables to 
Farly Maturity and Perfection, by the Aid of artificial 
eat, in the various Departments, naturally conſtrued 
or this Purpoſe. The whole diſplayed with every 
mprovement by which this capital and curious Branch 


4 pf Gardening may be effected with Facility and Succeſs. 
1 price 78. 6d. | . 5 e N 


3. THE BRITISH FRUIT-GARDENER; and 
rc of Pruning: Compriſing, the moſt approved Methods 
f planting and raifing every uſeful Fruit- tree and 
Fruit - bearing - Shrub, whether for Walls, Eſpaliers, 
dandards, Half-Standards, or Dwarfs: Together with 
he true ſucceſsful Practiſe of Pruning, Training, Graft- 
ng, Budding, &c. ſo as to render them abundantly 
ruitful: And full Directions concerning Soils, Situa- 
ons, and Expoſures, By Joun ABERCROMBIE. 
Price 45. bound. VVV 


4- THE GARDEN MUSHROOM; its Nature and 
Cultivation. A Treatiſe, exhibiting foll and plain 
Pirections for producing this defirable Plant in Perfec- 
uon and Plenty, according to the true ſucceſsful Method 
of the London Gardeners, By Joun ABERCROMBIE. 
Price 1s. 6d, DE, : 3 . 1 


to form the Taſte of the French Nation; and are 4nown 
by Heart”. Voltaire. Till you come to know mankind, 


BOOKS, printed for L. Davis. 


1. MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS, by 


the Duke pz La RouvcutrouvcaulTt, Price 35. 


«« Theſe Maxims contributed, more than any other Work, 


nothing can bring you ſo well acquainted with them as 


Roche foucault's Maxims. I would adviſe you to look into 
them for ſome Moments, at leaſt, every Day of your Life.“ 


i Cheſterfield's Letters, 


2. RATIONAL RECREATIONS; in which the 


Principles of Numbers and natural Philoſophy are clearly 


and copiouſly eJucidated, by a Series of Caſes, enter- 


| taining and intereſting Experiments, among which are 
all thoſe commonly performed wth the Cards, Four 
Volumes. The ſecond Edition with Sixty-ſeven Copper- 


3-AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY; Con- 
taining an Explanation of the Theory of that Science, 

extracted from the Works of Linnzus; with Copper- 
Plates anda Gloſfary. By JAuEs LEE, Nurſeryman at 

Hammerſmich. Price 7s. J 
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IRST DIVISION. 


— »„— 


HARDY TREES a Ss HRUBS. 


'T HIS Diviſion comprehends the great and valuable 
woody tribe of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, both deci- 


duous and ever-green, that ſucceed in the open ground; 
conſiſting of Foreſt Trees, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
and Flowering Shrubs, for the various plantations of 
woods, foreſts, groves, avenues, ſhrubberies, wilderneſles, 
thickets, clumps, orchards, vineyards, hedges, &c. The 


whole is arranged ſyſtematically; the numerous ſpecies 
and varieties claſſed under their proper families, or ge- 


nera, agreeable to the Linnzan ſexual ſyſtem ; the botanic 


claſs and order to which each genus belongs is diſtinguiſh« 


ed, with the claſſic, generic, and ſpecific Latin and Eng- 


liſh names; and a compendious deſcription given of the 


characters of each genus, and of the various ſpecies, with - 


their uſes and general culture. 


A 


ACER, MayLe Tree. Of the claſs and order Poly. 


gamia monoecia. 5 
The Maple is an extenſive and valuable genus, compre- 


f hending a conſiderable family of very eminent deciduous 


foreſt and ornamental of a ſingularly free and goodly 
| | | ” G44 1 
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growth, adorned with large elegant ſimple leaves, divided 1 


or lobated, more or leſs, into three or five lobes; and 


with pentapetalous or five-leaved greeniſh flowers, col- 
Tecied into large racemoſe cluſters, corymboſe and aggregate 
| bunches; having monophyllous or one-leaved cups, (ca/yx) Þ} 
a corolla (flower-leaves) of five petals, eight ſtamina with 


ſingle anthera, a compreſſed germen, elevating a fingle 


ſtyle, with two ſtigmas, ſucceeded by large cluſters of 43 
_ winged capſular ſeed-pods, containing each one ſeed, F 


The ſpecies are, 
1. ACER campeſtre. Wild, or Common Smaller Maple. 


(Tri-lobated blunly-notched leaves. 5 1 
2. Acrr Eſeudo- platanus, ¶ Pſeudo-platauus). Greater 
Maple, or Sycamore Tree. { Five-lobed wnequaily: on A 
| leaves, and racemsſe cluſters of flowers. 9 


Variegated- leaved Sycamore. 
3. Acer Platanoides, ( Platanoides ). Plane tree · leaved 


Norway Maple. (Sharply five - la bed, acute- indented ſmooth Y 
leaves, and corymboſe bunches of flowers.) = 


Jagged-leaved Norway Maple. 
Variegated- leaved Norway Maple. 


4. AcEx Negundo, (Negundo). Aſh-leaved Virginia 3 
Maple. {Compound three and five-lobed lea ves. 


5. ACER ſaccharinum, Sacchariferous, or Sugar Ameri- 


can Maple. ( Five-lobed palmated leaves.) 


6. ACER penſykvanicum. Penſylvanian Mountain Ma- 


| 1 > Three bob acute-ſawwed leaves) 'Y 
Fo ACER rubrum. Red or Scarlet-flowered Vieulain Ma- VB 
 ( Five-lebed indented leaves, _— underneath, and 
e bunches of ſearlet flowers. ) 7 


Sir Charles Wager's Pale Scarlet Maple. 


8. ACER meonſpeſſulanum. Montpeher Smooth-leaved 3 
Maple. (Three-lobed unſerrated ſmooth leaves.) | 


9. ACER creticum. Cretan Downy-leaved Maple. (Tri- 
lobated entire leaves, downy underneath.) 3 
10. ACER tartaricum. Tartarian Heart-leaved Maple. 23 


Heart. formed, undivided, ſerrated leaves.) 
II. Act Opalus, ( Opalus ) or Italian cut-leaved Maple. 


Large roundiſb, lobated, cut leaves.) 


Theſe eminent trees are all of quick growth, and of 2 
conliderable altitude, obtaining from twenty or thirty, to i 
forty, fifty, and fixty feet, or more, and of the deciduous 


tribe, 
» == 
428 
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tribe, expanding their leaves only in ſummer : they pro- 
duce their large bunches of flowers in May and June, 


ſucceeded by cluſters of ſeed capſules, ripe in autumn, 
proper for ſowing, to propagate the different ſpecies, 
They all have great merit both to join in the collection 


of foreſt or timber trees, in forming woods, foreſts, 


timber plantations, and coppices for underwood, &c. and 
alſo to arrange in concert in compoling avenues, groves, 
clumps, &c. in extenfve pleafure-grounds, lawns, parks, 


fields, and any out grounds, ſides of hills, or hedge-rows, 


and to diverſify all ornamental plantations; and as ſhady 
and defenfive groves and thickets, to defend the interior 


| plantations from impetuous blaſts in expoſed ſituations, 
as they will proſper in the molt tempeſtuous expoſures, 
but more particularly the Acer P/2udo-platanus, or Greater 


Maple, Norway and Aſh-leaved Maples, and other large 
kinds. They will all thrive in any common foil, and 


vill effeR a very d1iinguiſhable and agreeable variety in 


their luxuriant and different lobated foliage. ES 
They are natives of Europe and North America. The 
Acer campeſtre is very abundant in England, in hedge- 


rows, woods, &c. as ſtardards, pollards, and underwood ; 
likewiſe, the Sycamore grows naturally in many parts of 


England, &c. „ 5 
The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, ſown ei- 


ther in October, or November, or not till February, in beds 


of light earth, drilled, or bedded in, an inch deep. 


When the ſeedling plants are a year or two old, ſet them 


out in nurſery-rows, two or three feet aſunder, training 


each to a ſingle ſtem, by pruning off all the ſtrong ſide 


ſhoots, permitting the main leader to run up in height ; 
and when advanced from about four or five, to fix or eight 
feet, they are then proper for final tranſplantation. | 


The varieties of the particular ſpecies may be conti- 
nued more certainly the ſame, by propagating them by 
layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, or by graftiag or 


budding them upon any of the common Maple ſtock. 


ASCULUS, Hoxss CresnuT Tres. Of the claſs 


and order Heptandria monogynia. 


This eminent genus compriſes two moſt elegant deci- 
ul regular 


duous ornamental trees, adorned with beauti 


B 2 heads 


E 


rn 


= - HARDY: TREES 4 
heads of conic growth, making remarkably long large ſhoots, 
niſhed with luxuriant digitated, or fingered leaves, 

| compoſed each of fix or ſeven large, long, diſtinct lobes, 
Joining at the baſe to one common petiole, thence ex- 


| — like the fingers of the hand; and with large 
' ragrant flowers, wan ow in beautiful pyramidical ſpikes, ix 
| | 5 growing erectly, and very conſpicuous to fight; each 
3 flower having a one-leaved, five-parted cup, or calyx, a 
. corolla of five roundiſh petals, ſeven or eight ſtamina ñ⁶ 
1 | with ere anthera, a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a fim- I 
| ple ſtyle with a pointed ſigma; and the calyx ſucceeds to ⁶ 


a large prickly trilocular capſule, furniſhed with one or 
two large brown nuts, | = 
The ſpecies are, „% 3 
ZEscuLlus Hippo-caſtanum, ( Hippo-caſtanum or Com | 
mon Horſe-Cheſnut. (Seven-lobed leaves, and flowers * 
4 =vith ſeven lamina.) = S 4 


: Varieties, 
Common White-flowered, tinged with red. 
White flriped-leaved. ES 
Yellow, or Gold. ſtriped leaved. Y 
<* Yellow-flowered. ya 
- Mscvurvus Pavia, ( Pavia) or Scarlet Horſe Cheſnut. 


{ | YSix or ſeven lobed leaves, and ſcarlet flowers with eight 

[ | f Theſe are moſt beautiful ſummer trees, of graceful i 
= form, and remarkably ſwift growers ; the firſt ſort obtaining i 
x thirty or forty feet in height, or more, the other twenty or 
If thirty ; both of the deciduous kind, diſcloſing their large 
aaigitated foliage in ſummer, accompanied by ſingularly 

 .,.____ ornamental flowers in noble erect ſpikes, in May and 
4. Tune, ſucceeded by large pericarpiums, containing the 
1 large nuts, ripe in autumn, fit only to ſow for propaga- 

4 | tion, not eatable, except by ſwine and deer. They are 


originally of foreign growth, the firſt of Aſia, the other 

ö of North America, but grow freely here in the open 

1 ound. | | | ; | _ 

if Both the ſpecies demand univerſal eſteem as trees of ⁵⁶ 
ornament and ſhade, and are peculiarly calculated to adorn ix 

avenues, groves, ſhady walks, rural ſeats, viſtas, and the 
boundaries of ſpacious lawns ; as alſo to diverſify fields, 

hedge-rows. & c. in ranges and groups, and to Frey as 

| as | | ſingle 


oots, Wngle objects on any capacious graſs grounds. Being ar- 
aves, Wanged at ſufficient diſtances, they will branch into moſt 
obes, beautiful uniform heads, which, clothed in ſummer with 
e ex. Mexuberant foliage, and delightful flowers, exhibit an auguit 
large Wand entertaining appearance. =» „„ 
ikes, The Common Horſe Cheſnut may alſo be diſpoſed in 
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the foreſt-tree plantation: the timber, though not ſtrong, 
ſerves for various utenſils and light purpoſes. They are 
expeditiouſly propagated by planting the nuts either in 
October or November; or, being preſerved in ſand till Fe- 
broary, then depoſited in drills two or three inches deep, 
the drills a foot aſunder, they will come up in April or 
May enſuing; and at a year or two old, you may plant 
them out, pruning their downright tap-roots, and ſetting 
them in nurſery-lines, at a yard diſtance: let them be 
trained with clean fingle ſtems, continuing the leading 
ſhoot entire ; and when two or three yards high, plant 
them out finally, any time from November till March. 
he Scarlet fort is alſo propagated by layers, and by 
grafting and budding in the common Horſe-Cheſnut ſtock. 
AMORPHA, Bs TA RD InpicGo. Of the claſs and 
order Tetradynamia filiculo/a. „ . 
It is a deciduous flowering ſhrub, with long pinnated 
leaves, and long ſpikes of papilionaceous purple flowers; 
having monophyllous tubular cups, a corolla with an ere& 
vexillum, ten diadelphous ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded 
by ſhort polls with two ſeeds. | | 
W 3 ih OO 
AmMoRPHA frutice/ſa, Shrub Amerpha, or Baſtard In- 
digo of Carolina. DD, 5 
This is a very ornamental ſhrub, and is eaſily raiſed 
from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, in a bed of — earth, 
and by layers of the young branches in ſpring, ſummer, 


in the nurſery, in one ſummer's growth. 


tarire. Of the claſs and order Icæſandria monogynia. 
The Amygdalus compriſes moſt valuable fruit and or- 
namental trees, conſiſting of the Common Almond, 
Peach, and Nectarine, all of the moderate tree growth 
and deciduous tribe, ornamented with long ſpear-thaped- 
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and autumn, which will be rooted, fit for tranſplanting. 


AMYGDALUS, ALmonD TREE. Peach and Nec- 


leaves, and pale-red hermaphrodite, pentapetalous flow- 
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ers, ſingly, and in pairs, along the ſides of the young | 1 
ſhoots; having one leaved, five-parted cups, a corolla o : 
five oval petals, twenty or more ftamina with ſimple an- 3 
_ thera, a round germen having a ſimple ſtyle, with a round 
ſtigma, ſucceeded in the germen by a large oval downy Þ F 
fruit, including a hard nut or ſtone, containing a kernel, 
Which, in the Almond, is the only eatable part; but that | 4 


in the Peach and Nettarine, 15 the entire outer fleſhy part, | F 
| ſurrounding the ſtone. | F 


| 

| 

1 Fam | The ſpecies are, 
| 


 AMYGDALUS communis.” Common Almond Tree. 4 
| "_ -ſraped, ſawed leaves, glandulou at the baſe, and twin 4 
bers. 3 
1 Varieties of the tree. 
{ Common Red-flowered Almond-tree. 
Ef  #Fhite-flewered Almond tree. 
Silwery-leawed Eaftern Almond tree. 
| Varieties of the fruit. 
Sweet-kernelled Almond. 
 Bitter-hernelled Almond. 
 Soft-/helled Almond. 
Hard.ſpelled Almond. 
1 AurobalLus nana. Dwarf Peach- leaved Almond 
1 | Ties. (Smaller leaves leſſened at the baſe. ) 
Wt Common fingle-fliwered Dwarf Almond. 
3 Double-flowered Dwarf Almond. 3 
N01 AuropalLus Perfica, ( Perfica) or Peach Tree. {Spears | 2 
1 ſhaped, fharply-ſawed leaves, without glands at the baſe, 1 1 
and the flowers placed fingly. ) 1 
Varieties 0 the tree. 4 : * 
Common fingle- ering Peach Tree. 
1 — — Tree. 
. Dwarf Peach Tree. 
N Voarieties of the fruit. 
34 Small Early Nutmeg — C el peach 
1 FTariy Anne peach Mountauban peach 
N Small Mignon peach Late Purple peach 
Z'M  Zarly Purple peach Neblefſe peach 
3 Wie Magdalen peach Bellegarde peach 
1 Early Newington — Yellow Alberge peach 
| Old Newington pours Chevereuſe peach 3 
Great Mignon peach Dieurdint peach 3 1 


AND SHRUBS. 


Admirable peach Lifle peach 
R:fſana peach £ Bloody peach 
Royal George peach Carliſle peach 

F eaus-breaſt peach Eaton peach 

Sion peach  Swalſh peach 
Neveite peach Belle de Vetrie peach 
Rambouillet peach Catharine peach 
Vialet peach Monſtrous Pawy 
Periſque peach Cambray peach 
Portugal peach Narbonne peach 
Malta peach 


Theſe being the principal varieties of the Peach, they 
ripen in ſucceſſive order from the end of July, until the 
latter end of October. nn | | | 
In the varieties of the Peach, the Botaniſts include the 
Ne&arine, as it diſcovers no ſpecific diſtinction from the 
Peach, either in the growth of the tree, leaves, or flow. 


ers, though a very obvious one in the fruit: it is, however, 


conſidered only as an accidental variety of the Peach, and 
by ſome affirmed to have been found growing naturally 
on the Peach trees, along with Peaches. This, however, 
we never had the opportunity of obſerving ; nor ſhall we 
endeavour to inculcate the belief of it, as there is ſuch an 
apparent difference in the fruit, the Peach having a 
downy rind, and ſoft pulp; and the Nectarine, a ſmooth, 
firm rind, and a quite firm fleſh; and of which, like the 
Peach, there are ſeveral valuable varieties, as below: 

AuYGcDaLus Nrci-Perfica, (Nuci-Perfica) or Nectarine 
Tree. (Having leaves and flowers not diſtinguiſhable from 
the Peach tree.) | | - e 
Voarieties of the fruit are, 


Early nectarine Temple nectarine 
Elruge nectarine Murry coloured nectarint 
Newington nectarine Golden neflarie 
Violet nectarine Brugnon nectarine 

Scarlet nectarine Italian nectarine 
Red Roman nectarine Peterborough nectarine. 


The trees of the Almond, Peach, and Nectarine, grow 
fifteen or twenty feet high; produce numerous long ſtraĩt 
ſhoots annually, for ſucceſhon-bearing wood; for all theſe 
trees produce their flowers and fruit moſtly on the ſhoots | 
of a year old, and riſe immediately from the eyes 4 the 

| LY | ts, 


8 HARDY TREES | 
| ſhoots, and ſometimes on ſmall ſpurs of a year or tws ? 


 tharine, a moſt beautiful and fine Peach. 


old, emitted from the two-years mother wood: but the 4 


fruit is moſlly produced on the yearling ſhoots, f. e. thoſe . 
produced the year before. The ſame ſhoots bear only WF 


once, though they produce at the ſame time both the | 
preſe t crop of fruit, and a ſupply of young ſhoots for 


ſuacceſſion- bearers next year, particularly the Peach and Nec- 
tarine: ſo that, as theſe two laſt named trees are commonly Y 
trained as wall trees, and require an annual pruning, i 
in performing this neceſſary operation, you mult be care- 
ful to retain an abundant ſupply of every year's ſhoots to 
lay in for next year's bearers, and at the ſame time, in the 
winter pruning, to cut out part of the former year's bear- 
ers and naked branches, to make room to train the m: in 
ſupply of young wood, arranged five or {ix inches di- 
tance, for the production of the ſuccecding ſummer's fruit. 
All the ſpecies, viz. Almonds, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
bloſſom early in the ſpring, about February, March, or 
April. The Almond is the earlieſt in flower, which in 
all the forts is ſacceeded by a large oval roundiſſi fruit, 
having in the Almond and Peach a rind downy and ſoft, 
bat, in the Nettarine, always ſmooth and firm. In the Al- 
mond, the pulp of the fruit is leathery, hard, and not fit 
to eat, only the kernel contained in the ſtone; but in the 
Peach id I 


Nectarine, the pulp is fleſhy, ſucculent, rich, 
and palatable, and is the only edible part of thoſe 


fruits. The Almond ſeldom ripens its kernel fit to eat I 
un il Se tember, when the leathery cover opens, and diſ- 
charges the ſtone on the ground. ä | 5 


Of the Almond, the ſweet and ſoft-ſhelled kinds are 


the principal forts for eating; but of the Peach and Nec- i 
tarine, all the varieties are valuable; ſome, however, more 
ſo than others. Some are valued principally for their 
early perfection; others for ripening late, thereby conti- 
nuing the ſucceſſion two or three months. „ 
Poor gardens of ſmall dimenſions, chuſe a few of the 

beſt varieties, ſuch as the Nutmegs, for their earlieſt ripen- I 


ing, the Anne Peach, Small Mignon, Early Newington, J 


Great Mig..on, Montauban, Red Magdalen, Belle-garde, 3 
Bou dine, Late Newington, Admirable, Belle Chevereuſe, 


Venu: Breaſt, Purpie Peach, Royal Peach, and the Ca- 
The 
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. * X The Common Almond is valuable both as a fruit tree, 
ho Ind for the ornament of its early bloom: they are gene- 
only Wally trained as half and full ſtandards, with clean ſtems, 

L * From four or five, to fix or ſeven feet high, branching out 

s for r top into full heads; and are planted both as ſtandards 
Nec. In gardens, and orchards as fruit trees; in the ſhrubbery 
ion!) Ind ornamental plantations, or in lawns and fore-courts, 
2 or the ornament of their early bloom. . 
OP IX But the Amygdalus nana, or Dwarf Almond, is always 
his Fultivated as a firſt-rate, early, ornamental, flowering - ſhru 2 

n the Phich is exceedingly beautiful for the front of the prin 
„ ˙ champs. 
m:in 1 The Peach and Nectarine are valuable principally as 
f dif. rait trees, and 9 of the capital and more tender 
uit. Winds, require the indulgence of the beſt ſouth walls, and 
Sms Hl hoſe of ſouth-eaſt and weſterly aſpects, planted at fifteen 

| _ r eighteen feet diſtance, and their branches to be arranged 

ch in oſe to the walls in the molt regular order, to have all 
fruit, pofiible advantage of the ſun to facilitate the ſetting of 


he tender young fruit, and forward their growth and 


— "Wipening, which, in England, will not be effected in 
5 g tandards, in the open grouncg. EET TG 
the For ornamental purpoſes, you may employ both the Al- 
a * ond and Peach kinds, ſuch as the Common Almond, in 
mon, il its varieties; and the two varieties of Dwarf Almond, 


thoſe 


eat pf which form elegant furniture for the ſhrubbery, in 


dil. 


< * 
; _ 
aq 2x 
are -H 4 
bo 


ogether with the Double flowered and Dwarf Peach; all 


heir vaſt profuſion of early bloſſom, being trained for 
his purpoſe, the tree kinds, in full and half ſtandards, 


Nec. the dwarf kinds, as low ſhrubs, diſpoſed in the moſt 
ec- onſpicuous compartments, in aſſemblage with other flow- 

he'd ering trees and ſhrubs of the deciduous collection. 
wo 5 Culture of the Almond. 5 

onti- The Common Almond is eafily raiſed from the ſtones 

. "a of the fruit, when deſigned for the ſhrubbery plantations ; 

3 but, if you wiſh to continue the improved forts, and ſuch 

22 as are deſirable particularly for their fruit, budding them 

1 is more eligible; for the ſeedling plants vary to different 

r 1 borts, and are longer before they bear. =: 

© © I To raiſe them from che ſtones, let them be ſown either 

Ca. about October or November, or in February, in drills, in 

The © light earth, two inches deep ; and the ſeedling plants, at 


a year 


| a year or two old, planted out in nurſery rows, to be 
trained with upright ſingle ſtems, three or four feet fer 
half, and five, fix, or ſeven, for full ftanda:ds: then ei.“ 
proved varieties; or, if intended to continue their own th 
heads, it is proper juſt to top them with the knife at the 
height you would have them branch out, to A 24 


 fngle ſtems. Permit the head to expan 


ſhoots, to preſerve a little regularity. =» 


form either upon Plum, Almond, or Peach flocks, raiſed Wil 
from the ſtones of the fruit, as directed for the ſeedling Al- 
monds, and trained with ſtems to a proper height for half i 
and full ſtandards; performing the budding them in July I 
the fide of the ſtock, at three, four, or five feet height for 
half, and at fix or ſeven for full ſtandards: or you may bud 
be g. height; —— in either caſe, to put but one 
5 e 
following ſpring, cut it down to the bud, which will 


ſummer; which, in thoſe budded on tall ſtems, muſt, 3 


muſt run up the main ſhoots to a proper height for a ſtem ; 


bud chem near the ground, and let the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud be headed down, as above adviſed, to force out colla- 
teral ſhoots below, to give the head its firſt proper forma- i 


= 

—_— 

= 
= 
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ther bud them at theſe heights with buds of the ap. 


more regular ſpread of branches to form a full head : 
and when they have effected this, you may plant them out 
as ſtandards, finally to remain, _ them to clean 
its branches re. 

gularly around, pruning occaſionally any caſual, rampant 
However, in order to continue the defirable improved 
varieties with certainty, and have them ſooner arrive to 


a flowering aud a plentiful bearing late, budding is the 
moſt adviſeable mode of propagation, which you may per- 


with buds of the deſirable varieties, inſerting them into 
them in low ſtocks, within balf a foot of the bottom, in 
order for the firſt ſhoot to be run up for a ſtem to the 

ud in each ſtock, the head of which remaining till the i 


then puſh out, and effect a ſtrong ſhoot by the end of 


either in June the ſame year, or in the ſpring following, be 
pruned to five or fix eyes, to gain lateral ſhoots from the re. 


maining lower eyes, to provide a proper baſis to form a ful! 
head; and they will bloſſom and bear fruit in two or three 


years.—But if budded on low ſtocks, near the ground, you 


then top it at the part where you would have it form 
DEER | 7 0s N = 
If any are deſigned for dwarfs for eſpaliers or walls, 


Non 
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to be on as a wall and eſpalier tree, for which you ſhould 
et for Main them in the fan manner equally to the right and left, 
en ci. ncreaſing the number of branches annually; and retain 
e ap. Wrery year a ſupply of young ſhoots for bearers, cutting 


r own ut part of the old in winter, to make room to train 
at the nem as we ſhall direct for the Peaches and Nectarines, 
ote 2 ranging the ſhoots always at full length all ſummer; | 
dead: 


at in winter, thoſe ſelected for bearers may generally be 


m out W:uned to about two thirds or three-fourths of the na- 
clean oral length, not, however, below the bloſſom buds. _ 
es re- when deſigned alſo as fruit trees, it is adviſcable to 
npant rep the head moderately thin of branches, by pruning 


ut any ſuperabundancy in winter, and you will always 

gave larger and earlier Almonds in proportion. 
The Dwarf Almond propagates abundantly by its plen- 

iful ſuckers ariſing every year from the root, which may 


roved 
ive to 
is the 


y per- Ne tranſplanted with root fibres to their bottom, any time 
raiſed WWrom November till March; alſo by layers of the young 
g Al- Branches; and likewiſe by budding the defireable varie- 
r half fies upon Plum, Almond, or Peach ſtocks, either low, to 
July rm dwarfs, or in three, four, five, or fix feet ſtems, for 

1 into landards. 85 


ht for 


De Culture of the Peach and Nedtarine. 


y bud BW The Peach and Nectarine are propagated by buddi 

m, in hem upon Plum ſtocks, or occafionally on Almonds ws 
to the MPeaches, but principally Plums; as the moſt hardy, du- 
it one able, and proſperous ſtock ; raiſing the ſtocks from the 
11 the ones of the fruit ſown in drills, two inches deep, in 
will WF 


autumn, and planted out at a = old in nurſery rows; 
or the ſtocks may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers ariſing from 
Plum-tree roots: The Muſcle Plum ſtock in particular is 
he favourite, as the moſt ſucceſsful for thoſe trees. When 
the ſtocks are from two to three or four feet high, they 


nd of 
muſt, 
ig, be 
he re- 


a full Ware proper for budding low, to form dwarf or common 
three wall trees; but for full and half ſtandards, muſt be from 
I, you five or fix, to ſeven feet high. 

ſtem ; The budding muſt be performed in July and Auguſt; 


form and thoſe deſigned for common dwarf wall trees, muſt 
be budded within fix inches of the ground, in order 


walls, 4 to have branches proceeding immediately from the bot- 


m the tom, ſo as to cover the wall with branches quite from 
colla- che ground upward; but it is alſo proper to have both half 
orma- | | | - | 


and 
tion 
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and full ſtandard wall trees for high walls, to plant be. 


| tween the dwarfs, or main reſidents, to cover the upper 
part, whilſt the dwarf trees advance below: ſo that, for 
ſuch kinds, the budding muſt be effected in tall ftocks, 
at three or four feet height for half, and five or fix for n 
full ſtandards; or low in the ſtock, and the firſt ſhoot run r 

up for a ſtem. . 


Let one bud be inſerted into the ſide of each ſtock: the 


head of which remaining entire for the preſent, the bud 
will lie dormant till next ſpring ; at which time, juſt before 
the bud begins to ſhoot, cut down the head of the ſtock a n 
little above it: the bud will ſoon after puſh and advance MW: 
two or three feet in length, the ſame year. In autumn fol- Mv 
lowing, they may either be planted into the garden, to 
remain, or planted againſt any fence in the nurſery for 
training a year or two, or more, to a bearing ſtate, form- 

ing what the Nurſerymen call Trained Trees; then tranſ- 
$8 2 finally into the garden, being placed againſt the 
beſt ſoutherly walls, at fifteen or eighteen feet diſtance: 
but obſerve, that, as the firſt ſhoot generally runs up. 
like a ſtem, naked below, it muſt, at a year old, in 
| ſpring, after it is produced from the bud, be headed 
down to five or fix eyes, to force out lateral ſhoots from | 
the lower eyes, the ſame year, to give the head its firſt 
proper form, the ſhoots being arranged cloſe to the wall, 


equally to the right and left, in a regular manner : Or, to 


form a full head as expeditiouſly as poſſible, you may pinch 
or prune ſome or all of the new-acquired ſhoots the ſame 


ſummer, early in June, to five or fix eyes, and each ſhoot 


will furniſh you as many new ones the ſame ſeaſon ; of | 
which rub off any fore-rights, and train in all the others 
at full length, to chuſe out of in the winter-proning. . 
But cbſerve, if the pinching the ſummer's ſhoots was not WF 
practiſed as above, they mult be pruned ſhort in the ſpring "WM" 
following, to about fix or eight inches, to obtain a ſufficient 
ſupply of lower branches at firſt ſetting off, to form a full i 


head quite from the bottom ; arranging the branches ho- 4 


rizontally, at five or ſix inches diſtance, at full length, al! 
ſummer, except pinching occaſional ſhoots in May, or "i 


June, in vacancies, to gain a ſupply of wood the ſame | 


year. But in the winter-pruning, the ſhoots muſt gene- 


_ 

= 

9 N 
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be. ly be ſhortened, more or leſs, according to their 
per Wicength, as explained hereafter. | „ 
for As to the general culture of theſe trees, in their mature 
ks, erowth, or full-trained ſtate, obſerve, that as they bear 
for Wnoily only on the ſhoots of a year old, a full ſup- 


3 ply thereof muſt be every where retained, and part of 
oe old wood pruned out in proportion; and they will re- 


the Niatre to be regularly pruned twice every year, in ſummer 

dud and in winter. . „ | 
ore Begin the ſammer-pruning in May, or June, and re- 
k a move all ill-placed and bad growths of the year, which, if 

nce attended to early, before the ſhoots become long and 
fol. Www oodv, may be effected by rubbing them off with the 
to chumb; but otherwiſe, you muſt uſe the knife, taking oF all 
for tore- right ſhoots iſſuing from the front of the branches, 


and any very rank or luxuriant growths, quite cloſe; 
arefully ſelecting a large ſupply of all the regular fide- 
ſhoots, as ſucceſſion-bearers, for next ſummer. At the 
me time, diſplace all the evidently ſuperfluous, or too 


ded hem now cloſe and regular to the wall, at full length, 
rom all ſummer, except in vacancies to pinch any ſhoot where 
firſt Wood is wanted. FT . ä 

all, In winter-pruning, from November to March, un- nail 
„ to oft of the branches and ſhoots ; then ſelect a proper ſup- 
nch ply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots for the following year's 
ame bearers, chuſing the middling ſtrong, beſt- placed ones, to 
100! rrange at about five or fix inches diſtance, cutting out the 
of aperabundancy cloſe to the motaer branches, together 
hers with part of the old bearers, down to the firſt proper ſhoot 
ng. they ſupport, or ſome quite out, as it ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
not Mary; allo any old, naked branches, advanced a great 
ing Pengch without furniſhing proper bearing wood, cutting 
jent hem down either to the bottom, or to any eligible young 


ranch or ſhoot, ſupported on their lower parts; hereby 
Pnaking eligible room for training the requiſite ſueceſſion 
df new bearers, which are previouſly to be ſhortened, each 
ccording to its ſtrength, to promote their producing 


ne- Pom their lower parts; which otherwiſe would be apt to 
ally ile moſily above, and leave the bottom naked. There- 
3 8. | fore, 
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bundant ones, leaving, however, plentifully of the pro- 
Der {hoots to chuſe out of next winter-pruning, training 
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ore effectually a ſupply of future ſhoots, next ſummer, 
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Fore, prune each to about two thirds, or a little more cy I 
leſs, of its natural length, not, however, cut below i 3 
blollom or fruit buds; and generally cut either to a ſhont | : 
bud diſtinguiſhed from the bloſſom buds, by being long 
and thin, and the others round and (aelling or you may 
Prune to a twin bloſſom, which ge. erally furniſhes a leac. i 
ing {hoot from between, it being eligible that each bearer 
Have a leading young ſhoot produced! in fummer, to dra 1 
nouriſhment to the fruit. 3 
As ſoon as pruned, let the general mother branches, 4 
200 ſupply of new bearers, be all regularly nailed to the 3 
wall, horizontally, about five or ſix inches aſunder. BK 
In unf. vourable ſprings, you ſhould, when the trees are in 
ploſſom, defend them on nights, in froſty weather, either 
with large garden mats, or with cuttings of the branches 
- of er er-greens, furniſued with leaves, ſtitching them 
between the branches, ſo as to afford ſome defence to " I 
bloffo ms and iafant fruit; taking down the mats every 
fine day, but permitting the cutting to remain til! the J 
Fruit is let, and out of danger. E 
ANDROMEDA, CAudremeda. ) Of the claſs and or- 
der Decarndris monog 32:0. ö 
It conſults principaily of buſhy ſhrub kink for variety : 
and obſervation, ſome being ever-green, and ſome deci- 
| duous; garniſhed with oval, pen ſhaped, and oblons 
13 leaves, and ſpikes of ſmall bell-aped flowers, compoſed | 
| of fire- parted cups, a corolla of one bell-ſhaped, fve- 
parted, refiexed petal, ten ſtamina with two-horned an- 
thera, a roundith germen, long ſtyle, with an obtuſe fi- 
ema, ſucceeded by pertangular, quinquelocular cartules, 
having many round ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, : 
1. ANDROMEDA — Tree Andromeda of C aro- 
lina Oval, oblong, entire leaves.) ; 
2. ANDROMEDA Polifolia, ( Polifolia) Mountain poly. 5 
leaved Andromeda. (Spear-ſpaped, alternate leaves.) = . 


. wal # 
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VE. Ax DbROMEDA paniculata. Paniculated Virginia 43 G i 
Andromeda. ( Oblong, crenated, alternate leaves.) „. 
Ax P ROME DRA racems/a. Racemoſe-flowered Penſy!- > 


vanian Andromeda. Obleng, ſerrated, alternate leaves. - 4 
5. ANDROMEDA mariane Maryland Andromeda. 
(Oval, entire, alternate leaves.) I 


I 
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2 
e r 6. ArxproneDa calyculata. Calyculated, or Double- 
the opo'd Virginia Andrancada. (Lanceolate,  ebtuſe, punc- 
hoot red, alternate leaves. 1 5 
long 7. AN DROUEDA myriifelia, Myrtle-leaved Aadro- 
may nia, | | : | 25 Be 

ead- 8. Ax DPROMH EDA ec. Cantabrian Lrdromeds. 


rarer f 
lraw 


hes, 


d. AnproutDa ferruginea, Perruginevus, or on- 
vloured Andromeda. + oh | | 


{pdromeda. 


the WM 11. AN DbROMEDA axillaria, Axillary flowering An- 
end. : „ e 

e in 12. Ax DbRNOMUEHDA Zi/ulifrra. Piluliferous Andromeda, 
ther 3. Ax DbROM EDA glcbulifera. Globular Andromeda. 
ches WW Theſe ſhrubs are m- ily of buſhy growth. The arbora- 
hem reous fort grow {ix or eight feet high; the others conſi- 
the erably lower, all of them having ſmall leaves, and ſmall 
very ereeniſh flowers in ſpikes ; and are proper furniture to 
the Whoin in aſſemblage with other hardy ſhrubs, to diverſify 


the ſhrubbery plantation. 


or- 


icty the root, and layers of the young lower branches, which 
eci- vill root in one year, fit for tranſplantation into the nur- 
ong ferry, to obtain two or three years growth, or till of a 
oſed proper ſize for the ſnrubberß. 
we- ANNONA, Par AW TREE. Of the claſs and order 
an- P⸗hardria polygynia. | ; | 

Fi- It compriſes two curious American, deciduous, orna- 


mental trees, of moderate growth, adorned with large 
ſpear-!haped leaves, and bunches of large, dark- coloured 
flowers, having five-le ved cups, fix large petals, nume- 
rous itamina, or anthera, and many ftigmas, ſucceeded by 
large, oval, ſoft, yellow fruit, with many oval ſeeds. 

I here are but two hardy ſpecies, viz. T” 
1, AxNONA #r:loda. Trifid, or Three-fruited Ame- 


7 = ; 
es; 


inia can 4znona, or Common Papaw Tree. (Spear-ſhaped 


ages. 


y 2. ANNONA glabra. Smooth. fruited Carolina Annona 
ora! fear-fhaped leaves.) : 
da, They are elegant furniture to join in the deciduous 


8 collec- 


10. AnDROMEDA lacida. Lucid, or Shining-leaved 


Propagate them both by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, in a 
bed or border half an inch deep; and by ſuckers from 
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collection, for adorning the ſhrubbery, and other orna- 3 


bery ; ornamented with large, ſingular, compound, and 
binate and ter nate leaves, and large umbellate bunches f 


Having a naked ſtem, and binate and ternate leaves.) 


Ct; its; ind order Lecandria mouogynig. 


Tound, and pendulous clufiers cf ſmall, white, pitcher- 
lis red flowers; having ſive-parted cups, a mcnopetalcus, 
| pita! ;er-ſhaneld corolla, ten ſtamina with bifid anthera, a 


mental departments of the pleaſure ground. * 
Propagate them by ſeeds ſown In ſpring, in a bed or 
border of light earth, or in large pots, to have ſhelter ci 
a frame in winter. Likewiſe, pot ſome of the young 
plants to have protection from froits, the firſt two years ; i 
tien turn them out into the full ground. 3 
ARALIA, Bekny-rrarinG ANGELICA Twin” Of 4 
the claſs and order Pentandria feutagynia. | 
It is of the large, deciduous, ſurub kind, for the firub- 


ſmail, greenith flowers; having im all involucrums and ij 

cups, five ſmall petals, fire filaments, and five ſty les, 

ſucceeded by roundiſh berries with five ſceds. 
The ſpecies are, 

1. ARALIA /pinoſa. Thorny Aralia, or Common 
Angelica Tree. (Having a tre- like, leafy, prickly Jem, 
and ca pound leawes. bs JD 

2. ARALIA oats. Naked talked ſmooth Aralia. 


They are North American ſhrubs, cultivated here for 
their ficgularity, and to diverſify our ſhrubberies, in con- 
cert with others of the deciduouus tribe. 

Both the ſpecies are raiſed from ſeed, ſown in the 
Pring ſeaſon, either in a warm border, or in pots, to be 
f rwarded ia a hot-bed, giving the young plants protec- 
tion the ſirſt winter, &c. from ſevere froſt; then planted 
cut in ſpring or autumn following, into the molt con- 
woos part of the thrubbery, &c. there finally to remain. 

AREUTUS C( Arbus S TRAWBERRY TREE. Of the 


43s genus, Arbulus, comprehends moſt elegant ever- 
gicen tree and ſhrub Kinde for ornament and variety; 
«corned with beautiful cblong and oval leaves, the year 


globular germen ſupporting one ſtyle and obtuſe ſtigma, 
ſucceeded by bunches of large firawberry-like red ber- 
ries, in autumn, (nct edible) containing many ſwall 


lecds. | : 
The 
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The ſpecies are, 


na- 1. Ax BU rTrUs Unedo, {(Uned») or Common Ard ntus, or 
Naawberry Tree. (Having a tree-like fem, aud oval, 

l or th, /arved haves.) Þ -- | 5 | 

e Varieties. | — 

ung Common fingle flowered Ar- Wawved-leavea 

1285 butus = O dal berried 


Double flowered Arbutus Pound. berried 
Scarlet flowered | Teilow-berricd. ; 


eaved Arbutus, (A tree ftem, and large oval, jmeath,. 
ani ire leaves.) | „ | 
S Of if 3. AR BU TUS Uva-Urf, Laa - Uri Bearberry, or 
and oarf Arbutus. (Trailing flems, and entire leaves.) 
ics, 4. AxBUrus alpina, Alpine or Trailing Arbutus. 
Trailing ſtems, and cwal, rough, ſerrated leaves.) ; 
The firit two ſorts are of the moderate tree kind, and 
non ome of the moſt beautiful ever-greens in nature, as well 
em, xs ſingularly ornamental 1a their numerous. cluſters of 
owers, and fine ftrawberry-like red fruit, in autumn; 
lia. and are moſt deſirable ornaments for the ſhrubbery, _ 
But the other two ſorts are low, procumbent ſhrubs, 
for erving to increaſe the ſhrubbery collection, and effect 
On- aricty. _ ; RD. 
Propagate the two tree kinds by the ſeed of the berries, 
the own in autumn, or ſpring, in a bed of light earth, 
) be alf an inch deep; or ſome in pots, plunged in a hot- 
tec- ed, in March; and the young plants potted off ſingly, 
ted to have ſhelter from froſt, the firſt two or three winters: 
on- then plant them out to adorn the principal ſhrubbers, 
ain. ou may plant others as detached ſtandards on graſs 
the ans, or any open ſpaces of graſs in the pleaſure ground ; 
generally training them to fingle ſlems, from ha!ta yaid, 
ver- to three or four feet high, or more, and permitting 
ty; them to branch out freely above, and form fall heads. 
ear You may likewiſe propagate boch the tree kinds by layers: 
ler- 9 alſo, by cuttings planted in pots, and plunged in a hot- 


zus, bed, in the ſpring ; and likewiſe by budding any of the 


„ a aefrable varieties upon fcedling ſtocks of the commen 


ma, N aitns. 


likewiſe by layers and cuttings of the ſmall branches. 


2. ABU Ts Andrachna, ( Ardrachna) cr Ea ern Broad-- 


The two dwarf ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſed ; and 
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18 HARDY TREES 
order Gynandria hexandria. 


leaves, and fingly-placed flowers; having a monopetalousi 


a little tender; and you may propagate it in the ſpring 


| ſet out the plants, at a year or two old, in nurſery rows, 3 
* a warm ſituation, till fit for the ſhrubbery. 


order Syngeneſia Polygamia ſuperflua. 
a lower deciduous ſhrub, garniſhed with multiplied, finely. 


and heads of numetous, ſmall, greeniſh, compound flow. & 


tubular, hermaphro 
ſtamina and one ſty le, ſucceeded by a mo naked ſeed 


wood. (Under . eredt fiems, and finely- divide, 


Sc. and to adorn flower borders; the firſt, as an ever-} 


green kind being ſomewhat tender, muſt have a defended, 


trained with lingle ftems, and buſhy heads; and, as tle 
Southernwood eren rows out numerous ſuckers 
hee 


 ARISTOLOCHIA, BIRTHWORT. Of the claſs and 


Is a low, ſhrubby plant, with Fer el. cordate 


irregular corolla, ſix anthera a..der the lligma, and oblong 
ſeed capſules, 0 | 


AR1STOLOCHIA 8 Tree Birthwort. s 
Place it in a ſheltered part of the ſhrubbery, as being 


by ſeed ſown in lighit earth, half an inch deep ; and] 


ARTEMISIA, Wormwoon, &c. Of the claſs and 5 
The hardy Artemiſias conſiſt of a talliſh ever- green, and 1 
divided leaves, and the branches terminated by ſpikes, 


ers; having a ſcaly _ cup, incloſing many ſmall, 
te and female florets, with fire 


in each floret. 
The ſpecies are, 
. ARTEMISIA arboreſcens, ( 456 abe ) or Tree Worn. | 
a (4 fprubby ſtem, and compound multifid leaves. 7 
1. ARTEMISIA Abrotanum, [ Abrotanum,) or Southern-i 


branching leaves.) 
Varieties. 
Tall Siuthernwood. 
Davarf Southernwoed. 
Broad-leaved Southernwword. 
Narrows leaved Seuther nwwood. 


They have merit for diy crfifying the ſhrubbery clumps, 


green, of four or hve feet growth ; the other, as a decidu · 
ous under-ſhrub, noted for its fragrant ſcent. The ever 


warm ſituation; but the Southern wood will proſper any 1 
where, in any ſoil and ſituation: they ſhould generally bef 
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about London, for the markets, trained with ſhort, ſingle 
ſtems, and round buſhy heads, a foot, or half a yard 
high. 

Propagate the T ree Wormwood, either by cuttings of the 


young ſhoots, in April, May, or June, in a ſhady border; 
or by layers of the lower branches. 


And the Southernwoed may be raiſed in abundance, by 


cuttings and flips of the young ſhoots, in the ſpring, ſix 
or eight inches, and planted in a ſhady berder, or 
in rows, half a foot or a ſoot 


any beds of good earth, 
aſunder ; alſo, by flipping the off-ſuckers from the root, 
or taking up the large, increaſed plants: ilip, or divide 
them into as many flips as are furniſhed with roots; then 
bed them out in rows, a foot apart : but when advanced 


in growth, let them be tranſplanted at wider diſtances, and 
into the ſhrubbery, &c. 


ATRIPLEX, (Orach) SEA accent Tres. Of he | 


claſs and order Pelygamia monoecia. 


It conſiſts of ſhrubby evergreens, 1 with ſil- 
very, ſimple leaves, and hermaphrodite and female flowers, 
having five, and two-leaved cups, no corolla, five ſtamina, | 


a two-parted yie, and one orbicular ſeed, reſting in the 
calyx. | | 


'The ſpecies are, 


1. Arkir LEX Halimus, ( Halimus or Common Sea Pur- | 


lane Shrub, with deltoid leaves, 


2. ATzIPLEX Portulocoides, ( Portulocoides ) « or Oval- 
leaved Sea Purſlane Shrub, 


They are ſea- ſide plants, and introduced into the ſhrub- 


bery colle dion, to increaſe the variety with their ſilvery 
leaves, the year round; and will effect a very agreeable di- 
rerkty, when judiciouſly arranged in aſſemblage. 
Propagate them by cuttings, in ſpring and ſummer, 
planted in a ſhady border ; and they will be well rooted, 


and have formed ſhoots at top, by the following autumn. 
AZALIA, Amzricax Honey-SuckLe. Of the claſs ( 


and order Pentandria monogynia. 


They are deciduous flowering- ſhrubs, decorated with 


oval and oblong leaves, aud clulters of long, tubular, or- 


namental, 


theſe ſhould be occaſionally cleared off in winter or 
ſpring ; and, if wanted, each will make a good plant. 
Vaſt numbers of the Southernwood plant are raiſed 


2% HARDY TREES. 
namental, fragrant flowers; having hve-parted cups, a 
funnel-ſhaped, long, tubular corolla, divided in five parts, 


five ſtamina with fingle anthera, round germen, and one 


ee ſuccceded by quinquelecalar capſules, with many 
ceds. 


The ſpecies are, 
1. AZALEA wE/co/a, Viſcous-flowered White Vi irginia 
Azalea. (Leaves with rough margins.) 
2. AZALEA nudifiora, — flowered Virgiua ia Aza- 


lea. (Oval leaves.) 


3. AZALEA procumbens, Procumbent Thy me-leaved. 


Alpine Azalea. [ Precumbent, er trailing, diffuſed branches.) 


They are American ſhrubs, grow with ſeveral ſtems, 


from three or four, to ſix or eight feet high, flowering 


very ornamentally in july; and are very eligible for the 
pleaſure ground and ſarubbery compartments. 


Propagate them by ſuckers from the root, and layers 


8 of che young a in autumn — ſoring. 


B. 


ACCHARIS, ProucuxaAx' : SPIKENARD. of the 
claſs and order Syngenefia polygamia ſuperflua. 

It furniſhes a hardy, ever-green ſhrub, adorned with 

oval leaves, and compound, ſmall, white flowers; the 


general cup containing many ſmall, hermaphrodite, and 
female florets, with five ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded 


cach by one ſeed. 
Ba ccgARTS hal: *mifolia, Halim us Jad Baccharis, or 


Virginia Grou: dſe! Tree. 


lt is proper for the principal ſhrubberies, beir g allowed 


a a conſpicuous place towards the front; and may be propa- 
gated by layers and cuttings, in fpring, and the beginning 


of ſummer, and will be rooted by autumn. 
BERBERIS, BER BENNY TREE. Of the claſs and or- 


der Hexandria moncgynia. 


It compriſes deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, of fix 
or eight feet flature, defended with thorns, and orna- 
mented with ſmall oval leaves, and pendulous cluſters of 


{mal} yellow fon ers, having ſix-leaved cups, ſix ſmall 


oval 
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wal petals, fix ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by cluf- 


ters of ſmall, oblong, red berries, ripe in September and 
)& ber, both appearing ornamental when growing, and 


oi g cat repute for pickling, to uſe in culinary purpoſes, 
The ſpecies are, | | | 5 


fr 


7, BeRBERIS i, Common Berberry Tree. (Oval 


Laces, and with flowers in cluſters. 

Common Red. fruited. 

Red fruited, avitheut ſtoncs. 

White fruited. 

Blacè-Frauited. | TR 8 2 | 

2. BeRBERLS canadenſis, Canada Broad-icaved - Ber- 
berry. 7 5 | | | | 
The Berberry is valuable both as a fruit tree, and for 
ornamental plantations. The bunches of flowers and fruit 


aauſe a fine varicty, particularly the red-berried kinds; 
of which the bunches of berries are alſo in much eſ- 
timation as a choice pickle, of an agreeable, tart reliſh, 


and for garniſa to diſhes, when ſerved up to table; ſo 
that their ſpecies demand admittance both in the garden 
and orchard, in the fruit-tree collection, and in the ſhrub- 
bery; trained as full and half ſtandards, with ſingle, 
clean ſtems, from a yard, to five or fix feet high, and per- 
and regular heads, | 

Propagate them by ſeed ſuckers, and layers, as below. 


mitted to branch out at top, all around, and form full 


= By either of theſe methods they may be raiſed plen- 
IF {coully, but moſt abundantly by ſeed ; though the ſuckers 
and layers are the moſt certaĩi to continue any particular 


variety. Sow the ſeed (berries) in Autumn, when ripe, 


an inch deep; and the young plants, when a year old, 


put out in nurſery rows. Suckers from the roots of old 


trees may be planted off in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 


in the nurſery; and layers of the young ſhoots will root 
treely, fit to plant off in one year. Obſerve to train the 


whole with . ſtems; and when from three or four, to 
5 


lx feet high, plant them out finally. | 


All the culture neceſſary, is to clear off all ſuckers 


from the root, and collaterals from the ſtem ; together 
with any rude, or very rambling and irregular growths of 
lic head, "IN 
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1 This tree is alfo ſometimes employed to form garden 4 
N hedges, both by way of ornament, and for external fences. 
1 |  BETULA, BIS TREE AND AT DEN. Of the claſs 
„ Ir and order 1Meonoccia tetrandria. 8 
| The Betula furniſhes a valuable collection of deciduous : 
| | fereſt trees for timber, and other hardy plantations ; ob. 
1 taining from twenty or thirty, to forty or fifty feet height, 
| WIE or more; garniſhed with moderate, oval, oblong, and 
| | roundiſn, imple leaves, and male and female flowers, 
4 ſeparate, in cylindric amentums; compoſed of ſcaly | 

calyxes, ſmall monopetalous, four parted florets, but in- 

vifible in the females; four minute ſtamina, and two 
briſtly ſtyles, ſucceeded by fin gle leeds. 

The ſpecies are, | 
| „ BzTULa alda, Common White Birch Tree, (Oval, 
; „ ferrattd leave, ; 
6 2. BeTULA nigra, Black Virginia Birch Tree. ¶ Rbem -- 
5 _ boid-oval, doubly-ſa dued leaves.) | 
1 N BeTULa lenta, Limber- wwigged Betals, or Poplar- 
We 7. = ed Virginia Birch Tree. ( Oblong, heart Haped, awed 

2aVes. ) 
41 4. BETULA canadenſis, Canada Birch Tree. ( Owal- 
1 ib, ſaaued leaves.) 
s 5. Beruf non, Dwarf 4 Birch. 7 Orbiculate, 
. crenated leaves.) © 
6. BeruLa Alnus, ( Alnus) or alder Tree. Cf Os : 
_ reundiſh leaves.) © | | 
'Glatinoſa, Gintinens-learad Alder. 
— —— Zncana, Hoary-icaved Alder. | 
| Of theſe ſpecies, the Common Birch, and Aſlder-tree, 
_ grow abundantly in England, and moſt parts of Europe, 
Ec. in moiſt, ſwampy fuils, particularly the Alder. All 


ee my 
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( 1 the others are natives of diſtant countries, but. are all 

F 9 cultivated in maay of our English tree plantations, eicher 
2M; $5 for uſe or variety. 

1 All the tree kind are proper to join in the Ae # 
BL: 15 __ Plantations, both as timber trees, and for coppices of un- 


it _ der-wocd, as well as to arrange for variety in any large ll 
HY ornamental collections, in capacious pleaſure grounds, 
parks, out grounds, &c. and are all hardy enough to 
_ proſper in any common foil and ſituation, The Al: 
der Pariculary, an aquatic, may be cultivated to _ 
| acgQVanhs 
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advantage in all marſhy ſituations, or by the ſides of ri- 


vers, brooks, and any watery places, both as Randards, 


and to cut for poles; as alſo to form hedges in any boggy 
ground. The Common Birch alſo will proſper both in 
any ſwampy places, or in high or low, or in dry fitva- 
tions: no place comes amiſs to theſe hardy trees. But 
above all, the cultivaticn of the Alder ſnould not be 
omitted in all waſte, watery grounds, in which they will 


grow amazingly ſwift, become Jarge handſome tices in 
} 


a few years, and turn out to conſiderable probe, both to 
cut every fix or eight years for poles, and to grow up for 
It will alſo make expeditious hedge icnces to 


ſtandards. 
divide any boggy watery premiſes. 


The Dwarf Birch, being of humble growti, is clcemed. 


principally to diverlify the ſhrubbery in the Gceciduous 
collection 


They are all propagated by ſeed, and occaſionally by 
Sew the ſeed either in October or 


layers and cuttings. 
November, or in the Spring, in four-feet wide beds of light 


carth, half an inch deep; the young plants of u hich plant 
out at a year old, in nurſery lines. The propegation by 
layers, is by having ſome young trees cut down near 
the ground, for Roo's, to furnith abundance of ſhoots 


anuually, from the bottom, converient for laying ; which 
being laid into the earth in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
will root in one year, fit to plant off in the nurſery. And 


cuttings of the Alder grow abundantly free, b-th of the 


young ſhoots, and in large truncheons, or poles, from two 


or three feet, to two yards long, planted, the ſmaller ones in 
the nurſery, the others at once where they are to remain. 


Obſerve in general, of all the forts, as to the trees raiſed 


in the nurſery, to run them up with clean, ſingle ems, 
ſix feet high, or more, for tranſplantation, 
TATIONS and PLANTING. GE 3 

The Birches, &c. may alſo be propagated by ſuckers 
ariſing from the root. 3 | 


BIGNONIA, Tzumytr Flow ER. Of the claſs and 


order Didynamia anginſpermia. 


It compriſes a beautiful upright tree, and climbing 


ſhrub kinds for ornament ; the firſt being a moſt elegant 
deciduous tree, adorned with luxuriant, beautiful leaves ; 

ſhrubby 
climbers, 


and the others, deciduous, and ever-green, 


See PLAN- 
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24 HARDY TREES 
climbers, decorated with pinnated, ſpear-ſhaped, and oval 


leaves, and all of them with cluſters of trumpet- ſhaped, E 
very ornamental flovers; having one-leaved, 3 
cups, a long trumpet ſhaped, five-parted cor lla, two 
ſhort and two long ſtamina, and one ſtyle, * by ai 


bivalvous pod with many leeds. 
Their ſpecies are, 


. BiGnonia Catalpa, ( Catalpa ) or Tree e of C 


e e Having wery large, heart-ſhaped leaves.) 


2. BI NON IA radicans, Radicant or Climbing Afſh- 8 


leaved Scarlet T rumpet Flower (Having pinnated, or 
* leewes.) 


3. Broxox1Aa 88 Ever-green Climbing Vir- 


ginia Bignenia. ( Having ſpear-ſhaped leaves.) 
4. BrNO N wnguts cati, 9 Four- leaved Big: 
acnia of Barbadoes. 


They are American plants, long ſince introduced into . 
our gardens, The firſt two ſorts are very hardy; but the 
others, being ſomewhat tender, ſhould have a warm, ſunny f 


ſi tuation. 


They are all choice furniture for adorning the ſhrob- | 


bery; the firſt, as a fine, ornamental, upright ſtandard 


tree, with noble foliage; the others as climbers againſt 


fences, or other ſupport, in which they will climb many 
feet high by their tendrils, or claſpers; the firſt of which, 


being radicant, emits roots in the walls, &c. as it mounts, 


and thereby aſcends to a conſiderable height. 
Propagate them by ſeeds, cuttings, and layers. Sow 


the ſeeds in ſpring, either in a warm border, or in pots 


placed on a hot-bed to forward them. Cuttings of the 


| young ſhoots of the Catalpa, aſſiſted by a hot bed, root 


freely; but both cuttings and layers of the others will 


take root in the full ground. 


BUPLEURUM, ATrioPlaN 8 or HARE's 
EaR. Of the claſs and order Pentandria dir raia. | 
It is a ſhrubby ever-green, of very ornamental growth, 


with oval, umbelliferous, yellow flowers; having the main ; 
umbel formed of ten ſmaller, compoſed of ſmall florets of 
five petals, five ſtamina, and two ſtyles, ſacceeded by bi- | 


partite fruit, with two ſeeds. _ 
BurLEVRUM fruticoſum, Shrubby Ethiopian Hart- 
Wort. | ' 
t 


AND SHRUDS 1 
It may be propagated by ſeeds, and cuttings; ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring, in a warm border, or in pots, to 
be forwarded in a hot bed; and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, aſſiſted by a hotbed in the ſpring, or planted in 
the full ground in May or June, will grow, and form 
proper plants by the autumn following. 5 
= BUXUS, Box TaBE. Of the claſs and order Mono- 
ecia letrandria. . „„ . 
The Buxus compriſes low, ever-green tree and ſhrub 
kinds, for the pleaſure-ground ; and for edgings to beds 
and borders; adorned with ſmall, oval, ſtiff leaves, and 
very ſmall male and female greeniſh flowers, having three 
or four-leaved calyxes, a corolla of two and three petals, 
four ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by trilocular cap- 
ſules, with ſmall oblong ſeeds. - 5 
| The ſpecies and varieties are, 
e 1. Buxus arboreſcens, or Tree Box. (Oval! leaves.) 
Broad lea ved Tree Bx  Gold-tipped-leawed 


ped, 
two 
dy a 


*  Narrow-leawed Tree Box Gold-edged-leaved 

1 S:lver-ftriped-leaved 5 Iver- tipped-lea c ed . 

n G5:d-ftriped-leaved Maved curl:d-ftriped-leawed.. 
int | 2. Buxus /uffraticeſa. Under-ſhrubby, or Dwarf 
_ Box. (Pery ſmall, roundiſh-oval leaves. YT 


Common green Davarf Bex, for edgings, Cc. 
ich, 1 Siltver-firiped Dwarf Box. «Ls | 


mo,  Myrtle-leaved Dawarf Box. 33 
* Both theſe ſpecies, and their reſpective varieties, are neat 
ever-greens, of buſhy growth, very cloſely garniſhed with 
2 leaves. The Buxus Arboreſcens, or Tree Box, grows ten or 
1510 more feet high; and the other not above half a yard. 
beet Both of them are pretty ornaments for the ſhrubbery, 


JF trained with buſhy heads: the Tree Box, alſo, for orna- 
„ mental hedges ; and the Dwarf ſort, likewiſe, fer edgings 


forming the moſt effectual and beautiful of all edgings to 


r 5 tt 
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| any garden compartments; uſeful, durable, and eaſily 
1. kept in order. But both the ſpecies of Buxus are alſo 
i; I ined occaſionally in detached, formal figures, as pyra- 

i- BJ nds, globes, hemiſpheres, &c. and the Tree Box is of 
"3 great value to cultivate for its hard, ponderous wood, for 


making many Curious implements in various trades. 
D Propaga'e 


to flower-beds and borders, for which it is famous, as 
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rooted ſuckers, tlipped off to the bottom with good roots; 


either by flipping the old plants as they ſtand, cr taking 


Propagate the Tree Box by layers, and cuttings of the 
ycung branches and ſhuots, in autumn or ſpring, plant- 


ing the cuttings in a ſhady border: it may alſo be raiſed 


from ſeed, ſown in any light earth, half an inch deep. 
The Buxus /uffrutico/a is generally increaſed by off, ſet 

Ii: bewile, by ſlips and cuttings of the branches and ſhoots, 

planted thickly in any ſhady border. But, as it emits nu- 


merous rooted cft-fets from the bottom, theſe may wih 
facility be ſlipped off with abundance of roots, any time | 


from September cr October, till March, April, or May; 


them wholly up, and dividing them to the very bottom, 


roots and all; then planting them either to train as de- * 
tached dwarf ſhrubs „ or at once for edging:, as may be 


„ anted. 


To plant for Box-edgings, chuſe the Dwarf Box; make 
up the edge of the border even by line; then with a 
ſpade cut a narrow trench, upright next the line, fix $ 
inches deep. Divide the Box into ſmall, rooted ſlips; trim 
the long roots, and ſtraggling tops even, and plant them | 


againſt the upright fide of the trench, cloſe. together, at 
once to form a full edging ; trimming in the earth within 


an inch of the top, and treading the whole evenly down. 


The future culture is, to clip them neatly every ſummer, 


5 


to two inches broad, and three or four high. _ 
CALYCANTHUS, CAROLINA ALLSPICE, Of che 
claſs and order Icoſandria polygynia. 


It is a deciduous flowering- rub, with large oval leaves. 
and purpliſh flowers; having many- -parted, coloured 
cups, no corolla, twenty ſtamina, and numerous germina | 


and ſtigmas, ſucceeded by oval fruit with many ſeeds. 
The ſpecies is, ” 


_ CaLYCAaNTHUS \ floridus. e Allſpice. x 75 g had f 


* emilting an aromatic, ſpicy fragrance. ) 


towards the front, and train it as a low buſhy ſtandard. 
It is propagated by layers of the young ſhoots, in the 
ſpring and ſummer, or by cuttings, in a ſhady border; 


or forwarded by a hot-bed. | | 
5 CARPINUS, HornBeam TREE. | Of the claſs and | 


N order Monoccia poljandria, 


Give it a warm place in the ſhrubbery, in aſſemblage ' 


ER OST Wore Wodth 4s t5ef®, 
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100 flowers, growing ſeparate in ſcaly calyxes, collected di- 
„ dinctly into looſe amentums, or catkins; with no co- 
se: Polla in the males, but a fix-parted one in the female 
Sy W-mentums; in the males ten ſtamina, and the female; 
ot. Hur ityles : and the female amentum enlarges to a ica'y 
ag one, containing oval- angular nuts. 

vin The ſpecies are, = | 
ime . CaRrrPixus Betulus, (Betulus) Common Hornbeam 
ay: ree. F Ove!, rough leaves, withering in autumn, and 
ing N maniug fa all winter on the branches.) 

W: Variegated. lea ved Hornbeam. . 

5 Virginia Hornbeam, with longeſt leaves and cones. 

"Y Oriental, or Eaſtern Hornbeam. | . 

2. Careinus Oftrya, (Oftrya) Hop Hornbeam. 
zke Oblong rough leaves.) The amentums of fruit like 
\ 2 Punches of hops. 333 1 
"| Virginia-flowering Hep Hernbeam. 5 
A They are proper for all hardy plantations in any com- 
em Non foil ; but the Common Hornbeam is in great repu- 
at ation to arrange in the foreſt- tree colleQion, both as 
hin landard timber- trees, and coppice. wood for poles and 
wn, ems; will ſucceed any where, in barren as well as in 
nn ertile ſoils, and in any ſituations; and was formerly in 
ereat eſtimation for ornamental garden hedges. It is in- 
te! iced no leſs ornamental than ofeful, being proper to ar- 

Fange in tall ſtandards, about pleaſure-grounds, parks, 
a and fields, Fc. As is alſo the Hop Hornbeam, which, in 
Ty aſſemblage with the other, ſhould have a place in all 
\ina ſeful and ornamental plantations in extenſive grounds, as 

F attains a tall, cloſe, uniform growth. = 
Propagate them by ſeed, and layers: ſow the ſeed in 
1 Odober or November, an inch deep, in beds of common 
OO RE; the plants will come up in the ſpring, and be fit to 
Jage þ lant in nurſery-rows the next year, Layers, alſo, of the 
J. WO young ſhoots, roct freely in one year; and ſhould 
the ben. be ſepzrat2d from the parent tree, and planted in 
der; EY lines to train, together with the ſeedlings, each 

'in a ſingle ſtem, for ſtandards. | | 
and Let thute intended for tin. ber, or tall ſtandard trees, 
1 | —— be 

I | 


8 


AND SHRUB S. 25 


It comprehends deciduous foreſt and ornamental trees, 


P 


vith oval and oblony ſimple leaves, and male and female 
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28 HARDY TREES 


be trained with ſingle ſtems, and their tops intire; trim- 


ming off collateral ſhoots gradually, to form a clean 


ſtem of ſix or ſeven feet; then let them branch out above 


freely all around. 

But thoſe intended for underwood plantations, or 
hcdges, ſhould be planted out at two, three, or four 
feet high; the hedge-plants, particularly, ſhould be ſut- 
tered to branch out quite from the bottom. 

Hedges of Hornbeam re very ornamental in ſum- 


mer; and as they retain their w:thered leaves all winter, 
they alio afford a greater ſhelter irom cutting blaſts than 


any other deciduous hedges. 
CEANOTH US, New Jeaser Tea. Of the claſs 


and order Fee RN mono ria. 


It is a low, ornamental, deciduous flowering-ſhrub, 2 
with oval leaves, and fully adorned with cluſters of white 


flewers, of five rourdiſh petals, five ſtamina, and one 


Ryle, furniſhing an obcuſe berry with three ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is, 
CrAxoTHUS Amer: cana. A merican C eanothus, or 


New Jerſey Tea. 


Plant it in the front of ſhrubberies, and propagate it 
both by layers and by ſeeds, in autumn or ſpring, in a 
warm border, or in pots, ſheltered from froſt, and placed 
in a hot- bed in ſpring, to forward them; j and when the 
teedlings are a year old, bed them out in a ſbeltered ſitua- 
tion in the nurſery, all fit for the ſnrubbery plan ta- 
tions. 


claſs and order Pentandria monogynia. 
It compriſes an upright ever-green ſhrub, and a ſhrubby 
climber, ornamented with oval and oblong leaves, and 


| ſpikes and haunches of white and greeniſh five-leaved 
flowers, compoſed of one-leaved cups, a corolla of five 
oval petals, five ſtamina and one ſtyle, furniſhing trigonal, 


beautiful red capſules with oval ſeeds. 
Ide ſpecies are, 

1. CELASTRUsS bullatus. Bullated, or - Studded-froited 
Upright Virginia Staff-tree, or Celaftrus. (Upright ſtems, 
and oval entire leaves.) | = 

2. CELASTRUS ſcandenc. Climbing Celaſtrus. (Fe- 
tutilate climbing fems, and ab long, oval, ſerrated leaues. 9 


Diſpoſe 


CELASTRUS, n STary TREE, Of the l 


AUS SHRUEE.. 4. 
Diſpoſe theſe ſhrubs in the principal ſhrubbery, con- 


40 ſpicuous to view; the firſt as an upright ever - green hrub 5 
ve che other as a volubilate, or twining chmber, allowing it 

 Mupport; and it will exhibit its ſingular red capſules cu- 
or riouſly in autumn. ” 


2B Propagate them by ſeeds, and layers of the branches: 
f Ibo the feed in autumn, or early in ſpring, in drills ; or 
'" *Mbedded in an inch deep. Some will probably riſe the firſt 
year, the reſt not till the ſecond ſpring. Layers of the 
> AFyoung ſhoots and branches in ſpring and ſummer, Will 
8 be rooted by next autumn, _ LS 
" FF CELTIS, CLete) or NerrtLE-Taez. Of the claſs and 
TY order Polygamia mengecia. 3 | - 
This genus furniſhes large deciduous trees for foreſt 
b. and ornamental collections: they are decorated with ſpear- 
„ hhaped, oval, and heart-ſhaped, nettle-like leaves, and 


- ſmall greeniſh hermaphrodite and male flowers; having 

ne | es 

| monophyllous * no corolla or petals, five filaments 
and two ftyles, ſucceeded by a roundiſh berry with one 

5 nut, ripening in October (not eatable) for ſowing, to 

propagate the ſpecies. „ „„ 


„ lIz!he ſpecies are, 


5 4 i. CELT15 auſtralis. South-European Black- fruited 
oo 2X Nettle-cree. ¶ Oval /pear-ſpaped leaves.) Dy 

be _ 2+ CELT1S Occidentalis. Occidental or Weſtern Ame- 
a. nican Purple-fruited Nettle-tree. (Oblique, oval, fbarply- - 
. Jawed leaves.) 


C 3- CELTIs orzentalis. Oriental Yellow-fruited Nettle- 
he ee. Obligue, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves.) | 


3 _ H/eatched-leaved varieties of moſt of the forts. 
yy . hey are all of the tree kind, forty or fifty feet high, 
| 3 in the firſt two forts; the other of humbler growth; and 
4 re all very elegant furniture to join in the deciduous 

IX plantations for ornament and variety, trained as full 
itandards : likewiſe, the firſt and ſecond to arrange in the 
foreſt-tree collections, as: timber trees. They will al! 
F ſuccced in any common ſoil in open ſituations, in plea- 
2 ſure-grounds, parks, and any out-grounds. 

P Let them be propagated by ſeed, layers, and cuttings : 
Y { the ſeed in autumn, or carly in the ſpring, in beds 
„ ou light foil, an inch deep, either arilled in, or broad- 
* 93 call. 
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30 HARDY TREES 


| caſtſown, and covered that depth with fine earth, managin 8 
them as other hardy trees; and layers and cuttings of 


the young ſhoots, in autumn and ſpring, will take root, 
ready to plant off in the autumn or ſpring following. 
_ CEPHALANTHUS, BuTTron-Taztes. Of the claſ 


and order Tetrandria moncogynia, 


It is a fine deciduous, ornamental flowering-ſhrub, with 


oblong leaves, and numerous globular heads of ſmall 


yellowiſh flowers; each aggregate or head compoſed of 


many florets, having each a one-leaved calyx, a mono- 


petalous funnel-ſhaped corolla, four filaments or ſtamina, 


The ſpecies is, 


CEPHALANTHUS occidentalis. Occidental or Ame- | 


rican Button-Tree. 


Admit it into the beſt ſhrubberies as a ſtandard ſhrub, | 
adjoining the principal lawns and walks: and it may be 
propagated by ſeed town half an inch deep; likewiſe by 
JJ EEE ; 


_ CERCIS, Jupas-Trts. Of the claſs and order, De- | | 


cardria monogynia. 


and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by ſingle ſeeds, collected into 


_ globular receptacles. 


There are two moderate-growing deciduous tree kinds | 


for variety and ornament, adorned with roundifſh heart- 
maped leaves, and cluſters of papilionaceous- like, pur- 
ple and reddiſh flowers, having five petals, ten ſtamina 
and one ſtyle, becoming an oblong unilocular pod, with 


roundiſh ſeeds. _ 


The ſpecies are, 


White-floxwered. 


- 1. Cercis Siliguaſirum, (Siliguaſtrum) or European g 
judas-Tree. ( Heart-ſhaped, orbicular ſmooth leaves.) | 
Purple. floauered. | e 


2. CERC15 caradenſcs, Canadian Judas- Tree. C Heart. ; 


- ſhaped downy leaves.) py 5 | 
They grow ten or fifteen feet high; and highly de- 


| 


mand admittance in all ornamental plantations in the de- 
ciduous collection, where they will effect a diſtinguiſhable 


variety, both in foliage and flowers. Train them in up- 


right ſtandards, forming a buſhy growth. 


They are propagated by ſeed, in a bed of common : 
earth, in the ſpring, fown half an inch deep; and when a 


AND SHARAUBS.. 


ing the plants | are a year old, plant them in the nurſery, 10 5 
of obtain due fize for the garden plautations. 


CHIONANTHUS, SNOW DROP- TREE, or FRINGE- 
TREE. Of the claſs and order, Diardria monogynia. 

It is an elegant deciduous flowering-thrub, of eight or 
ten feet growth, with large beautiful oblong leaves, and 


1th long bunches of ſnowy-white, fringed flowers; having 
1all a funnel-ſhaped, four-parted petal, two ſtamina, one 
of ſtyle, and an unilocular berry with one ſeed. 0s 


There is but one hardy ſpecies, viz. 
Chiox AN TRHUS Virginica. Virginian Snow-Drop- 
Tree. (Trijid foot-ftalk, with three ſloguers. ) 
Admit this beautiful plant in all the principal ſhrubbery. 
compartments conſpicuouſly, and train it with a ſingle 

nem, and full head, and it will exhibit an elegant bloom. 
It may be propageted by ſeed, and layers: ſow the ſeed. 


F 


ub, in ſpring, in pots oi good earth, placed in the ſhade all 
be ſummer, and defended from froit in u inter. Layers alſo 
by cf young ſhoots, ſlit-laid, will take. root; though ſome, 


probably, will be two years before that 1s properly ef- 
OO oo OT ** es EE.” 
CISTUS, (C:ifus) Rock Rosk. Of the claſs and or- 


nds der Polyandria monogynia. 3 - 
art- It comprehends a. grand collection of moſt. beautiful 
ur- ever- green flowering ſhrubs, for adorning the ſhrubbery; 
ina aſſuming moſtly a buſhy diffuſed growth, from two or 
vith three, to five or fix feet height; decorated with ſpear- 


and colours, in different ſhades of green, hoary, white, 
Kc. moſt of them exuding a gummy ſubſtance; and bearing 
numerous large monopetalous white and purple flowers, 
having five-leaved cups, a large ſpreading corolla of five 
broad roundiſh patent petals, numerous ſmall filaments 
with roundiſh anthera, and a fingle ſtyle with an orbi- 
cular ſtigma, ſucceeded by a covered capſule with nume- 

rous ſmall feeds. | e : 955 
The ſpecies are, . . . 
r. Cisr us albidus. White-leaved Citus. Oval, lan- 
ceciate, abwny, whitiſh leaves.) | e 
2. CisTus laurifolius. Bay-leaved Ciſtus. (Oblong, 


eval, trinery2us leaves, ſmooth above.) 


can 


3. CisTus 
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ſhaped, oval and oblong ſimple leaves, of various ſizes 
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X 3. Cisrus incanus. Hoary-leaved Ciftus. ( Spatula- 
fo: ped, hcary, rough leaves.) ES 


Long- -leaved Hoary Ciſtus. =_ -"y 

4. CrsTvus cordifolia. Heart-leaved Ciftus. | lau 

| N 5. Cisrus peprulifelins. Poplar-leaved Ciftus. ( Large, Er Þ 

TH hart ſpafed, ſmooth, acuminate leaves.) rate 

15 b. CisTvs criſpus. Criſpous or Curled waved-leaved wo 

TE 45 Ciftes. ( Spear-fſhaped, dowwny, trinervous-waved l:aves.) W -1{ 
i 5 7. Cisrus alvifolius. dage- leaved Ciſtus. (Oval, qc 
4  awoolly hairy leaves? | wit 
FA”: 8. Cisrvs creticus. Cretan Rough- leaved chu. 
1 . ( Spatulate- al, rough leaves.) ſow 
7 2 9. CisTus pilaſus. Hairy-leaved Ciftus. 7 Owal hairy lig 
N 1 | | 4c D.. = A 
Wi ab 10. C13TV3 halimifolius. Sea Purſlane- leaved Ciftus. ; — 
| ' '  (Oblong, oval, hoary-white leaves.) | Ax 
g Narrow- 3 halimifolius Ciſtus. N bo! 

ly 11. CisTus: monſpelienſis. Montpelier Gum. Cius, 0 
(Linear, ſpear-ſpaped, hairy leaves. ) - | = Bf 

___ Oliwe-leaved Montpelier Ciſtus. ot! 


\** So Cazorvs appenniuus. Appennine Mountain Ciftus... the 
3 6 Spear: -ſhaped, hairy leaves.) 

7 = 13. CisTus Helianthemum, ( Helianthemum: ) Dwar! 
N Trailing Cu. (Oblong, revouute, ſomewhat hairy leaves.) af 


. 14. Cisrus l[:banotiss Roſemary Spaniih Ciftus. pc 
_ - _— ( Narri%w revolute leaves, with flowers in @ ce. * 
Wi 35: 15. Cisrus ladaniferus. Ladaniferous or Gum- bear- 


ing Ciftus. ( Spear.-Hpaped leaves, ſmooth above.) 15 
Spotted-flowwered n. Ciſtus. N 
16. Cisrus 1talicus, Italian Hiſpid- leaved Ciftu: WW: 

Oval, oppoſite, hiſpid leaves below, *. ſhaped abe, * 

and ſpreading branches.) 
They are all very ornamental ever-greens, exhibiting a | 

vaſt variety in their different foliage, in ſhape, ſize, and | 1, 

colour, remaining the year round; as alſo in the great 


| 4 profuſion of large conſpicuous ornamental flowers, which, ; . 
| 0 4 though generally but of one day's duration, are ſacceeded - 


1 by new ones in vaſt abundance daily, for ſeveral weeks in 
* ſummer, May, June, July, and. Auguſt, in the different 


5 ſpecics. | 
Fa | 8 | | Let 


7 


7. 


* 


* 2 23 


AND S HR UBS. 8 
Let them therefore be diſpoſed plenteouſiy in all the 


conſpicuous ſhrubbery plantations, towards the front of 


the compartments next the main walks and principal 
„ 15 | | | 
Obſerve, it is adviſable to indulge them with a mode- 
rately dry ſoil, and ſomewhat warm fituation, as in ſevere 
winters they are liable to ſuffer ; for which reaſon, it is 


alſo cligible to keep ſome in pots, to have occaſional | 
IF ſhelter of a frame, Slaſs-caſe, or green-houſe, in ſevere. 


weather, See the Green houſe Diviſion. | | 
All the ſorts are propagated by ſeedlings and layers: 


Joo the ſeeds in March, either in a bed, or border, of 
light rich earth, half an inch deep; or in pots of good 


mold, the ſame depth, and plunged in a hot-bed, to for- 
ward them, Cuttings of the young ſhoots, in March, 

April, or May, &c. may be planted either in a ſhady 

border, or in pots, ſeveral in each, to be placed occa- 

fionally in the ſhade in ſummer ; or in ſpring, plant ſome 
thickly in large pots, plunged in a bark-bed, or any 
other hot bed, to facilitate their rooting. And layers of. 
the lower young ſhcots, laid any time in ſpring, and the 
early pert of ſummer, will root freely the ſame year. 

It is eligible in the ſeedlings, and other young plants 
of the Ciſtus's, in their infant growth, to have ſome in 
pots for moving, to ſhelter from ſevere froſt, the firit two 
or three winters. 7 ne 

CLEMATIS, Climber) VirG1x's Bower, and Tra. 
VELLER's Joy. Of the claſs and order Polyandria poly- 
gynia, | . | 5 
They are eminent ſhrubby climbers, with long trailing 


ſtalks, mounting, by ſupport, many feet high; garniſned, 


ſome with compound pinnated, many lobed leaves; others 
with ternate, and ſome with fimple leaves, and nu- 
merous blue, red, white, and other coloured ſmall four- 
leaved flowers, having no cups, a corolla of four ſmall_ 


J petals, numerous ſtamina and ſtyles, ſucceeded by round- 


in cluſtered heads of ſeeds, terminated by the perma- 
nent ſtyles. 5, e 
The ſpecies are, | 3 
1. CLEMaTis Viticella, ¶ Fiticella Common Virgin's 
Bower. (Compound decompound leaves, with cl entire 
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young 


growth. 


Single Blue. floavered. 

Purple flowered... 
 Red-floxwered. | | 
 Doutble-flowwered, very ornamental. 


2. CLEMAT1s Vitalba, C Vitalba White Wild Climber, 
or Traveller's Joy. ( Pinnated leaves, with heart-ſhap-d, | 
climbing lobes.) _ ͤ Do 20 
This grows wild in England, &c. running over the 
| hedges and buſhes by way ſides. | 5 
3. CLEMUATIS Vierna, (Viorna) Carolina Purple Vir. 
gin's Bower. (Compound. decompound leawes, with ſome- | 


times trifid lobes.) © 9 8 - 
4. LEMATIS criſpa. | Curled-flowered Carolina 


Climber. (Simple and ternate leaves.) — 
5. CLEemarFis orientalis. Oriental, or Eaftern Virgin's. Fl 
_— (Compound leaves, with angular wedge-ſhaped | 
6. CLemarTi1s virginiana. Virginian Ternate-leaved 
Virgin's Bower. (Trifoliate leaves, with heart-ſhaped, * 
angulated lobes.) _ 6·„ 1 


. CLiemaTis cirrhoſa. Cirrhoſe European Spaniſh 


Climber. (Simple oval leaves, and climbing cirrhi, or 
tendrili. | | | ; 


Fhey have all long ſlender pliant ftalks, ſhooting many 
feet in length in one ſeaſon, mounting upon the adjacent 


trees, buſhes, and hedges, flowering profuſely as they 
aſcend ; and are peculiarly calculated to train over bow- 


ers, arbours, rural ſeats, and againſt naked walls; to run 


over rough hedges, ſhrubs, and buſhes; and to aſcend 


upon trees in the ſhrubbery, wilderneſs, wood-walks, 
thickets, and ſhady receſſes, &c.. But the double-flower- 
ing Clematis viticella, or Common Virgin's Bower, claims 


precedence of all the others,. for the beauty of its flow- 


ers; though all the other demand admittance in the 
general collection, as they will increaſe the variety very 


agreeably. 


„ all the ſorts by layers and cuttings of the 


oots, in the ſpring and autumn ſeaſon ; or the 
layers, indeed, at any time: they will all readily emit | 
roots, and form proper rooted plants in one ſummer's 
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CLETHRA, / Clethra. Or the claſs and order De- 


.candria monc gynia. fs 


It is a very ornamental, deciduous flowering ſhrub, of 
three, four, or five feet growth, with oblong ſimple 
leaves, and very beautiful ſpikes of white flowers at the 


ends of the branches; having a five-parted cup, five ob- 


long petals, ten filaments, one ſtyle, and roundiſh trival- 
vous ſeed-capſules. 
CLETHRA alnifolia. Alder-leaved American Clethr Qs 


(Long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves.) 


Admit this pretty flowering ſhrub in the front of he 
ſhrubbery, and ſome in pots to move, ta adorn any com- 
partment occaſiona ly; and you may propagate it by ſeed, 

ſuckers, and layers, in the ſpring. 


CNEORUM, Wipow- Wai. Of the clas and or- 


cer Triandria monogynia. 


This is a low, buſhy, ornamental, ever-green flowering- 8 


ſhrub, with oval leaves, ard yellowiſh flowers, having 
three oblong petals, thiee ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a 0. 
bular trilobate, three: ſeeded berry. 8 
But one ſpecies, viz. 

CN EORUMicoccum. ""Three-ſeeded Cneorum, or Wi- 
dow-Wail. 

It is eligible for all ſurubbery compartments, as a 
buſhy ſtandard; and is propagated by cuttings and flips 
of the young ſhoots, in ſpring, in a hot bed, or ſhady 
border; and by ſeed, in the common ground, ſown half 
an inch deep; and the young ſeedling plants, at a year 


or two old, muſt be planted out in nurſery rows, to at- 


tain due ſize to adorn the ſhrubbery, &c. 


COLUTA, BTrADpDER SENNA. Claſs and order Dia- 


delphia decandria. 
They are deciduous flowering-tree and ſhrub kinds, of 
upright growth, for adorning the ſhrubbery, ornamented 


with winged leaves of many pairs of ovaliſh lobes, termi- 


nated by an odd one, and numerous looſe cluſters of pa- 
pilionaceous yellow and red flowers; having monyphyl- 
lous bell-ſhaped, five-parted cups, a corolla, with the 
ſtandard, wings, and carina, varying in figure, ten dia- 
delphous ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a large ſwolen bladder- 
ſhaped pod, with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. © 

ne 
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36 HARDY TREES 
3 The ſpecies and varieties are, | 


 CoLuTEa arbereſcens, Tree Colutea, or | Common L m 
Bladder Senna. (Having obcordate-oval Js of ob 


1 La ves, and pale yeiloaw flowers.) | an 
4 | r —_ be 
14 Pocock's Eaſtern Shrubby Colutea. 7 With intire, oval | "= 
ue, ro the leaves, and deep yellow fleavers.). Pe 


Oriental Shrubby Colutea. (With deep-red Sentry, ee 
They are of upright growth, the firſt obtaining ten or 
twelve feet ſtature; the others, five or fix, being e | 
with ſingle ſtems and full heads. Plant the firſt ſort any M 
where, the others in favorable fituations; and they will BY © 
effect a very pretty variety in their beautiful winged ? 
_ many-lobed leaves, numerous bunches, and fingular blad- | 
_ Cer-like ſeed-pods, which afford abundance of ſeed for 
propagating their reſpective ſpecies. 3 
They are all eaſily propagated by ſeed, and may alſo E. 
be raiſed from layers. Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, in flo 
beds of good light earth, drilled, or bedded, an inch 
deep: and layers of the lower young ſhoots, in the ſpring 
or autumn, will grow. The ſeeds will grow freely the Wi 
ſame year, and the layers be rooted by next autumn. Plant Wi ©* 
both the ſcedlings and layers out in the nurſery way, 
in the ſpring, to obtain proper ſize for the ſhrubbery. 
_ _CORITARIA, MrartLtE-LEeaveDd SUMACH. Of che 
claſs and eh Dioecia aecandria. 
It is a low, buſhy, deciduous flowering- 8 with ; 
ſmall, oblong, ſhinivg leaves, and ſmall ſpikes of whitiſh I et 
male and female flowers, ſeparated on different plants; C. 
having five- leaved cups, a corolla of five oval petals, ten 
ſtamina, one ſtyle, and an angular hve-ſeeded ny. ſte 
The ſpecies 15, 
Cortar1a myrtifolia. Myrtle- leaved Sumach, « Oval, A 
oblong, ſmall lea ves. C 
 Male-flowered Coriaria, bearing male flowers ory, ”= 
 Female-flowered Coriaria. . 
Plant it any where in the ſhrubbery collection. Yeh 
may pr „ it plenteouſly by ſuckers of the root, and e 
layers of the young wood in autumn or ſpring. 
CORNUS, Coax EI-TxEE, Cornelian Cherry, D. th 


41 Claſs and order, Tetrandria monegynia. | 
Hit $ | 4 


S Engliſh D 
flower-umbels, and blood-red ſhoots.) 
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It furniſhes deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds for orna- 
ment and variety, and is decorated with oblong, oval, and 
obverſe heart-ſhaped leaves, and numerous ſmall yellowiſh 
and white flowers, in ſmall umbellate cluſters; each um- 
bel of flowers contained in a four-leaved involucrum, 
and each floret having a four-parted cup, four oblong 
petals, four ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a roundiſh cherry-like 
red berry, having a two-kernelled nut. 1 5 N 

The ſpecies are, FCC 

1. Cox x us mas. Male Cornus, or Cornelian Cherry- 
Tree. (Oblong leaves, and the flower-umbels and — i | 
crums equal ; ſucceeded by cherry-like, eatable, acid fruit, 
proper to preſerve for tarts, Sc.) vg 

Red-fruited Common Cornel - Tree. 

— „ ̃ V T 

2. Cox x us ſanguinta. Bloody Twig, or Common 
ood. {Oblong, pointed leaves, cymoſe, naked 


hey e arr 5 wh 1 5 , 
3. Cox N us florida. Virginia Re 5 140. 
3 heart-ſhaped leaves, large 52 red 
twips.) f ; 3 „ 

F. emale Narroau- lea ved Virginia Dogwood. 

Blue-berried American Degwweod. 
 White-berried Penſylvanian Dogwoed. 

 White-leaved American Dogwood. 3 | 

They all demand culture in the ſhrubbery, and all 
ether pleaſurable plantations. The Cornus mas is the largeſt 
grower, it obtaining twenty feet height ; the others five, 
ten, or fifteen ; and being all trained with upright ſingle 
ſtems, and full, branchy heads, they will effect a very di- 
ſinguiſhable variety in tree and ſhrub collections, in their 
er foliage, ay _— of —— which in the Male 

ornel appear early in ſpring, in ſmall, cloſe, preeniſh- 
yellow umbels, nf fades Sy ends of the branches; in 
the others in ſummer, in large white umbels, terminating | 
the ſhoots ornamentally, ſucceeded in the whole by clui- 
ters of red, wn, and other _— berries, yang 
a very agreeable diverſity ; as alſo the Dogwood kinds in 
their . red 4 | 

The Cornelian Cherry 1 alſo in eſtimation for its fruit 

N _ 


inch deep : alſo by layers of the young wood. 


| Gilting of the Common Hazel-Nut-Trees, Filbert, and ſome Ml ©" 


with large roundiſh, rough leaves, and male and female 
flowers, b 

in long, ſmall, ſcaly catkins, in winter; the latter in cloſe * 
_ cluſters, early in the ſpring; each ſcale of the catkin form- . 
ing a cup to the male flowers; but the females have large e 
thick two-leaved calyxes; no corolla many ſtamina in 
the males; in the females, an oval germen, and two EN 


rated cup, attending it to maturity, ripening in Auguſt 


„„ , TRERS 
to preſerve for tarts. The trees ſhould be trained either 2; 


eipaliers, or half. and full ſtandards, and their branches 
permitted to extend moſtly at cheir natural length. = 
They are all propagated by ſeed, layers and cuttings, Nu 
Sow the ſeed in the autumn or ſpring, an inch or two deep: A 
the autumn ſowing generally comes up next-ſpring ; the | { 
other probably not till next year, Layers and cuttings | - 
performed on the young ſhoots of the year, in autumn or |$ - 
ſpring, will be rooted by autumn following. EG | N 
CORONILLA, JorinrTeD-PoppeD ColuTta, Of FRY - 
the claſs and order Diadelpbia decandria. C 
It furniſhes one hardy, deciduous, upright, flowering. ÞY ; 
mrub, with neat winged leaves, and papilionaceous yel- . 
low flowers in bunches; compoſed of a monophyilou; die 
bifid calyx, a corolla, with a heart-ſhaped ſtandard, oval |. 
wings, and ſhort carina or keel, one ſtyle, and a long, £ Nr 
taper, jointed ſeed- pod. | - Fi 
The hardy ſpecies 15, ES” = 
_ CoroxiLLa Emerus, (Emerns) or Scorpion Senna. N. 
Pinnated leaves, with three pair of lobes and an odd one, _ 
ard peduncles, generally, with three flowers.) 5 — 
Dararf Scorpion Senna. 5 ES 1 
Plant tkem any where in the ſhrubbery collections, and * 
propagate them by ſeed, in the ſpring, ſown half an N. 


CORYLUS, HazEL-Nur-TREEB, FIL BERT, &. Fil 
Of the claſs and order, Moncecia polyandria. | 
They are deciduous nuciferous, or nut-bearing trees, con- 


other eminent varieties, moſtly of the moderate tree kinds, ns 
from eight or ten, to fifteen or twenty feet high, garniſhed ful 


eparated on the ſame tree; the former collected ta 


D 


ſtyles: the germen ſucceeds to an oval nut, containing a BY 4 
ſweet eatable kernel; each nut incloſed in its large lace- ** 
and September. Te * 


AND SHRUBS. — 39 


= = The ſpecies are, 5 
5 . . CorrLvs Avellana, ( Avellana) or Common EF:2zc!- 
„ Nut-Tree. (Large oval, rough leaves, with eval, ob, 
4 ftipula. ) 5 | 5 N | 
he BY Common Hazel of the Woods, producing reurd nuts. 

4 Leng Wood Nut. Fe 


Large Cluſter Woed Nut. 

Great Cob Nut, | 

Barcelona Nut. | 

Filbert Nut, with red fernels. 

Filbert. Nut, with white kernels s. 

Theſe are all ſuppoſed to be accidental ſeedling vari?- 
| ties of the Common Hazel- Tree. 5 

2. CoxyLus Colurna, ¶ Colurna) or Dwarf Byzantine 
Nut-Tree. ( Round#/h, pointed leaves, haviag linear, acute 
Sepula ) N | = 
C 3. CoryYLvus corzuta. Horned, or American Cuckold 

The Common Hazel-Tree grows naturally in our 
woods, foreſts, and hedge-rows, in the greateſt abun- 
dance; but this, and its principal varieties, merit admit- 
and tance into the garden collections, both as fruit-rrees and 
an for variety; though, more plenteouſly, the large Cluſter 
Nut, Cob Nut, Barcelona Nut, and Filbert; but the 
Filbert moſt of all, for the great excellence of its fine 
well-reliſhed kernel: all of which may be planted any 
where in a garden, orchard, ſhrubbery, hedge-rows, and 
any out-grounds, as fruit-trees, trained both as half and 
full ſtandards, with ſingle ſtems, from three or four, to 
nve or fix feet high, branching out at theſe heights into 
full heads; alſo, in rough hedges, to grow up without 
cutting. Plant the ſtandards fifteen or twenty feet di- 
ſtance, keep them to ſingle tems below, and permit them 
to branch out above all round. The hedge-plants ſhould 
be ſet two or three feet aſunder, mugs | up a little on 
the ſides below, but ſuffered to branch out freely above; 
In all of which they will bear abundantly, though the 
detached ſtandards generally afford the largeſt and beſt- 
Havoured nuts, earlieſt ripe, nb 
The Filbert is alſo ſometimes formed into eſpalier hedges 
in the garden, planted fifteen or eighteen feet diſtance, and 
«>! branches regularly arranged fix inches aſunder, 

5 2 5 without 
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without ſhortening; and they produce larger and earlier 


nuts. T6 55 
All theſe ſorts of nuts may alſo be introduced into orna- 


mental plantations, and on the borders of wood-walks, 
ſhady walks, ſhrubberies, &c. diſpoſed as ſtandards; and 
they will both diverſify the premiſes, and furniſh abun- 
dance of fruit. | 5 
The Common Hazel-Tree is likewiſe of eminent value 


as a foreſt- tree, principally however for underwood in cop- 


pices and hedge-· rows, to run up to ſtems to cut for poles, 
ccc. for numerous uſeful purpoſes ; but you may likewiſe 
let ſome grow up for ſtandards. | 


They are all eaſily propagated plenteouſly by the 
nuts planted, and by ſuckers and layers. The nuts be- 


ing preſerved in ſand till February, ſow them in drills 
two inches deep, for tranſplantation, when the plants are 
2 year or two old, in nurſery-rows, a yard aſunder,— | 
| Suckers rifing plenteouſly from the root, may be taken up 
in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with roots, and planted 


either in the nurſery for training, or ſome of the largeſt 


at once, where they are to remain; and layers of the 
young lower branches, any time from October till March, 


will take root abundantly, and be fit for planting off in 


Obſerve, the permanency of the deſirable varieties is 


obtained with certainty only either by layers, or ſuckers: 
the ſeedling plants do not always come the ſame again: 
or you may graft or bud the improved kinds upon any ſort 
of Hazel ſtocks. „„ 


CRATAGUS, HAW THORN, or Wild Service-Tree. 


Of theclaſs and order, Iceſandria digynia. 


They are valuable deciduous berry-bearing tree and 


| ſhrub kinds, for uſe and ornament, obtaining from five, 


ten, or twenty, to fifty feet ſtature, in different ſpecies ; 


moſtly defended with ſtrong thorns, and garniſhed with 


ſimple leaves, which in ſome are triſid, ſome ſeptangular, 
and others large, oval, and entire, and numerous cluſters 
of white hermaphrodite flowers ; having five-parted cups, 


a corolla of five roundiſh concave petals, twenty ſtamina, 


and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by bunches of red, two- ſeeded 
berries, ripe in autumn. 255 = 


'The 


The ſpecies are, 


1. CRATEGUS Oxyacantha, 7 Oxyacantha J or Common 
7 Obrafel tri-lebated Sſaxwed 


Hawthorn, cr White Thorn. a 


leaves.) 
Varieties; | 


C:mmen Single-loſſom Hawthorn, with red berries, or. 
Bates. Fa nous for making the beſt * in the ww 


for outward fences. | 
 Double-bloſſem Hawthorn, 
Scarlet-berried Hawthorn. 
Jelloav - Berried Hawthorn, 
I hite-Ferried Hawthorn. 
Maple-leaved Hawthorn. 


Thorn. 

2. Craraxeus torminalis. 
or Maple-leaved Crategus. 
gular leaves, and bunches of eatable berries.) _ 

Its large bunches of reddiſh berries of an agrecable tart 


Wild Service-berry Tree, 


reliſh, rigen in October and November, and are eatable 5 


whes they have lain ſome time to become ſoft. 


3. CRaTEGUs Aria, (Aria) White Beam, -or White ; 
(Large, oval, unegqually-Jawed, aubite leaves, 


Leaf-Tree. 


poary wmnderneath, ) 
4. CRATEGUS 8 Axarolus) or Azarole Thorn. 


(Obtuſe, ſomeæt hat three=lobed, dentated leaves, and brecht 5 


of eateble berries, ripe in Autumn. 9 
Strong-thorned Axarole. 
T hornleſs Azarcle. 
Jagged- lea ved Azarole. 
Deutle-flowered Axar ole. 2 
5. CRaTEGus ceccinia. Scarlet-fruited Great Ame- 

rican Azarole, or Cockſpur Hawthorn, 

lated, ſawed, ſinooth leaves.) 
6. CRaTAzcvs Crus-galli, (Crus-galli) or Cockſpur- 


thorned Virginia Azarole, ( wo -ſoaped, oval, ferrated, 1 
/imocih lade. | 


Long-therned Cockſpur Azarole 
9hert-thorned Cockſpur Axarole. 0 / 
Pear-tree-leaved. | 
Plum-tree-leaved. 


7. Characus tomento/ſa. T ww Gentry: 
I E 3 leaved 


AND SHRUBS. 4 


Gt. fonbury Early flower: ng Hawthorn, « or Glaſtonbury 


{Large heart-formed, ſeptan= 


( * angu- | 
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leaved Virginia Crategus, (Oval, wedge-ſhaped, angu- 
lated, fawed leaves.) Ws Et 4 15 / 8 


8. CR ATÆE Gus viridis, Green-leaved Thornleſs Vir. 


ginia Cratægus. (Spear-fhaped, oval, almoſt trilobate 
leaves, green on both fides.) Eo 


All theſe trees are valuable in moſt of our hardy plan- 


_ tations. The three firſt ſpecies grow naturally in Eng- 
land, the fourth in France and ltaly, and all the others 
are from America; obtaining in ſtature, the firſt ſort fif. 


teen or twenty feet; the ſecond and third, from thirty to 


| forty or fifty; the other five are of much lower growth: they 


are all furniſhed with leaves only in ſummer, flowering in 


Z May or | moſtly white, produced in bunches from the 
 fides an 
_ Tipe berries in September and October. 


ends of the branches, ſucceeded by cluſters of 
Of the moſt uſeful kinds are, the Commen Hawthorn, 


for forming the moſt effectual outward hedge-fences in | 
the world, called Quickſet hedges; and the Wild Service, 


and Crategus Axarolus, as fruit-trees, for their eatable 


red berries, that ripen in October, and which being then 


gathered, and hung up in bunches till they become ſoft and 


mellow, eat with an agreeable acid flavour: and theſe two 
ſorts, as fruit trees, may be arranged in orchards, ave- 
nues, and pleaſure-grounds, &c. as full flandards: like- 
_ wiſe, as timber-trees, they may be arranged in company 
with other deciduous foreſt-trees, in which they will alſo 

effect a very pleaſing variety. | 8 


Alſo, for ornament and obſervation, all the ſpecies and 


reſpeclive varieties demand admittance into our beſt plan- 


tations and ſhrubberies, in which they will have a very 


agreeable effect. | 


All the forts are propagated by ſeed, and occaſionally 
by layers, and budding or grafting, to continue any de- 
firable variety diſtin. nn > On 

| Sow the ſeed, or berries, in autumn, ſuch as the Haw- 


_ thorn, and all others that can be then obtained, or early 


in the ſpring, either at once in beds of good earth, two 


inches _—_ or, as the ſeeds, being moſtly of a hard, bon 
t 


nature, often remain a year in the ground before they 
vegetate, it is a common praQtice, previous to ſowing, to 


| bury them in a heap in a trench in dry ground, covered 


fx inches deep with earth, to remain thus for a year pre- 


ing for vegetation ; then to be taken up and ſown either 


in drills, or broad -caſt over the bed, and earthed over two 
inches deep, and they will come up freely in the ſpring ; 
and the plants, when a year or two old, to be bedded out in 


the nurſery, to grow to proper ſize: though the Haw- 
thorn ſets are often proper to plant for hedges imme- 
diately from the ſeed-bed, but more eligibly after having 
one, two, or three years growth in nurſery-rows. But 
the other plants, deſigned for ſingle ſtandards, muſt remain 
to be trained up to four, five, or fix feet height, or more, 


for final tranſplantation. : 2 
Layers of the young lower ſhoots in autumn, will root 


a, I „ 
The budding, or grafting, any choice variety, to ren- 
der it permanent, may be performed upon the Hawthorn, 


or any other of the Crategus kind the molt convenient, 
Hawthorn hedges are formed various ways; ſome by ſow- 

ing the ſeed at once waere the hedge 1s intended ; others by 

| planting young ſets, previouſll- raiſed from ſeed in a nur- 


ſery, as above: they are ſometimes planted entirely on 


level ground, for interior hedges; at others, ſlanting in the 


ſide of a bank and ditch, for outward fences ; and again, 
ereGly, on the top of the bank, having the ditch on the 
outſide, Sometimes, in dividing fields, a bank, four, 
five, or fix feet wide, is raiſed with a ſmall ditch on each 
ſide, the ſides formed with ſquare ſpits of turf frum the 


| top of the ditch, or elſewhere, and the middle filled up 
with earth; and being about two feet, or a yard high, a 


hedge is planted a ong the top. | 3 
The ſets for hedges may be of one or two years old; 


but if three, four, or more, the thickneſs of a finger, 


[ 


the better. 


In planting on level ground, cr on the top of a bank, 
cut oat, with a ſpade, a narrow trench, one {tide upright; 


then, heading the ſets to fix or eight inches, ali aa equal 


length, plant them againit the upright fide of the trench, 


in the roots and the body of 
the ſets; and if a double hedge is intended, plant ano- 


{1x inches aſunder, earthing 


ther row in the ſame manner, fix or ei-ht incues, or a 
foot from the Gr.  - „„ 
But for outward fences, it is expedient to form a dich 


and bank; the ditch to be on the outſide, turming the 


bank 
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bank with the excavated earth of the ditch, moderately 


ſloping: and the thorn ſets to be placed ſide-way into the 


ſide of the bank, as you advance in the for:aation thereof, 
in two rows, one above another, as foilows. — The ditch, 


being lined out a yard wide at top, is to be digged cut, 


ſloping, two or three feet deep; and the firſt fpits of earth 
laid along the top of the inner ſide of the diich, to form 


the beginning of the bank: or previouſly lay a row of 
ſquare ſpit turfs, graſs-fide downward ; and, in either me- 
thod, back up behind with earth from the ditch. On this 


lay a row of ſets, with their heads towards the ditch, and 


pointing a little upward, about three or four inches out, 


and fix inches aſunder; earthing them over with mold 


from the ditch, forming the ditch and bank as you pro- 
ceed; and having advanced eight, ten, or twelve inches 


higher, lay another row of ſets as before, landing them 


up in the ſame manner; and finiſh the formotion of 


the ditch and bank, raiſing the latter a foot cr mere above 
But, if judged more eligible, you may firſt form the ditch 
and bank; raiſing the bank to its full height, and form- 


ing a broad border at top, plant two rows of quick, in 


an upright poſition, in the manner direged for planting 


on the level ground. 


Or, for middle. fences in fields, if a double ditch and 
raiſed bank be intended, in order for planting the hedge 


at top thereof, line out the baſis of the bank five or more 
feet wide, with a two or three-feet ditch on each fide, 
forming the face of the bank with layers of ſquare ſpit 


graſs turfs, laid topſy-turvy, beginning the firſt layer 
cloſe along the inner edges of the ditches, employing the 
excavated earth thereof in backing up the turfs, and filling 


up the gorge, or middle ſpace of the bank; ſtill raiſing 


the front with turfs in regular layers, drawing each ſide 


in gradually, finiſhing the whole about a yard high, by 


two or three feet wide at top; there forming a level 


border of earth, in which to plant the quick-ſets in a 


double row, in an upright manner, as before explained. 
The youug hedges planted in either of the above me- 


| thods, and having the ſets previouſſy headed to about 


fix, eight, or ten inches, or a foot, according to their 


| ſtrength, wil! have ſhoots puſhed from all the lower eyes, 


and be formed thick of wood from the very bottom. 


Let 
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Let them be kept very clear of large, and all running 
and climbing weeds, till the thorns have advanced in 
growth. 5 3 * | 
If any defence againit cattle appears neceſſary in expoſed | 
places, till the hedye is grown out of danger, it ought 
to be performed as ſoon as planted, either with railing, 
hurdles, a dead hedge, or open paling, as fuits your 
convenience. b = 5 
In training the hedges, top them but ſparingly while 
young, till arrived to the proper height: only juſt trim 
with the garden-ſhears any rambling top - ſhoots, that greatly 
out-grow the reſt, that the whole may advance equally, 
and ſoon arrive to the height intended; being, however, 
careful to run over the whole top lightly every year, while 
the hedge is in training, to form it even and regular, as 
well as to make it ſhoot out below, and thicken as it 
advances; clipping the ſides alſo evenly every year. 
And if the hedge is intended for any conſiderable height, 
as a defence againſt winds, &c. it may be run up fatter, 
and generally cut up taper on the ſides gradually, to have 


it conſiderably thinneſt at the top; but, deſigned as 


a ſtrong outer fence againſt the inroads of cattie, &c. a 
hedge of three, four, or five feet height, may be ſuffi- 
cient, eſpecially on the top of a bank ; but, on level 
ground, may be run up fix or eight feet. : 
After the hedge is arrived to the propoſed height, 
it muſt be clipped freely, both at top and fides, to the 
proper height and width. 5 „„ 
Summer is the moſt eligible ſeaſon for clipping theſe, 
and all other hedges, when they may be trunmed with 
conſiderable eaſe, expedition, and truth; and where a 
neat hedge is required, it is expedient to perform two 
clippings each ſummer, one in the middle or end of 
June, the other in the latter end of Auguſt, or in Sep- 
tember; but when only one trimming annually is intended, 
it ſhould be performed in Auguſt, when the ſummer ſhoot 
15 paſt, 5 8 8 VVV... 
But field hedges are often permitted to run up in their 


natural growth, without any clipping at all; only after 


ſeveral years, when grown very high, full of large wood, 
or naked at bottom, they thin out the ſuperfluous and moſt 
trregular wood, then plaſh the remainder by cutting 8 

gaſh 
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gaſh in the ſtems and branches, and lay them along ſlar t- 
ing, the way of the hedge, ſecured by plaſhing them 
between other ſtems, &c. left ſtanding erect, but headed 


18 down to the height intended; and thus they make a 
| {| ſtrong, cloſe hedge. 8 5 
1 CU PRESSUS, Cyreress-Trzs. Of the claſs and 
45 order Monoecia monadelphia. . „ 
1 It comprehends delightful coniferous, ever- green and 1100 
1 deciduous trees, arriving to conſiderable altitude in a wh 
©. +38 moſt beautiful regularity of growth, very cloſely gar- Ba 
1 niſhed with very ſmall leaves, and ſmall heads of male ſus 
| and female flowers, collected, the males into oval amen- WW * | 
tums, the females in rcundith ſcaly cones ; no corolla, or * 
petals; many united ſtamina, or anthera; and one very . 
ſhort ſtyle, ſucceeded by a roundiſh, ſcaly cone, involving on 
the ſeeds in the ſcales. : "; —— —_— 
The ſpecies are, Hs 3 wh 
1. Curregssus /empervirens. Sempervirent or Com- "Ws 
mon Exer green Cypreſs. ¶ Quadrangular branches, and. hei 
dar. green, imbricated, erect leaves. © a 
Varieties, VVV : 
Upright Ever-green Cypreſs. cla 


- Horizontal Spreading Ever- green Cypreſt. 
Portugal Irregular-ſpreading Ever- green Cypreſs, or Ce- ſhr 
dar of Gea. * 15 
2. Cuenrrssvs Thyoides, (Thyoides) Arbor-Vitæ- leaved 
Ever - green Canada Cypreſs. (Twwo-edged branches, aud BM 
DG EE: 5 
| FA... Curakssus difticha. Diſtichous-leaved Deciduous ſta 
American Cypreſs. (Spreading leaves, ranged in two ſes 
rows.) * N . 5 3 I 
They are fine ornamental trees, moſtly aſſuming 2 
beautiful pyramidical growth, riſing to a tupendous alti- As 
tude in their native ſoil, branching cloſe and regularly 
_ almoſt to the very bottom, and imparting a very fragrant, 
balſamic odour, accounted exceedingly ſalutiferous; have 
all very ſmall, thick leaves, which in the ever-green kinds 
are placed over one another, the other in two rows; and pro- 
duce their flowers on the ſides of the young branches in 
ſpring, the female flowers ſucceeding to ſmall ſeed-cones, 
704.4 ripe late in autumn. | ws . 
EY. Plant theſe moſt beautiful trees plenteouſly in all hardy 
1 plantations, for ornament, and to arrange in rows in wins 
. | ——— Falk 


1 - 
14. 


into handſome hedges. 


avall:s and avenues ; alſo, as detached, ſingle ſtandards, 


and in clumps in ſpacious lawns, and other open ſpaces ; 
or in any conſpicuous compartments of the pleaſure - 


grounds, &c. as in all places they exhibit a ſuperb ap- 
pearance. 3 | | | 


The Ever-green Upright Cypreſs is ſometimes formed 


Introduce them alſo into the foreſt-tree plantations 5 


none are more worthy of culture, as they will proſper any 


where, and the timber is of the utmoſt value for its great 


diuturnity and aromatic property, particularly the Cypre/- 


| ſus ſemperwirens. 


Let them be propagated by ſeed, which being cleared 


from the cones, ſow it in March, in a bed of light earth, 
evenly over the ſurface, and cover them with earth, half 
The plants will riſe ſoon the ſame year. 
Give water in ſummer, and ſhelter from hard froſt; and 
when a year or two old, plant them out in the nurſery ; and 
having obtained from three or four, to ſix or eight feet 
height, plant them out where they are deſigned to re- 


an inch deep. 


r | | | VVV | 
CYTISUS, (Cy::/#s) BASE TrEroIL-TREe. Of the 
claſs and order Diadelphia decandria. . 


They are deciduous and ever green flowering-tree and 


ſhrub kinds, with beautiful trifoliate leaves, and nume- 
rous long ſpikes, and umbellate cluſters of papilionaceous 
yellow flowers at the fides and ends of the 'branches ; 
having bell-ſhaped bilabiated cups, a corolla with an 


oval ſtandard, obtuſe wings, and bellied keel, ten united 
ſtamina, one ſtyle, and oblong ſeed-pods, with kidney 
| ſeeds. - HE 5 . 


The ſpecies are, VVV 

1. Cxrisus Laburnum, ( Laburnum) Common Labur- 
num, or Large Deciduous Cyti/us. Oval. lobed leaves, 
and long pendulous ſpikes of flowers.) 
r i” | 

Common Broad-leaved Laburnum. 
 Narrow-leaved Laburnum, 

Long-ſpiked Laburnum. 

Short-ſpiked Scotch Laburnum. 

Variegated-leaued Laburnum. 


2. CyT13vs /o{flifolius, Seflile-leaved Italian Cyrifus, 
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 bobed leaves, and femple ere ſpikes.) by 
4. CyT1sus Auftriacuss, Auſtrian Upright Cytiſus. 
 (Spear-fſhaped lobes io the leaves, and terminal umbels of 
ling Siberian Gain. (Oval: 


flowers.) 
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or Cytiſus Secundus Clutii, ( Almoſt cloſe-fitting leaves, and 


ered flower-ſpikes.) „„ 7 
3- Crrisus nigricans. Black Auſtrian Cytiſus. C Oval. 


5. CyT1svs fupinus. Tr 
lobed leaves, and terminating umbels of flowers.) 
6. CyTYysus Hirſutus. Hairy Ever-green Spaniſh Cy. 


ius. ( Pendulous lateral ſpikes, with hairy cups.) 
They are all eminent furniture for pleaſurable planta- 


tions, as fine flowering ſhrubs ; though the firſt ſort ¶ La- 


*burnum,* and varieties are of the moderate tree kind, 


twenty feet high, or more; the others are of the ſhrub. 


tribe, from four or five, to ſix or eight feet high; all the 
forts having leaves compoſed of three diſtin& lobes on 
each pedicle, or footſtalk, called trifoliate leaves; and the 
flowers appear profuſely in ſpikes and bunches, very or- 
namentally, in May and June, ſucceeded by plenty of 


ripe ſeed-pods in autumn. | 
Propagate them by ſeed, layers, and cuttings, but moſtly 


by ſeed, ſown in March, in beds of common earth, 


arilled, or bedded in an inch deep; they will come up 
the ſame year; and next ſpring, put out the plants in 


the nurſery to be trained with ſingle tems and full heads, 
for the ſhrubbery, &c. Layers and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, in autumn, will grp. 


D. 


IAbHNR, Seurce-Lauker and Mexercon, Of the 


"I Claſs and order, Octandria monogynia. 


hs fe aaa 


They are ever-green and deciduous 


che ſhrubbery, with long ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmall ov 


leaves, and numerous ſmall, four- flowers along the 
ſides of the ſhoots ; having a ſmall funnel-ſhaped, four- 


one ſtyle, ſucceeded by a round, one-ſeeded = 
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The ſpecies are, 

1. Dar NE Le. 7 3 J Coma 1 
green Spurge Laurel of the Woods. (Long, 3 | 
friff, ſmooth, ſhining leaves, with flowers in cluſters, a , 
black berries. : 
Variegated-leaved & purge Lawel. 

2. Dar HN E Mexereum, ( Mezereum ) Common Meze- 

reon. ( Oval leaves, with flowers, three together; very ar- 

namentally, early in the Jpring. ) | 

r | 
Purple-flowered, and red berries. 

Pale-red-flowered. 2 

Crim/on-flowered. | 

White-flowered, and ye 2 berries. 

Variegated-leaved. 

3. Dartine Conran, {Cneorum) Narrow-leaved Hon- 
garian Daphne. (& — naked leaves » and termi- 
rating cluſters of flowers.) _ 
4. DarHNE alpina. Alpine Downy-leaved Daphne. 

(Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe, downy * and lateral cloſe- t- 

ting, aggregate flowers.) 

ly Hary- leawved Alpine Daphne. 

h 5. DayanE Tarton raira, (Tarton raira. ) Tarton rair, 

up or Montpelier Silvery-leaved Daphne. 

"of Theſe are all moderate ſhrubs, of upright growth, from 

is, two or three, to four or five feet high, eminent for orna- 

* menting the pleaſure- ground. The Laureola, a native of 

our woods, is a delightful little ever- green; and the Me- 
zereon 15 a ſingularly beautiful early-flowering ſhrub of the 
deciduous tribe, flowering admirably ornamental in Ja- 
nuary, February, and the early part of March, all along 
the upper ſhoots, and diffuſing a delicious fragrance. 

Propagate all the ſorts from ſeeds (berries) ſown in 
Ottober, November, &c. or in the ſpring, in any light 
earth, drilled or bedded in an inch eep ; alſo by layers 
of the young ſhoots, and ſuckers from the roots. 


n 1 1 
„ PIOSPYROS, Ixorax Pars-Prun. Of the claſy 
the [2d order Polygamia dioecia. 

a It furniſhes two deciduous, exotic tree-kinds, from 

ith 


Africa and America, of moderate growth, F as 1 for va- 
niety in ornamental plantations z garniſhe with ſimple 
F leaves, 
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leaves, and hermaphrodite and male and female flowers, - 


in two diſtinct plants; having one-leaved divided cups, a 
monopetalous, ache arted corolla, eight ſtamina, one 


ſtyle, and large glo lar fruit of. the berry kind, * 


The ſpecies are, 
1. Diosr v ROS Lotus, 1 ralſe FOR; or Tobias 
Date-Plum. { Leaves having the ſurface of two colours. 
2. Dios ry ROS Virginiana. Virginia Piſhamin lam. 


(Leaves having the ſurface all of one colour.) 


They claim admittance in every good ſhrubbery in the 


| deciduous collection, and may be raiſed from ſeed ſown 
in the ſpring, either in the full ground, or in pots, in or- 
der to be forwarded in a hot-bed, juſt to bring up the 
plants, being ſheltered from froſt for a winter or two; then 


lanted into the nurſery, and other plantations, to remain, 


in a defended ſituation. 


_ DIRCA, LEATHER WOOD. „ the claſs and order 
OFandria monogynia. 


It is a low, deciduous ſhrub of North Aue den fs va- 
riety ; adorned with oval, yellowiſh leaves, and a club- 


ſha d, monopetalous, bellied flower, with eight ſtamina 


and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by a one-ſeeded berry. 


The ſpecies is, 
Dic paluſtris. Marſh. Virginia Leatherwood. 
Plant it in the ſhrubbery clumps, in a moiſt ſituation ; 


and you may propagate it by ſeeds, and by layers and cut- 


tings of the young wood, 


= 


LEAGNUS, Wilo Otive-Trzs. Of the claſs 
and order e monogynia. 


"| They are deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, of exotic growth ; 


decorated with ſpear-ſhaped and oval filvery leaves, and 


ſmall apetalous 9 conſi of monophyllous, qua- 
erihd, —_ cups, no — four Pe: Ld oae cle, 
and ſmall olive-ſhaped fruit, containing an obtuſe nut. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. ELZacnus anguſtifolia, — Bohemian 
Zlæagnus. ( Fear pes . . 


2. EL&- 
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2. ELzacnvus latifolia. Broad-leaved Indian Elæag- 
nu. | ( Oval leaves. ) | | „ . 2 | 
Plant theſe ſhrubs in any conſpicuous compartment of 
the ſhrubbery, in a ſheltered ſituation: you may propa- 
gate them by layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, 
in the ſpring ; and the cuttings may be forwarded in a 
hot-bed. FFF . 
EMPETRUM, BIAck-BEN RIED HEAT EH, or Crow- 
berry. Of the claſs and order Dioecia tetrandria. DE: 
It is a low under-ſhrub, with very ſmall leaves, ſmall 
male and female flowers, ſeparated on different plants; 
having three ſmall petals, three ſtamina and one Ryle, ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh nine-ſceded black berry. 
The ſpecies is, — —_ 
EMPETRUM zigram. Black Empetrum, or Black- ber- 
ried Heath. (Trailing talks.) . 
This is a mountainous plant in England, &c. in boggy 
ſituations ; is introdu in the ſhrubbery collections 
for variety, in moiſt places; and may be propagated by 
ſeed, in a ſhady border, ia the ſpring ; alſo by layers, and 
off- ſets emitted from the bottom. | 2 . 
EPHEDRA, SRU BY Horse-Tait. Of the claſs 
and order Dioecia monadelphia. V | 
This compriſes two under-ſhrubby ever-greens, with 
ruſhy-like ſhoots and leaves, male and female flowers in 
amentums, &c, on ſeparate trees, no corolla, or petals, 
ſeven monadelphous ſtamina, two oval germens and ſhort 
ſtyles, ſucceeded by oval two-ſeeded berries, 
„ , i ET 
1. ErRHEDRA diffachya, Shrubby Horſe-Tail, with 
twin amentums, _ | | | 
2. ErHEDRA monoftachya. Dwarf Shrubby Horſe-Tail, 
with ſingle amentums. „5,5 | | 
Diſpoſe them in the front of ſhrubberies : they are pro- 
Pagated by ſuckers, and by layers of the young ſhoots. 
EPIGOCZA, Trailing ArBuUTUs. Of the claſs and 
order Decandria monogynia. =; „ on 
It is a trailing flowering-ſhrub, with oblong, waved 
leaves, and looſe bunches of white flowers at the end of 
the branches; having a double fix-leaved perianthium, a 
monopetalous, tubulons, ſalver-ſhaped corolla, five-parted 
above; ten ſtamina, a globular germen with a quinquefid 
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| monogynia. 


Ry ( Leaves by fives, ſpreading out.) 


__ ſucceeded by a globoſe, pentangular, many-ſecded 
The ſpecies is, 


EIA repens, Trailing Virginia Epigæa, with re- 


peut, or reoting ſtalks, | 


Arrange it forward in the ſhrubbery clumps ; and pro- 


pagate it by its rooting-ſtalks and off-ſets, detached in au- 


tumn or ſpring : alſo by layers and cuttings, in the ſame 
ſeaſons. „%%% VV 
ERICA, HeaTn. Of the claſs and order Ocandria 


This genus comprehends moſtly low, under -ſhrubby, 


wild plants of England, &c. retained in many of our 


eminent ſhrubberies for variety, being of humble, buſhy 


growth, cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall ſimple leaves, 
and numerous quadrifid flowers, arranged along the upper 
part of the ſhoots, very ornamentally ; having four-leaved 


coloured cups, a ſmall {welling four-parted corolla, eight 


filaments, and one ſtyle, fuccecded by a quadrilocular 
ſeed-capſule. a Ee e 


I he ſpecies of moſt note are, 


1. Ex1ca vulgaris Common Wild Engliſh Heath, 


Varieties, > TE 
Purple-flowered Common Heath. 


7 Arrow-ſhaped, oppefite leaves, and unequal corolla. 


n hite floarered Common Heat h. 


2. ERICA cinerca, Cineredus, or Aſh- coloured Heath. 
{ Linear, ſmooth leaves, by threes.) 5 
3. Erica ciliaris. Ciliated, or Hairy-edged - leaved 
Heath. ( Hairy-edged lea ves, by tbrecs ) 

4. Erica terralia. Croſs Four-leaved Heath. {Leaves 


by feurs, ſpreading and ciliated.) 


5. Erica multiflera. . Multiflorous Five-leaved Heath. 


Theſe are all under-thrubby plants of very hardy 


| growth, inhabitants of wild heaths in England, but re- 
_ tained in many curious gardens, to increaſe the variety in 


ſhrubbery collections, where, being diſpoſed in the fronts 


of the compartments, they will effect a very agreeable di- 


verſity in their different minute foliage, and numerous 
ſmall flowers, appearing very ornamentally all ſummer 
and autumn, | | 

They 
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They propagate abundantly by off-ſet root- ſuckers, and 

layers of the branches; and may alſo be raiſed from 
ſeed, ſown half an inch deep; either of which methods 

ſhould be followed early in autumn or ſpring. 
EUONYMUS {( Enonymus) SyinDLE-T REE, Of the 
claſs and order Pentandria menog ynia. . 

They are large deciduous. and ever-green flowering- 

e frabs, garniſhed with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 


Ir Tree. (Obleng, eval leaves, the flowers moſtly guadrifid. ) 
Grows wild in England, in hedges, woods, &. 


ſvreading greeniſh or whitiſh flowers in cluſters ; having 
2 four or five-parted cups, a corolla of four or five oval 

ſpreading petals, five ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded 
5 by quadrangular and pentangular, ſucculent, quinquelo- al 
r culer capſules, with four or five red, berry-like ſeeds, the 1 
y c:pſules opening naturally when ripe, in October, and + 
, diſcorering the ſeeds very ornamentally great part of 1 
T the winter, 95 . 1 
d The ſpecies are, : 5 . 14 
it 1. EvoxyMus evropeus. European Deciduous Spindle- 41! 


„„ V areees. - 
1. Narrow-leaved Spindle-Tree. 5 
: ( Latifelins) Broad-leaved Spindle-Tree. 
Fariegated-leaved Spindle-T ret. e 
Red berried. 
Pal!-red-berricd. 
to N hite-berried. | | 9 | 
2. Evonymus americana, American Exer-green 
d Spindle-Tree. Broad, ſpcar-ſhaped leaves, and all the © 


firwers quinguefid. ) 

es Variety, 

| Viariegated-leaved. - | 
h. They grow ſix or eight ſeet high, and are eſtimated as 

ornamental furniture for all pleaſurable plantations in any 
ly common foil, &c. the firſt particularly, both as a flower- 
c- ing-ſhrub, and for the ſingularity of its red, pgragulous © ** , 
in ſceds, diſcloſed in the open capſules; and the ſecond, alſo, 1 
its as a handſome ever-green. 55 * e 
li Propagate them by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings: ſow the | 90 || 14 
us I ſeeds in autumn or fpring, an inch deep, for tranſplanta 1 
er non in nurſery-rows; and perform the layers and cut- © 


Ungs on the young thoots, the cuttings in a ſhady border. bi | {2 
is „ Fs, bl! 
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F. 


FDAGUS, Brecn-Tres and CyrsxnuT., Of the clai: 
and order Moncecia polyandria. HEY bs 

It comprehends large deciduous foreſt, fruit, and orna- 

mental trees of ſtupendous growth, garniſted with large 


oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and male and female flowers 


apart on the ſame tree, in globular and cylindric catkins; 


having four and five-parted cups, no petals, many male 


filaments, three ſtyles; and the germen ſucceeds to a large 
round, ſpinous capſule, containing two or more nuts, 


ſmall in the Beech, in the Cheſnut large, with fine eat- 


able kernels. ; 
The ſpecies are, VVV 
1. Facus Hlvaticun. Common Beech-Tree of the 


Woods. (Oval leaver, fightly ſerrated.) — 


Voarieties. 
Telleau-Hriped- leawed. 
] bite: ſtriped- lea ved. 

Purfliſh-leaved. 


A 


2. Facvus Caftanea, (Caftanca) Cheſnut-Tree, ( Large, 


eng, ſpear-fſhaped, acutely-ſerrated leaves, naked under- 


_neath.) 


Varieties. 

Manured, or Large Sweet-fruited Spaniſh Cheſuut. 

Wild, or Smaller Cheſnut. | 
| Gold-ftriped-leaved. 

3- Facus pumila. Dwarf American Cheſnut-Tree, or 
Chinguepin. (Spear-ſhaped-oval, acutely-ſerrated leaves, 
d;wwny underneath.) 9 8 | 

They are eminent to arrange in all principal planta- 


tions; but the firſt two ſpecies have ſingular merit as moſt 
valuable foreſt or timber- trees; the Beech attaining from 


ſeventy or eighty, to an hundred feet in height, or more; 
growing expeditiouſly with a ſtraight handſome ſtem, and 
obtaining a great magnitude: the Cheſnut, fifty or fixt} 
feet, or mere, with a-noble ſpreading head, with luxuriant 
foliage, forming a delightful umbrage: this ſort is alſo in 
great reputation as a fruit- tree, in large orchards, avenues, 
&c. for its nutz. The Fagus fumila, being of moderate 

8 4 | growth, 


AND SHRUDBS. 55 
growth, is proper furniture for the ſhrubbery ; and the 
Common Beech, alſo, was formerly in eſtimation for compo- 
ſing ornamental garden-hedges; likewiſe hedges for ſhelter, 

They being all of the deciduous tribe, are 1n leat only 
al: in ſummer, and the flowers come out in May and June, 
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but make no appearance, only for botanic obſervation. "1 
na- Thoſe of the Beech ariſe in roundiſh heads, ſucceeded by N { 
"ge ſmall triangular nuts, called Beech Maſt, falling ripe 1 
ers from the trees about Michaelmas, when they are excellent 
15; for feeding ſwine and large poultry; and the flowers of | > 
ale the Common Cheſnut, and Chinquepin, are collected in 44 
rge long catkins, ſucceeded by large prickly capſules, con- 1 ö 
its, taining large, roundiſh, brown nuts, with their mem 1 
at- braneous ſhells filled with a tender, ſweet kernel, ripe i. 


about Michaelmas, and continue in eating all winter, if 
well preſerved. 8 3 
the The Beech and Common Cheſnut may be cultivated 
for timber- trees, in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, either by 
plants from a nurſery, or the nuts ſown at once where 
they are to remain, drilled in rows five or ſix feet aſun- 
der to allow for thinning; ſome for poles, and others to 
grow up to large 5 . 


4 
14 
I 

' 
14 f 
14 

8 
+10 

# 

: 


ge, The Cheſnut, as a fruit, may be planted in boundaries 
er- of orchards, 3 in avenues, parks, out grounds, 
and hedge rows, forty feet aſunder, in rows, or planted 


inf) or in clumps. 
Let all the ſpecies, alſo, have places in every large or- 
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namental plantation. 8 | 
They are all raiſed with eaſe and in abundance, princi- 1 
„or pally from the nuts, ſown in autumn or ſpring ; the Beech 1 
Ver, bedded in an inch deep; the Cheſnuts preſerved found 4 
in ſand till February, then drilled in, two or three inches 1 
ta- deep; and the plants, at a year or two old, ſet out in Ht 
noſt nurſery lines, and trained with ſingle ſtems, with the lead- 4 
rom ing top ſhoot intire, to ſhoot up as faſt as poſſible, from y 
re; five or fix, to eight or ten feet high; and then planted 
and finally. , „%% ia A wes 8 
x Any deſirable varieties of the Beech and Common Cheſ- 
ant nut, &c. may be rendered permanent by layers, and by 
o in budding, &c. „ n 
ves, FICUS, Fic-Trts. Of the claſs and order Polyga- 
rate mia trioecia. K 
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names: „ 
Early Long Blue, or Purple Fig. 


IH HARDY TREES 
This famous genus, Ficus, affords a moſt eminent fruit- 
tree, beautifully adorned, in ſummer, with large, elegant, 


palmated leaves; but the flowers, male, female, and andro- 


gynous, on three diſtint plants, are wholly concealed 


within the common receptacle, which appears firſt like a 


ſmall round bud on the fides of the young ſhoots ; con- 


fiſting of a general cup, inclofing, in a concealed order, 

numerous minute chaffy florets without petals, but with 
three briſtly ſtamina, and two ſtyles ; md x 

ceptacle, or cover, containing the florets, becomes the fruit, 


the general re- 
gradually augmenting in fize, top or pear-ſhaped, filled 


with a foft ſabſtance; and the florets ſucceed to numerous 
feeds, the whole ripening ſoft and tender, with a delicious 
rich pulp, in Auguſt and September, fit for immediate 


eating off the trees. 


There is but one hardy ſpecies, which is diffuſive in 
many fine varieties; and the ſpecies is, Ty 


Ficvs Carica, (Carica) Common Fig-Tree. (Large . 


palmated leaves.) 


The varieties of the frait are known by the following 


Eorty White F g. 
Large Blue Fig. . 
Large Bren, or Cheſnut Fig. 
Small Brcaus Iſcbia Fig. 
Black Ischia Fig. 
Ereen Iſchia Fig. 
Brown Malta Fig. 
| Black Genea Fig. 
Large White Genoa Fiz. 
Round Breaun Naples Fig. 
Long Brown Naples Fig. 
Black Provence Fig. 5 1 
Brown Madonna, or Brunſick Fig. 


All theſe and many more are the offspring of one com- 
mon ſpecies ; and the trees of all the varieties grow fifteen 
or twenty feet high, or more, with long flender branches, 


making numerous, ſtrong, ſuccolent, green ſhoots, and 


with large leaves, divided more or leſs in the palmated 
way, producing the fruit always on the young ſhoots only : 
| thoſe produced one year bear the fruit the year following, 


emitted 


8 


1 * W 
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emitted in ſpring immediately from the eyes of the ſhoots, 
fr like ſmall green buds, gradually increaſing in volume, 
as before deſcribed ; ripening in Avgult and September, to 
a blue, purple, white, black, or brown colour. | 
But, as many ſecondary or after-fruit riſe on the ſhoots of 
the year in ſummer, attaining quarter or half ſize, but do 


not attain perfection in England in the open air, they 


ſhould be diſplaced in autumn, at the fall of the leaf. 
The Fig-Tree being originally an exotic, from ſouthern 
warm countries, we muſt train it principally as a wall-tree 


againſt warm ſouth walls, for the main crops ; and occaſion- 


ally, in ſunny expoſed eſpaliers; arranging the branches 
horizontally, eight or ten inches aſurder; always retain- 
ing a general ſupply of the young ſhoots of each year for 
ſucceſhon-bearers; and at the ſame time, in winter pruning, 
cutting out a proportionable ſhare of the old bearers, to 
give due ſcope to arrange the ſucceſſional ſhocts, which 
muſt be always trained in at their natural length, becauſe 


they generally bear the fruit towards the upper parts, & : 
2 and 


that, if ſhortened, it would cut away the bearing-wood 
force out a redundancy of uſeleſs ſhoots in ſummer. 
Some may alſo be trained as quarter, or half ſtandards, 


with from two or three, to four or five-feet ſtems, and 
full heads, to plant in ſome defended ſunny ſituation. 


| . Dheir culture, Sc. 75 
The trees are propagated expeditiouſſy by ſuckers, lay- 


ers, and cuttings: Suckers riſing from the bottom, may be 
dug up in autumn or ſpring, with roots, and planted 


either in rows in the nurſery, to be trained, or at once 


where they are to remain. Layers of the young branches 
and ſhoots, in ſpring, will root freely the ſame year, fit 
to plant off in autumn; and cuttings of the ſhoots of a 


year old, planted in a ihady border in the ſpring, will be 


rooted, and have formed ſhcots above by the end of the 
ſummer. Obſerve, in either method, to let thoſe for walls 
and eſpaliers be headed down within eight or ten inches 
of the ground, to ferce out lower branches, as a proper 
foundation to furniſh others regularly upward ; but let 


thoſe for ſtandards run up with a ſingle ſtem to the height 
intended, then branch out at top, and form the head. 


In planting them in the garden, againſt walls, 3 in 
: = | elpa- 
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58 HARDY TREES | 
_ eſpaliers, ſet them twenty feet diſtance, to have full ſcope 
to extend the branches horizontally, increaſing the num- 
ber of branches annually, arranged from fix, to eight or 
ten inches diſtance, one above another, till they cover 

the wall, &c. regularly. e 

They will require pruning every year, in ſummer and 

winter. : | pe gd 5 

In ſummer-pruning, diſplace only the fore- right and 
other very irregular ſhoots of the year, and train cloſe all 
the regular-placed fide-ſhoots at full length, to chufe out 
of in winter-pruning for next year's bearers; and in va- 


cancies you may pinch any convenient ſhoot of the year, 


early in June, to a few eyes, to obtain laterals the ſame 
ſummer, to fill the void ſpace, 


The winter-pruning ſhould not be begun till February or | 


March, as the froſt often makes t havock among theſe 
| fucculent ſhoots; and by leavi g the whole till fpring, 
enough may eſcape the danger to chuſe out of, to furniſh 
the tree, to produce next ſummer's fruit. Select, for 
desrers, the robof, ſhort-jointed, firm ſhoots, on every 
part from the very bottom to the top, at o_ diſtances, 

retrenching the ſuperabundancy cloſe to the mother bran- 
ches, together with part of the former bearers ; and any 
long, naked, old branches, not furniſhed with youn 
bearing wood, cut out either entirely, or to the firſt be 
ſhoot, as ſeems the moſt expedient ; retaining all the ſe- 
lect ſhoots at full length; and train in the whole, ſtraight 
and cloſe to the wall, at the diſtance before adviſed. 
FRAXINUS, As u TEE. 
Pelygamia dioecia. 3 „ 

This genus comprehends a moſt valuable deciduous fo- 
reſt· tree, and ſome for variety and ornament ; garniſhed 
with compuund pinnated leaves, of ſeveral pair of oblong 
lobes arranged along the middle rib, terminated by an 
odd one, and bunches of greeniſh flowers, male, female, 
and hermaphrodite, on the ſame and different trees ; ha- 
ving, in ſome ſpecies, ſmall cups, and corolla, and in 
others none at all Capetalous), two ſtamina, and one ſtyle, 
ſucceeded by bunches of compreſſed pericarpiums, or ſeed- 
veſſels, called Aſh-keys, ripe in autumn, abundantly in 
the Common Aſh, in England. | 


Of the claſs and order 


Thc _ 
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There are three ſpecies, viz. Es 
1. FRaxinus excelffor. Loftieſt, or Common Aſh- 
Tree. ( Folioles of the leaves ſawed, and the flowers with- 
out petals,) Grows naturally in our woods and hedges. 
Voarieties. 5 | = 
White-ftriped-leavcd. 
 Yellow-ftriped-leaved. A 5 
2. FRAx IN us americana. American Broad-Keyed Aſh, 
{ Filioles of the leaves entire.) | . 
Varieties. Th 
) 
White American Aſh, (Fraxinus Nova-Ayglia.) 
| Red American AM. 5 3 
3. FR.xinus Ornus, (Ornus). Flowering Aſh. (Fe- 
lates of the leaves ſawed, and flowers having petals.) : 


Varieies. 5 
Davarf Flowering Asp. 
Larger Flowering Aſh. Ss OD 
4. FRax1Nnus rotundifolia, Round-leaved Calabrian 
Manna Aſh. (Folioles of the leaves oval.) From the 
leaves of this ſort, it is ſuppoſed, the Manna 1s exſuded 
and collected in Calabria, 1 
Theſe trees ſnould aſſemble in large hardy plantations; 
but the Common Aſh particularly, as a firſt- rate timber- 
tree, being of ſwift growth, arriving at ſixty or ſeventy feet 
ſtature; the American Aſh not ſo much, and the others 
about fifteen or twenty. They are all of the deciduous and 
compound-leaved tribe, the Common Aſh having leaves: 
of five pair of lobes, and.an odd one; and the other ſorts 
from three or four, to five pair, terminated- alſo. by an; 
odd lobe, The flowers being moſtly without petals, and 
of a green colour, are not conſpicuous, except in the 
Flowering Aſh ; and hardly any but the Common Aſn are 


| ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in any abundance in England. 


_ Conſidered as foreſt-trees, the Common Aſh is of great 
worth: the American Aſh alſo demands culture in all the 
foreſt-tree collections; but the Common Aſh, (egy 
ſhould be cultivated abundantly in woods and hedge-rows, 
and both as underwood for pclez, and. as ſtandards. far, 
timber, being of exceeding great value in many employ- 
ments, A wood may be formed of them, either from 
nurſery-raiſed plants, or by ſowing: the ſeed at once to 

ROME remain, 
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remain, drilled in an inch deep, in rows, five or ſix feet 
aſunder, and thinning the plants gradually for poles, &c. 
when ſeven, eight, or ten years old; a ſufficiency of the 
beit being left to grow up to large ftandards for timber. 
Ihey are propagated by ſeed ; the common fort in au- 
tums, the others in ſprin, or as ſoon as obtained, in four. 
feet beds, drilled or bedded in aa inch deep. The plants 
will come up in the ſpring, and at a year's growth ſhould 
be planted out in three-fect-wide rows in the nurſery, and 
trained with fingle ſtems, from three to fix feet high, or 
more, for planting out finally. 

Any of the foreign ſorts, of which the ſeed cannot be 
readily obtained, may be propagated by lay ers, or budded 
upon ſtocks of the Common Aſh, 


G. j | 
AUL THERT. A, GauLTRERTA. Of the claſs and 
order Decandria monogynia. 

It is a procumbent under-ſhrub, ak oval leaves, and 
greeniſh flowers, having double cups, a five-parted co- 
rolla, ten ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a pentangular capſule, 
with many-ſeeded berries. | 

'The ſpecies is, hee aſs 
 GAULTHERIA pr 1 Procumbent, or Trailing 
Gaultheria. 
Plant it in the ſhrubbery ; ; and you may propagate it by 
ſeed, and laying its trailing branches. 
7 GENISTA, JoixTED Broom. Of the claſs and or- 
der Di adelphia decandria. 
They are low, floriferous, deciduous Do. with 
ſlender, angulated, and taper greeniſh branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and trifoliate leaves, &c. 
in the different ſpecies ; and papilionaceous yellow flow- 
ers, ſingle, and in cluſters, at the ends of the branches; 
having monophyllous bilabiated cups, an oval reflexed 
vexillum, two ſhort wings, and long carina; ten diadel- 
phous ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by —— bi- 
valvous pods, with kidney ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies are, 


1. GenisTa ſagittalis. Arrow-ſhaped tein Broom. 


© 7 avo-edged jointed trailing braxches, and oval leaves. 8 
5 La CO E- 
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2. GEx Its TA tincteria. Dyer's Broom. 67. aper, chax - 


relled, erect branches, and lancet-ſhaped ſmooth leaves.) 


Uſed by the dyers. 


3. GenisTa anglica. Dwarf Engliſh Broom, or Petty- 


Whin. (Single ſpines, floriferous /pineleſs branches, and 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


4. GenisTa candicans. Upright Trifoliate Italian 
Broom, or Montpelier Cytiſus. (Trifeliate hairy leaves, 
and lateral peduncles, with five flowers.) . 

5. GRENISTA tridentata. Tridented, or amt e 
leaved Portugal Broom. (T hree-cornered jointed b 


| and leaves having three points.) 


6. Gen15Ta florida. Flowering Spaniſh Dyer's Broom. 
Taper, ſtriated branches, filky leaves, and many cluſters of 
flowers.) | | | 


7. Gemisra pilaſa. Hairy Tuberculated Trailing 


| Broom. { Procumbent tuberculated flaiks, and ſpear-ſhaped 


ebtuſe leaves.) 


Theſe rubs may be planted any where in the ſnrub- 


bery, for variety and ornament, as flowering-ſhrubs ; they 
flower abundantly in May, june, and July, effefting a 
very agreeable diverſity, and furniſhing plenty of ſeeds 
for propagation. SH 

They are propagated with facility by ſeed, ſown in 
Oober, &c. drilled or bedded in an inch deep; and the 


young ſeedling plants ſhould be ſet out in the nurſery, to 


train for the ſhrubbery. | | 


GLEDITSIA, Tz1eis-Trorned Acacia. Of the 


claſs and order Polygamia dioecia. 


This genus furniſhes two or three fine ornamental de- 


ciduous American trees, of thirty feet ſtature, armed 
with thorns, and garniſhed with moſt elegant, long, com- 
pound, doubly-pinnated leaves, of near two hundred 
diſtinct lobes or folioles, arranged along both ſides of the 
pedicles; and long cylindric amentums of greeniſh tri- 
petalous flowers of three different ſexes, on two diltinct 
plants; having three and five-parted cups, a corolla of 
three roundiſh petals, ſix ſtamina, a broad germen with 
one ſtyle, ſucceeded by large flat pericarpiums, having 
roundiſh ſeeds. 3 5 
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„ HARDY TREES 


The ſpecies are, 
1. GLeDtrTsS1A- rriacanthes. Tie Virginia 
Acacia. ( Strong thorns by threes, at the axil as ) 

2. GLepiTs1a Moraſperma, Menoſpe:muus or One. 
Seeded Gledit/ia, or "Wane Acacia. Oval pods, with bu 
ene Jeon. 5 | 

. GLzbiToIa inermis. U or Thornleſs Gle. 


. dikes. . ( Smooth, or without thorns.) 


Plant theſe fine trees any where, for ornament and ya- 
riety, in the principal hardy plantations, and large ſhrub. 


| bery compartments : they will appear delightful in ſum. 
mer, with their abundant and ſingular-winged leaves; 
and are propagated by feed fown in the ſpring, half an 


inch deep, in light earth. The plants muſt be ſet cut 


in nurſery- rows, and trained with clean ſingle tems, tor 


tranſplantation where wanted. 

GLYCINE, Carotina Kibxkr- Bean: Ter. Of 
the claſs and order Diadelphia J-candria. 
It is a ſhrubby volubi.ate climber, with fine pinnated 
leaves, and papilionaceous blue flowers in cluſters ; ha- 


ving two-parted cups, à corclia with a heart-ſhaped vex- 


illum, oval wings and crocked keel, ten diadelphous 


ſtamina, one ſtyle, and oblong ſeed-pods. 


The ſpecies 1s, 
Ga ycine fruteſcens. Shrubby Glycine, or Carolina 


Kidnep-Bean-Tree. (Perennial flalts, and equally-winged 


leaves. 


Plant it in the ſhrubbery as a twining climber, and 


propagote it by layers; alſo by ſced, ſown in the ſpring, 
half an inch deep. 


GUILANDINA, Box pvc, or Nierax-Tagr. Of 


the claſs and order Decandria monog ynia. 


It compriſes only one hardy ſpecies, a fine deciduous or- 
namental tree, with large doubly-winged leaves; and 


Mith flowers of five concave petals, ten ſtamina, one ſtyle, 


and rhomboid ſced-pods. 
GuiLAaNnDINA dioecia. 8 8 Bonduc. 
(Smooth or pricileſs tems, and doubly-pinnated leaves, Au. 


eh winged at the baſe and top.) 


Arrange it in the pleaſure- ground, Kc. You may 
raiſe it from ſuckers, from cuttings of its upper running 


roots, and by ſeed from abroad. 


H. HALE- 


nig 


AND SH RUB s. "Oy 
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 FALESIA, HaTLESTIA. Of the claſs and order Do- 
decandria monegynias 8 5 
This compriſes tall, upright, deciduous flowering- 
mrubs of America, with ſpear-ſhaped and oval ſimple 
'eaves, and cluſters of white bell-ſhaped flowers, with 
twelve ſtamina and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by oblong qua- 
drangular and biangular nuts, with two ſeeds. 
7 0 i Es 
1. HaLlgslA fetraptera. Tetragonous cr Quadrangu- 
lar-fruited Carolina Hal:/ia. ( Spear-ſbaped oval leaves, 
«th glanduicus feot-talks.) q 15 ; E- 
2. HaLes1a diptzra, Two-angled-fruited Carolina 
Haleſa. (Oval leaves, with ſmooth foot-flalks.) 
| Diſpoſe them in the ſhrubbery, and other ornamental 
plantations, as flowering- ſnrubs. Propagate them by 
ſceds, in the ſpring, in a ſheltered border, or in pots, to 
ve placed in the ſhade all ſammer, and in a place {kreened 
from fraſt in winter; likewiſe, pot ſome of the young 
plants, in order to their being defended from cold the 
firſt winter or two, and then turned out into the full 
ground. # 1 5 
HAMAMELIS, Wiren-Haz ELI. Of the claſs and 
order Tetrandria digynia. 2 | Ol 
[t is a moderate deciduous ſhrub of America, for plea- 
ſurable plantations, with oval rough leaves, like thoſe of 
the Hazel- tree, and four-leaved flowers in cluſters ; ha- 
ving a triphyllous involucrum, and double ſix- leaved 
cups, a corolla.of four long narrow petals, four ſtamina, 
and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by an oval nut, in the perma- 
nent calyx, It rarely ripens in England. 
HamaMELis Virginiana. Virginia Witch-Hazel. 
It is propagated by ſeed, and by layers: ſow the ſeed 
in March, half an inch deep, and it will come up the 
ſecond ſpring. Layers cf the young wood, ſlit-laid, 
will readily grow. = 
HEDERA, IVY-TRAEE. 


tandria monogynia. 


compriſes two famous ſhrubby rooting- ſtalked climbers, 
x 85 G 2 5 con- 


Of che claſs and order Pen- 


leaves. 

They are proper to plant as climbers, againſt walls, 
buildings, or any ſort of fence; the Common Ivy, alſo, 
to run up large trees, &c. the Hedera guinguefolia is like- 
wiſe a famous creeper for city-gardens, court-yards, and 
| balconies, as it will thrive in the cloieſt places, and aſcend 
to the top of the loftieſt buildings. 


{108 0 HARDY TREES 

| (ER _ confiſting of an ever-green, and a deciduous plant, mount. 

we 7 ing upon walls, buildings, and trees, by their rooting ſtems 

=! 88 emitting cirrhoſe fibres into the walls, Kc. as they aſcend; MW ® 
11 cloſely attaching themſelves thereto, fifty or ſixty feet high, * 

1 er more. They are garniſhed with oval-lobated, and | 

Si Þ five-lobed leaves, in the different ſpecies; and corymbou 3 

IF: 1.7387 cluſters of greeniſh flowers, having a n.any-parted general 

87S inrolucrum, five-parted cups, five oblong petals, five fla. , 

©: ix mina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by cluſters of five · ſeeded 

1 derries, ripe in winter. 

Ss 0. . The ſpecies are, 

EE - I. Hepera Helix, (Helix) or Common Ever-gree 
CR Ivy. (Ovalifh and lobated leaves.) p 
+ 6 Varieties. 6 

Wt. x Common Green Tey. f 

TFT .. WM Silver-ftriped-leaved Troy. 1 

FF 8 Gold-ftriped-leaved Toy. a 
11 Black-berried Ivy. | | | 
1 Tellow-berried = 5 2 , 

F738 Darf Creeping Toy. ; 

#3 2. Hepera ini, a Deciduous Ty; 3 

'Þ * 3 oe Viegiala Se. (Five ovalifh-libed, fingered, ſawed | 


— 
2 


; Let them be propagated in aurumn or ſpring, by layers 
and cuttings of the young ſhoots, which will root freely; 
the Common Ivy, alſo, by ſeed, in a ſhady border. 
< HIBISCUS, ALTiza Faurtx, or SrAIAX Mat 
Low. Of the claſs and order Monadelphia polyandria. 
It is an elegant, upright, deciduous flowering-ſhrub, of 
great merit for adorning the ſhrubbery : ut is garniſhed 
with cuneiform, ovaliſh, lobated leaves, and numerous large 
fine flowers, in July and Auguſt ; having double many- 
parted cups, five broad heart-ſhaped petals, numerous united 
18 a ſlender ſtyle, and a 3 capſule, 
with _ ſeeds. 
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tnudented above.) 


< White-flowered. 


you may propagate it abundantly by ſeed ſown in the 
of the .oung ſhoots, or by budding or ingrafting. 


female flowers on ſeparate plants, with four ſtamina, a 


leaved European Sea-Buckthorn. (Spear-Haped leaves.) 


| Buckthorn. 


layers, and cuttings of the young wood. 


ſucceeded by horned capſules. 


AND SHRUBS. 65 
Only o one hardy ſhrubby ſpecies, viz. 


. Hiz1scvs Hriaca. Syrian Shrubby Hibiſcus, or r Com- 
mon Althea Frutex. (WW edge-ſhaped cvalifh leaves, cut and 


Varieties. 
< Red-flowered Althza Frutex. 
Purple flewered. CD 


Telloau flowered. 
Gold. ſtriped leaved. 
Silver-ftriped-leaved. 
Varicoated-leaved., | i 
Ad mit this fine ornamental flowering-ſhrub in the moſt 
conſpicuous compartments of the pleaſure- ground; and 


ſpring, and continue the varieties by layers and cuttings | 


HIPPOPH.-E A, SEA-BUCKTHORN. 
order Divecia tttrandria. 

They are large deciduous ſhrubs for variety, with "WER 
ſhaped and oval leaves, hoary underneath, and male and 


Of the claſs and 


ſhort ſtyle, and a globular one-ſeeded berry. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. Hi>zpory*a Rhamnmoides, c Aa ) or Willow- 


2. HiepopHmaA canadenſis, Canada Oval- leaved Sea- 
Oval leaves.) 

They form a good variety in aſſemblage, in ornamental 
plantations; and are propagated freely by root-ſ uckers, 


HYDRANGEA, Hyprancea. 
order Decandria dip yuia. 

It is a low, deciduous under-ſhrub, with heart-ſhaped 
oppoſite leaves, and cymoſe umbels of white flowers ; "WB 
having 6ve roundiſh petals, ten ſtamina, and two ſtyles, 


Of the claſs and 


HYDRANGEA arboreſcens. 


off. ſet Ralks from the bottom, and 0 _— &C, 
k # H- 
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Arboreſcent Virginia Hy- 4 \ ö 
drang ea. KT [1 


Plant it in the ſhrubberv, &c. it is propagated by i its iy | 
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HARDY TREES 


order Polydelphia polyandria. 


hey are ornamental deciduous flowering ſhrubs, and 
under-ſhrub kinds, of moderate growth, riſing moſtly 
with ſeveral ſtems, decorated with oblong, oval, ſpear 
and heart-ſhaped ſimple leaves, in oppoſite pairs; and the 


 five-parted perſiſtent cups, five oval petals, numerous 


ripe in autumn for ſowing. 
The moſt noted hardy ſpecies are, | 
1. Hyytrricum hircinum. Stinking Shrubby St. 


with three ſtyles.) 


Varieties. 


Commun Rank ſmelling St. Jolas Wo ort. 
Inodorum) Scentleſi-fic wered. 
Fariegated-leaved. 


in woods. 
Ffower. 
than the flogver. 9) 


row ſpear-ſbaped leaves.) 


ſummer, appearing conſpicuous, and fingular in their 
many polyadelphous ftamina. 


by ſlipping or dividing the roots; alſo by ſeed ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, in light earth, an inch deep. 


- HYPERICUM, Sr. Jonx 's Won r. Of the clafs and 


branches terminated by numerous cluſters of pentapeta- 
lous yellow flowers, in June, July, and Auguit ; having 


ſtamina in ſeveral bodies, and one, three, or five ſtyles, 
| ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, with. numerous ſeeds, 


John's Wort. 5 Shrubby tavo-eaged fiem, and the flowers. 


2. HyrzricuM Andreſæmum, 3 Com- 
mon 'T'utſan, or Park-loaves. (Shrubby two-edged flalk, 
and flowers having three fyles. ) Native of En gland, &c. 


3. HxrERNIcUU canarienſe. Canary St. John's Wort. 
(Three flyles, obtuſe cups, and faming longer than the 


4. Hyyexicum Olympicum. Olympian Eaſtern St. 
John's Wort. {Three ſiy les, acute cages and lamina ſhorter 


HyPERRIcun 1 Kalmian Roſemary- 
leaved Virginia St. John's Wort. « Five ftyles, and nar- 


They are all proper furniture for embelliſnin g the ſhrub- 
bery, and will flower profuſely in numerous yellow cluſters, 
from the ends of the branches, two or three months in 


They propagate plenteouſly,. both by root-ſuckers, and 


J. JAS* 


AND SHRUBS. '. 67 


[ * 
ASMINUM, Jasmixz-Trte. Of the claſs and or- 
der Diandria monogynia. 5 335 
. The hardy Jaſmines are deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, 
| with long ſlender ſhoots and branches of flexuoſe trailing 
3 growth, with ſmall pinnated, trifoliate, and ſimple 
x leaves, and numerous {mall white and yellow, long, tu- 
| bulous, fragrant flowers in ſmall bunches, having mono- 
phyllous five-parted cups, a long tubular corolla, five-- 
parted above, two ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by a. 
two-leeded berr x. 5 5 
They rarely produce ſeed in England, the Common. 
Jaſmine particularly. | . 
11% — * RL | 5 
I JasMINuUM Hcinale. Common White Indian Jaſ- 
mine. ( Pinnated oppoſite leaves.) ” 1 . 
, Rr ole 
_ Gold-ftriped-leawed. 
 Silver-ftriped-leaved. | 3 
2. JaSMINUM fruticens, Shrabby Yellow Jaſmine. 
(Angular branches, and trifoliate aud ſimple alternate 
leaves.) © 1 5 | 3 
3. Jas MIN uu Humile. Dwarf Italian Yellow Jaſmine. 
(Angular branches, trifoliate and pinnated alternate leaves.) 
They all produce their flowers on the young ſhoots of 
the year, in june, July, and Auguſt. The Common 
white ſort is the moſt abundant, and diffuſes a moſt 
eeable odour · - | es | 
The Jaſmines are choice ornamental gerden-plants, in 
their abundant fragrant flowers; but, having all long, 
flender, declining branches, making numerous long green 
ſhoots, they require to be planted againſt any wall, building, 
or tence, and their branches trained thereto, four or kve 
inches aſunder, either in an ere& or horizontal direction, 
as the ſpace admits. Continue them regularly trained, 
by pruning out the very redundant rambling and ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots of each year; keep the others cloſe to the 
wall all the ſummer ; and in winter, retain occaſional 
ſtrong ſhoots, advancing below and above, in vacancies, 
F fhortening 
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cx HFAEDY TREES 

ſhortening their long ſtraggling tops, and cutting out ca- 

ſual old naked and decayed wood, to make room for the 
young: then nail the whole regularly at the above-men. 


tioned diſtance. 


Some perſons, however, only train up a proper ſupply 


, of branches to the wall at firſt, afterwards clipping, with 
- garden-ſhears, the redundant and projeding rampant 


ard ſhrubs, with fingle ſtems, a foot or two high, or more; 
their ſtraggling ſhoots being pruned pretty cloſe, to form 
a buſhy head. . . 5 5 
In pruning Jaſmines in ſummer, you ſhould be careful 
not to cut the flowering-ſhoots ſo cloſe as to deſtroy the 
flowers thereon. 5 F 
They are all propagated plenteouſly by layers and cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots ; ſometimes, alſo, by ſuckers 
from the root: all of which may be performed in autumn 
or ſpring; and they will form plants in one ſammer's 
rowth. | „%%% 5 9 
ILEX, HolIy-Takz. Of the claſs and order, Te- 
trandria tetragynia. . 3 
It compriſes a fine collection of beautiful ever- green bac- 
ciferous trees and ſhrubs, natives of England, America, &c. 
of great value both in ornamental and uſeful plantations. 
They are garniſhed with oblong, finuated, ſpinous, and 
ſawed leaves, and ſhort cluſters of ſmall monopetalous, 
four-parted, white flowers, with four ſtamina and four 
ſtyles; ſucceeded by clufters of roundiſh quadrilocular, 
four-ſeeded berries, ripe for ſowing in autumn and win- 
ter. | | | © | | 8 ; 
The hardy ſpecies are, 5 1 
1. ILex Aquifolium, ( Aquifelium) or Common Prickly 
Holly-Tree. (O&long, fiauated, ſpinous-edged leaves. ] A 
native of England, &c, l rr 
r 
Common Green Prickly-leaved Helly, 
 Sawed-leaved Green Helly, 


| | 1h thoots of the year, in ſummer, &c. but the beit way is to 
18 keep the branches thin, by knife-pruning and regular 
$i WE training, as above, both in ſummer and winter. 

4 But Jaſmines may alſo, for variety, be trained as ſtand- 
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| Hedges . 


faces 


Holly. ( . ſawed leaves. 2 
North-America. 


AND. SHRUBS. 


Hed e- * Prickly Holly. 
full of prickles. 
Smooth, or Spineleſs Helly, 


5. 1 Holly. 
Box- leaued Holly. 


Red-herried Holly. 


I bite. berried H Ty. 


Yellow-berried Helly. | 
Whitifſþ-bloich-leavved Holly. 
Yelloau-blotch-leaved Help. 
White-ftriped-leaved Holl J. 


Tellosv-Hriped- leaved Holl 
| Cream-coloured lea ved Hell, 
 Mottle-leaved Helly. 
Copper coloured. l. aved Holly. | 
White-leaved Holly. 
Painted Lady 
or rey I — 


V. — leaved Hall, 


There are many other kde ſeminal varieties, com · 


monly known by the names of the perſons who firſt raiſed. 
them, or by various fanciful names, viz. 


Bradley's Long-leaved Holly. 
Biind's Cream Holly, 
Bagſhot Holly. 


Bradley Y, low Helh « 


Bridgman's Helly. 


| Fuller's Cream Helly. 

__ Gray's Helly. | 
Glory of he Eaſt Holly, 
Glory of the Weſt Helly. 
Hertfordſhire White Holly. 

_ Chim 


ney-Sweeper's Holly. 
Milk-maid's Helly, c. Cc. 
2. IL Ex Caſſine. Caſſine Holly of Carolina, or 2 Dabaos 


Variety. 
Narroau- leaved a Holly, | 
The Hollies are ſingularly-fine ever-greens. 


feet 


* 


. 


The leaves having cheir ſur- 


A native of 


| The 
Common Holly grows from fifteen or twenty, to thirty 
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HFARDY TREES 
feet high, or more; the Caſſir e, from ten to twenty ; 
generally all very branchy to the botrom ; cloſely gar- 


niſhed with leaves the year round ; and their bunches of 
red berries are very ornamental in winter. They ſhould 


be joined, principally, in the ever green collection; and 
alſo occaſionally diſperſed in the deciduous plantations, 
both the Common and Variegated kinds, to give a chear- 
ful appearance in winter: but the variegated forts are pre- 
ferable for ornament. All the ſorts may be trained both 


as buſhy ſhrubs, and run up with clean ſtems, for low and 


high ſtandards. The Common Helly is alſo proper to 


arrange in the foreſt-tree plantation, to grow to timber, 


as it will attain a gocdly ſtature and ſubſtance, ſingularly 
valuable in many employment. 
The Holly is likewiſe in univerſal repute for hedges, 


making a moſt beautiful ever green hedge, ſerving at once 
as an ornament, and an effectual impenetrable fence againſt 


the inroads ef men and beaſts. ap ; 
It was alſo formerly in great requeſt to train into va- 


rious fancy-figures, ſuch as pyramids, globes, pedeſtals, 


arcades, porticoes, galleries, and other rural architectural 
devices: a practice now almoſt entirely loſt in the Englith 


gardens. 


The propagation of Hollies is by ſeed for the common 
green kinds, &c. and the Dahoon ; but the different va- 
riegated ſorts, and the other curious varieties, are conti- 
nued, principally, only by budding or graftiug them upon 
ſeedling ſtocks of the Common Holly. . 

But the Common Green Holly ſhould be raiſed in 
plenty from ſeed, either as rough buſhy plants for the 
ſhrubbery, or as ſtandards, and for hedges, &c. for com- 
mon uſe. Let, therefore, the berries be gathered in Novem- 
ber, and either ſown at once in nurſery-beds, &c. an inch 


deep; or, as the ſeed is of a hard bony kind, remaining 


a year in the ground before it vegetates, you may, pre- 
viouſly to the ſowing, bury them in a heap in a pit, or in 
large pots, plunged half a foot under ground, in a dry 
place, for a twelve-month, to prepare for germination ; 
then take them up, and ſow them either bedded in and 
covered an inch with earth, or in drills of the ſame depth. 
Thoſe ſown at once-from the trees, will not come up * 
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the ſecond ſpring; but thoſe that have been buried a year, 
wil! riſe moſtly the following. PE 
When the ſeedling plants are one or two years old, 
plant them out, ſome in nurſery-rows, to train for the 
arpoſes intended: others, deſigned as wo", 1 rs may 
e planted out, where the hedge 1s intended, either in 
ſingle or double rows, as explained for the Hawthorn 
hikes: See Crataegus. _ „ Ew, 
Or, when deiigned for hedges, you may, inſtead of 
ſets or young plants, ſow the ſeed at cnce in the place 
where the hedge is intended, either in a ſingle or double 
row, in dri.ls an inch deep; and, if in double rows, have 
the rows a foot aſunder. 5 


A Folly hedge is admirably adapted both for or- 
nament, and interior fences to ſhelter tender plants 
againſt cold; and alſo for outward fences, for which pur - 


poſe they are fingularly eſfectual, as weil as beautiful. 
Obſerve the fame method of raning, planting, and 
training, as directed for the Hawthorn under the genus 
Crategus. You may train them from four, five, or fix, 
to ten or fifteen feet high; taper them up thin at the 


top, and clip them once or twice every ſummer, (never in 


winter) keeping them within half a yard, or two feet 
width at top, even the low hedges ; but lofty hedges as 
thin at top as poſſible. 1 5 


The grafting, or budding, is neceſſary to continue the | 


Variegated and other varieties of the Common Holly, &c. 
for they will not come the ſame from the ſeed, but by in- 
ſerting ſhoots and buds of the-defirable kinds into flocks 


of the Common Holly, raiſed from feed to the fize of a 
finger, or a little more or leſs. The grafting is performed 


in the ſpring, generally by whip-grafting for ſmall ſtocks, 
and ſlit-grafting for larger; and the budding, in July or 


Auguſt, in the common method. 


ITEA, Irza. Of the claſs and order Pentandria 


mM0nog ynia. 


It is an American deciduous flowering-ſhrub, of four or 
five feet growth, with ſpear-ſhaped alternate leaves, and 


the young ſhoots terminated by ſpikes of very ornamental 
white flowers, having five-parted cups, five petals, five 


ſtamini, and a permanent ſtyle, terminating the oval ſeed- 


capſule. 
4 The 
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cuttings, an 
which ſometimes remain in the ground till the ſecond 
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The ſpecies is 
Ir EA Virginica, Virginian Irea, 
This ſhrub has ſingular merit in the ſhrubbery, for it; 
Aoriferons — and is eaſily raiſed from layers, 
ſuckers, in autumn or ſpring ; alſo by ſeeds, 


A ! 
+ IVA, Farse JesviT's-Barxx Tree. Of the claſs and 
order Monoecia pentandria VVUoV—kf, 8th 

This is a large deciduous American ſhrub for variety, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and compound 


male and female purple flowers in cluſters, having a 
roundiſh general cup, containing many florets, forming 


a compound corolla, compoſed of funnel-ſhaped males 
and females without petals, five ſtamina, two hair-like 


ſtyles. and naked ſeeds in the calyx. 


The ſpecies is 


Iv fruteſeens. Shrubby American Iva, or Baſtard Je- 


Tuit's-Bark Tree. 


It is proper for the ſhrubbery, and propagates freely by 
layers and cuttings of the young wood. . 


_ _JUGLANS, WarxvuT-Tats. Of the claſs and order 
Monoecia polyandria. 5 „%% nn 
The Walnuts are conſiderable decid uous fruit and fo- 
reſt- trees, garniſhed with large winged leaves, of from 
two or three, to five, fix, or ſeven pairs of large, diſtinct, 
oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one ; and male and 
female flowers, ſeparated; compriſing the males in ob- 
long, eylindrie, ſcaly catkins, each ſcale forming a cup 


to one floret, the females in cloſe-placed clufters, in ſour- 


parted cups ; a fix-parted plane corolla in the males, and 
a four-parted one in the female cluſters ; many ftamina in 
the males, and in the females an oval germen, ſupport- 
ing two ſtyles; which are ſucceeded by a large, oval, 


green fruit in cluſters, containing a roundiſh, furrowed, 


hard-ſhelled fruit, having a four-lobed eatable kernel, 
Tipe in September and October. 3 
Ihe ſpecies are, 
1. JUGLANS regia. 
Saving five or ſeven oval, ſerrated, ſmooth lobes.) 
arieties of the fruit. e 
Zarly Oval Valnut. 


Common Walnut- Tree. C Leave. 


5 


es 


id 
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Rennd Walnut, i 
Large Walnut. 
Double Walnut. 
Late Walnit, 
Tender-fhelled Walnut. 
Hard jhelled Walnut. 3 . 
2. JucLans nigra. Black Virginia Walnut Tree. 


=Y 


{Leaves compoſed o 7 ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed lobes, the 


exterior one the ſina 
The varieties are, 
Round fruited. . | 
Oblong-fruited, with deeply-furrowed ſhells. 


3. JucLaxs alba. White Virginia Walnut, or Hick- 
ery· Nut. (Leaves compoſed of ſeven ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
lobes, of which the extreme one is the largeſt, and fits cloſe; 


and ſit oth <ebitiſh-ſhelled fruit.) 

.*:*»"T RE-VArieUEs are, | -— 

Smooth barted White Virginia Walnut-Tree, = 
Rough or Shag-barked White Virginia Valnut- Tree. 


 Larger-fraited. . | 


Small-fruited. 
Oval fruited. 3 
4. JucLans cinerea. Cinereous American Walnut. 
Leaves compoſed of eleven ſpear-ſhaped lobes.) . 
Moſt of theſe trees are of large and vaſtly-ſpreading 
growth. The Common and Black Virginia Walnut 
grows fifty or ſixty feet high ; the others, thirty or forty ; 
and moſt of the ſorts have widely-branching heads, fur- 
niſhed with large compound leaves from May till October, 
and produce their flowers on the young laſt year's wood, 
appearingin April and May, and ſucceeded by the fruit in 
June, which in July and Auguſt is fit to gather green ta 
pickle, the Common Walnut particularly ; and attains its 
full ripeneſs towards the latter end of September, and in 
October. Thoſe of the firſt ſpecies, in all its varieties, 


are largeſt and beſt-flavoured ; the others are ſmaller, with 


very hard, thick ſhells, and but ſmall kernels : fo that th 
Tuglans regia is the proper ſort to cultivate as a fruit-tree, 
and as ſuch ſhould always be trained in full ſtandards, 


But Walnut-trees in general are proper to arrange in all 
large plantations, for uſe, — and obſervation, ha- 
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docks, &c. being trained as ſtandards, with ſix or 
feet ſtems, and planted forty or fifty feet aſunder. Permit 
them to branch out above all around, and aſpire in height 


inches deep. 
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Ving great merit when diſpoſed in avenues, groves, clumps, 


and for detached ſtandards : and they ſhould never be omit. 
in foreſt-tree collections, to be trained as large ſtandard; 
for timber-trees. They delight in loamy ſoils, but will alſo 
proſper in any common earth, and require no particular 
ſituation or expoſure. | 5 

The Common Walnut, conſidered as a fruit- tree, is pro- 


per to arrange in orchards, eſpecially towards the boundary, 


and in any out-grounds, hedge- rows, fields, parks, 2 
e 


ven 


according to their natural growth: they will require 
hardly any pruning, except in their early ſtate, juſt to re. 


form any caſual irregularity in the head, in order to ſet it 
off with a handſome ſhape. 4 


Walnut-trees begin to bear at eight or ten years old. 
In their young growth the fruit is eaſily gathered by 


| Hand: but in large trees, with widely-extended boughs, it 
Is beat down with long poles; then depoſited in heaps till 
the outer green huſks will readily ſeparate from the nuts, 


which ſhould then be carried into a dry room, and covered 
clofely with ſtraw, &c. to defend them from the air, or 


be preſerved in dry ſand, to be uſed as wanted. 


he ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts of Walnut-trees, is 


| any time after the fall of the leaf, in October or Novem- 
ber, till March. pe OY Om Yove 


Propagation —All the ſpecies are eaſily and plenteouſſy 


raiſed from the nuts, which, being preſerved in ſand till 


February, ſhould then be planted in drills two or three 
They will come up the ſame year; and 
the plants, when one or two years old, ſhould be ſet out 


In the nurſery, in yard-wide rows, and there trained with 


fingle ſtems, with the leading ſhoot entire; but any ſtrong 
lateral ſhoots ſhould be trimmed off, to form a clean ftem 


of fix or ſeven feet, and the trees then be permitted to 
Wen out above into full heads, and planted out where 
., When you deſign them as fruit- trees, be careful to ob 


tain nuts of the beſt varieties, large, with thin tender 

Mells, for ſowing ; whereby you will have a greater chance 
of trees provering good fruit in return, _ 

In cultivating Walnuts for timber-trees, to form yore 

me b 
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ne nuts are ſometimes ſown at once where the trees are to 


remain, in drills at wide diſtances. In ſuch caſes, you 
muſt gradually thin out the worſt plants, and let the moſt 


promiſing remain. 5 . 5 
JUNIPERUS, Joux ir ER-Ta EE, CEDARSs, and Savin. 
Of the claſs and order Dioecia monadelphia. 


The e compriſes a fine collection of eminent, 


ſmall-leaved, ever- green, berry-bearing ſhruband tree kinds, 
for hardy ornamental plantations, &c. moſtly very branchy 


quite from the ground upwards, and of a pyramidal or 


conic growth, very cloſely garniſhed with narrow, minute, 
awl-ſhaped, and obtuſe, ever-green leaves the year round, 


placed in ſome by threes and fours, and imbricatim, 


(lying over one another like fiſh-ſcales ;) with ſmall male 
and female flowers on ſeparate trees; the males compriſed 
in conical amentums, without petals, and three united 
ſtamina; the females in three-pointed cups, n three 


petals, a germen ſupporting three ſtyles, ſucceeded by 
three - ſeeded berries, ripe in autumn and winter; but, in : 


England, moſt abundantly in the Common Juniper, 
Fhe ſpecies may be divided into Juniper kinds, Ce- 


dars, and Savin kinds; all of which are of the genus Fu- 


viperus. | | 
- Jux fr RR Kinds, 5 

1. JuxniPERUS communis. Common Juniper Shrub. 
(Ternate, ſpreading, Sarp- pointed leaves, and long berries.) 
A native of England, &. A 

Varieties. 7 75 | | 
| Common Shrubby Juniper. 

Juniperus Suecia) Swediſh, or Tree-like Juniper. 
2. Junirervs Oxycedrus, (Oxycedrus) or Greater Spa- 
niſh Juniper. (Ternate and quaternate, ſharp-pointed, ſpreads 
ing leaves, and ſhort berries.) 8 | MM gry, 

5 _ ___Crepar KIN DSV. | 


3. Jux iERUs Virginiana. Virginia Red Cedar. Ter- 0 


nate leaves, the young ones imbricated, the older ones ſpread- 
ng.) | | ns TED | 
4. JuxiyervVs thurifera, Thuriferous, or Spaniſh Ce- 


dar. ¶ Juadrifarious, or four-rowed, imbricated, acute 


leaves.) FE 8 15 N 
5. JuxirERus cia. Lycian large-berried Cedar. 
Ternate oval leaves, every where imbricated.) - 
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6. Junirzx us phænicia. Phonician Yellow-berited 
(Ternate, faintly imbricated, obtuſe leaves.) © 
7. JuniPERUsS bermudiana. Bermudian Ccdar. Ter- 


nate lower leaves, the 1 pper ones in pairs 7 decurrent, al. 


SAVIN Erxvs. 
8. leitende Sabina. (Sabina) or Savin Shrub. 


"Þ Oppoſite, erect, decurrent leaves. ) 


| _ Varieties. 
Dwarf Spreading 8 
| Fariegated Dwarf Savin. 
Juniperus Luſitanica) Upright 1 Portugal 1 
| Theſe eight ſpecies of Juniperus e- Albit v. rious degrees 
of growth, from three or four, to forty feet ſtature, viz. 


The Juniper kinds obtain from three or four, to ten or 
fifteen feet; the Cedars, from fifteen or twenty, to thirty 
or forty; and the Savins, from two or three, to eight or 


ten feet in height. They are all of the ever-grecn tribe, 
with their minute leaves placed numerouſly by threes and 
fours, (ternate and quadrifarious) round the branches; 
ſome pointing outwards, others being imbricated, or placed 


one over another, and adorning the plants all the 


year: but the flowers make little appearance, and are 
ſucceeded by berries; in England, the moſt Prentifully i in 
the Common Juniper, and Portugal Savin. 
© Moſt of the ſpecies are of a reſinous nature, and i impart 
an agreeable aromatic fragrance. They are all choice ever- 
green furniture to arrange in the principal ſhrubberies, 
and all other ornamental departments of planting. Diſ- 
E. them as buſhy ſtandards, according to their height, 
anchy to the bottom; placing the lower ones towards 


the front, and the taller behind; ſome, alſo, as ſingle 


ſtandards, on open ſpaces of graſs ground; and you may 
Iikewiſe employ ſome occaſionally in ornamental hedges, 


and for detached trained figures. 


The larger Cedar kinds you may alſo admit into the 


= ever-preen foreſt-tree collections, preving * their lower 
branches gradually, 


Propagation, &c. All the ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, 


and 9 by layers, more parucularly the Savin 
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AND S HR UBS. 7 
kinds. Sow the ſeed in autumn, or as ſoon as obtained, 
in beds of light earth, and cover them in with fine mold, 
half an inch deep. Some will come up the firſt year; 
others, not till the ſecond ſpring. Give them proper 


weeding and watering all the ſummer; and the young 


plants, in the firſt or ſecond autumn or ſpring, ſhould be 

bedded out in rows fix inches aſunder; and, having two 
years growth, ſhould be planted in wide nurſery rows, to 
train for the purpoſes intended. 


1 — 
J7 ALMIA, Katia. Of the claſs and order Decat= 


\ Aria monog ynia. 


The Kalmias are beautiful American ever-green ſhrubs, 
with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ornamental red 


flowers in corymbous cluſters, compoſed of five- 


permanent cups, a cylindric tubular corolla, divided above 
in five ſegments, ten filaments, one ſtyle, and a roundiſh | 


five-celled capſule with ſmal] ſeeds. 
he ſpecies are, . 
1. KaLMia latifolia, Broad-leaved Maryland Xalmia. 


Oval leaves, and the corymbus of flowers terminating the 


branches.) | 3 

2. KALMIA anguſftifolia, Narrow-leaved Penſylvanian 
Kalmia. ( Spear-ſhaped leaves, and the corymbus of flowers at 
the fides of the branches.) | 


Let theſe be employed to embelliſh the beſt ſhrubbery : 
they grow four or five feet high, flower ornamentally in 


June and July, and may be propagated by ſuckers, layers, 


and by ſeed in the ſpring ; the ſeedling plants being ſhel- 
tered from froſt the firſt winter, and then planted out in 


the nurſery. 


H ; L. LAVA: 


But if the varieties 
of the Savins, &c. are propagated by layers and cuttings of 
the young ſhoots in ſpring, it will more certainly continue 
the varieties diſtin, 5 ü . 
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2 wiſe, the Stæcbas by ſeed in the ſpring. 


of the ſhrubbery compartment. 


HARDY TREES 


L. 


r AVANDULA, Lavzxptn.. Of the claG and or: 


der Didynamia g ymnoſpermia. 
They are under-ſhrubby buſhy aromatics, for the kit. 


| Chen-garden and ſhrubbery; garniſhed with ſmall, nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped, whitiſh and hoary leaves; and long 


erect ſpikes of ſmall blue, purple, and white flowers, ha- 
viag one-leaved cups, a ſmall ringent corolla, tubulous be- 
low, and divided above, two ſhort and two long ſtamina, a 


four - parted germen, a ſlender ſtyle, and four naked ſeeds, 


,, 8 
I. LavanDuLa Seica, / Spica Common Long ſpike! 
Lavender. Spear-ſpaped entire leaves, and nated ſpikes.) 
FT... = 5 ; : 
 Narroaw-leaved Lavender. 
Bread-leaved Lavender. 
Darf Lavender. 
 Blue-ſpiked Lavender. 
White-ſpiked Lavender. 


2. LavanDULa Stæchas, (Stechas) or French La. 
vender. (Linear, /pear-fhaped, hoary Ieaves, and buſt; 
Spikes. ) 5 5 5 

They are all of ſlender growth, two or three feet high, 


having the branches terminated, in June, July, and Auguſt, 


by the ſpikes of flowers, which impart a fine fragrance ; 

and, in the firſt fort particularly, are gathered for various 

domeſtic purpoſes. 55 
Plant ſome of both ſorts in the kitchen -garden for ufe, 


and in the ſhrubbery for variety ; but cultivate moſt of 
the Common Blue-ſpiked Lavender, as a kitchen-garden 


plant, arranged either as an edging, or in rows two or 


three feet aſunder, to afford a crop of flowers every fum- 


mer, Alſo diſpoſe ſome of each ſort ſingly in the front 


Propagate them by ſmall flips, and cuttings of the 


_ young ſhoots, planted in March, April, and May, in a 


ſhady border; alſo, by layers in ſpring and ſummer ; like- 
LAVATERA, 


AND SHRUBS. 79 


LAVATERA, Txkr-Marrow. Of the claſs and 


order Monadelphia polyandria. 

It is a ſhrubby-ſtalked upright plant, with- a kong 
ſingle ſtem, of ſix or eight feet growth; broad ſeven- 
angled downy leaves, and cluſters ot large purple flowers, 
with five petals, numerous united ſtamina, one ſtyle, and 
heads of ſeed-capſules. | 

Ihe hardy ſpecies is, 

LavaTERA arborea, Tree - Mallow. 7 Seven-angled : 


plaited downy leaves, and — geduncles, each having 


ene flower. ) 


This plant is of a nature ſomewhat between a ſhrubby 


and herbaceous kind: the ſtem ſometimes decays in a year 
or two; but, if planted in dry or rubbiſh ſoils, in the 


ſhrubbery, it may continue ſeveral years, and effect a 
ſingular variety. 

Propagate it by ſeed ow in the ſpring, half an inch 
deep, for tranſplantation ; or in patches, in the places 
where the plants are to remain. 

LAURUS, Bay-Tece. Of the claſs and order Ex- 
necandria monog ynia. 

The Lauras compriſes beautiful ever-green and deci- 
duous trees, ornamented with largiſh, ſpear-ſhaped and 
oblong, imple, entire, and three-lobed leaves ; and ſmall 


yellowiſh and whuh flowers, having no cups, fix oval 
petals, nine ſtamina, an oval germen with one ſtyle, ſuc- 


ceeded by an oval, one-ſeeded red berry, ripe in autumn 
and winter, plentifully i in the Common Bay, for ſowing. 
The hardy ſpecies are, one ever-green, and two deci- 


duous kinds, viz. 


1. Laugvus nobilis, Noble, or Common Ever-green 


Bay-Tree, ( Spear-ſpaped, * ever. green leaves 7. dif- | 


fuſing a fine aromatic er. 
arieties. | 
 Broad-leaved Bay- tree. 
Narrow-leaved Bay- tree. 
Waved-leaved Bay- tree. 
Variegated- leaued Bay-tree. 
| Doubl: flowered Bay- tree. 
2. LAuxus Benzoin, ( Benzoin) Benjamin-Tree, or 


Virginia Deciduous Bay. 7 Oval, * unvtined, entire 


beaver) 
3. Av⸗ 
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| iſh capſules with many ſeeds. 


$0 — THREAD . + 
3. Lavevs Saſſafras, (S2ffafras) Saſſafras-Tree, or 

Three-lobed Virginia Deciduous Laurus. (Leaves, for: 

entire, and jome cut into three lobes.) „„ 
Theſe are all of the moderate tree kind. The Laura! 


nobilis is of the greateſt height, obtaining twenty or thirty 


feet growth when trained in ſingle ſtandards; but it often 
riſes with ſeveral ſtems, in a ſhrub-like manner: and the 


others attain from ten, to fifteen or twenty feet height. 


They are moſtly of an aromatic and odoriferous quality; 


and have all great merit to afiift in the various ornamental 
Plantations of the pleaſure-ground, trained in ſtandards, 
| ſome in the tree way, with ſingle tems and full heads, 


and others as buſhy ſhrubs. The Common Bay 1s alſo in 
reputation for forming handſome ever-green hedges, either 


regularly clipped, or left to grow up rough. This fine 
erer-green may alto be introduced in the foreſt-tree plan- 


tation; where gradually trim up the lower boughs, and 

it will ſhoot up faſt, and make a fine appearance, 
All the forts may be planted, where required, in Octo- 

ber. November, or in February, March, &c. 
Theſe trees are propagated by ſeed, ſuckers, and lay- 


ers. Sow the berries, cither in autumn, or early in ſpring, 


in drills; or bedded in evenly, an inch deep, in beds of 
light earth; and, when a year or two old, plart out the 


| ſeedling plants in the nurſery, and train them to the pro- 


per ſize. Suckers, riſing abundantly from the root of the 


Common Bay, may be tranſplanted with roots in autumn 


or ſpring ; and layers of the young ſhoots, flit-layed, will 
root in one year, : — 
LEDUM, Maxrsn-CrisrTvus, cr WII D RosrMaARY. 
Of the claſs and order Decandria monog ynia. - | 
They are low, under-ſhrubby, bog plants, with very 


narrow leaves, and ſmall corymbous bunches of reddiſh 


flowers, of five petals, ten ſtamina, one ſtyle, and round- 


e ſpecies are, 


1. LE DU paluſtre, Common Marſh-Ciſtus. (Narrow 


leaves, like roſemary, hairy underneath. ) 7 
Variety, 88 


3 2. Ls- 


* 
* 
# 


2. LtDum thymefolium, Thyme-leaved Marſh-Ciſtus. 
Variety. N N rh . 
Variegated-leaved. 


Plant them in a moiſt part of the ſnrubbery; and pro- 


pagate them by off- ſet root-fuckers, layers, and by ſeed, 


in a ſhady moiſt border. 


LIGUSTRUM, Paivzr. Of the claſs and order Di- 


| andria monog ynia. 


Privets are noted deciduous and ever green upright 


buſhy ſhrubs, of eight or ten feet growth, branching 
erectly and copiouſly quite from the bottom, garniſhed 


with ſmall ovaliſh-oblong oppoſite leaves, and numerous 
ſnall ere& ſpikes of white flowers, having four-parted 
cups, a funnel-ſhaped quadrifid corolla, two ſtamina, and 


one ſtyle, and ſucceeded by cluſters of four-ſeeded black 


berries, ripe in autumn and winter for ſowing. 
The ſpecies are, Es 


I. LicusTRVUmM vulgare, Common Deciduous Privet. 


{Owal-jpear-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves.) Grows wild in our 
hedges in England, &c, +, | e 
Varieties. 
Cold. ſtriped. leaved. 
Silver-ftriped-leaved. 3 . 
2. LicusTRUM #alicxm, Italian Ever-green Privet. 
( Spear-ſhaped acute leaves.) . 
Introduce them in the common ſhrubberies, and other 
hardy plantations, for variety. Train them with ſingle 
ſtems, and round heads. They are proper alſo for form- 


ing neat cloſe garden-hedges, and to plant, in a fanned 
manner, againſt naked unſightly walls, &c. and will 


ſucceed any where, even in cloſe places, in cities and 
towns. 5 3 85 
Propagate them by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. 


Sow the berries an inch deep, in autumn; in the ſame 


ſeaſon, or in ſpring, plant off ſuckers from the root; and 


make layers and cuttings of the young wood: all of which 
will grow freely. e 5 


_ LIQUIDAMBAR, Sror ax, or SwRET-Gun-TRzE. 
Of the claſs and order Monoecia fpolyandria. 80 
They are fine ornamental deciduous trees, of ſtrait hand- 
ſome growth, decorated with elegant pal mated, angular, and 
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mM. WMARDE TEESS 

oblong leaves, exſuding a gummy fragrant ſubſtance ; and 
with male and female flowers, ſeparate, in conic and glo- 
bular amentums, having four leaved and double involu. 
crums, with each floret a bell ſhaped cup, but no petal:, 
numerous ſtamina, and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by a glo- 
bular body of many capſules, filled with oblong feeds, 
Tube ſpecies are, . . 5 
2 5 LiquiDamBAR Styraciflua, (Styraciflua,)) Storax. 
Tree of Virgi ia, or Common Liquidambar. ( Palmated 
2. LiquinDamBaR aſplenifelium, Spleenwort-leaved 
American Liquidambar. Oblong, finuated, alternate 
They grow twenty or thirty feet high, and are in great 
repute for ornamer tal plantations, and to plant in clumps, 
and ſingly, in pirks, lawns, &c. They are propagated 
| by feed. and by layers. Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, half 
an inch deep, in a bed of light earth, giving protection 
from ſevere froſt, and in a year or two plant them out 
in the nurſery, to train to proper ſize. Layers of 


the lower young ſhoots, in autumn, will be rooted in a 


of F"LIRIODENDRON, (Lity-Txzs,) commonly called 
 TouLie-Tazgs. Of the claſs and order Polyandria poly- 
Ty nia. | *. 
| 27 is a noble deciduous tree, of America, adorned with 
fine, large, ſingularly-lobated, fimple leaves, having the 
middle lobe truncated, as if cut off; and many bell 
liliaceous flowers, reſembling the form of a lily, or tulip, 
having ſix petals in two ſeries, numerous ſtamina and ger- 
mina, ſucceeded by a conic body of ſeeds, placed im- 
— | _ | 
The ſpecies is, ot ware Ob 
_ Lintovenpron Tulipifera, (Tulipifera) or Common 
Tulip-Tree. e TIO 5 
This fine tree is a lofty grower, and highly deſerves a 
place in all deciduous plantations, for ornament and va- 
riety, as likewiſe to exhibit in avenues, and fingly in 
parks, lawns, and other open ſpaces ; but it rarely flow- 
ers till arrived at ſome confiderable growth. 
Propagate it by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, in a boy us 


R OO 


F. 


AND SHRODS: „ 


light earth; tranſplant the ſeedling plants into the nur- 
ſery, and train them with hr gle tall tems for ſtandards. 

LONICERA, HoxzysucxLe, Of the claſs and or- 
der Pentandria monog ynta. 


The Honeyſuckle comprehends many eminent, very ſio- 


rifercus, ſhrubby climbers, and upright grover-, moſtly 


deciduous, and ſome ever-greens; garniſhed with oblong- 
oral and heart-iaped ſimple leaves, moſtiy in pairs op- 


poſite, and ſome ſingly, or connected at the baſe, and 


perf..rated by the ſtalk or branch, and with numerous, 
tubular, five-parted, red, white, and yellow o namental 
flowers, of re. nharkabie fragrance, having ſmall five- parted 
cups, a n:onopetaious ce rolla, tubulous below, and di- 
vided above into five reflexed ſegments; five ſtamina, a 
roundiſh germen, wich ane ſtyle, ſueceeded by roundiſh, 
bilocular, red, blue, or black berries, ſome joining at 
the baſe, and ſeme diſtinct or ſingle. 

The ſpecies may be div ded into two tribes, \ VIZ. — 
bilate Climbers, and Upright Growers. 


VoLUBILATS, cr TwininG CLimBinG a with - 


Flowers in  elufters and wwhirls, Jucceeded by heads of 


berries. 


Theſe have moſtly long weak branches, which ei- her 


climb volubilately round any adjacent ſupport, as trees, 


buſhes, ſtakes, &c. or otherwiſe trail on the ground; ſo 
that they ſhould have * or be trained againſt 


walls. | 
7 LonicznaP, 


Climbing Honeyſuckle. Oval oblong oppofite leaves, on 


diſtinct foot: ſtalls, and oval imbricated heads of flowers 


terminating the branches in Jah, Auguſt, Sc. 
Varieties. 


Lonicera vulgare) Carmi Climbing White Englif He | 


neyſuckle, or Wordbine of the Woods and — 
ild Red Honeyſuckle. 
Oak-leaved Wild Honeyſuckle. 
 Seriped-leaved Wild Honeyjuckle. 
Variegated Oak-leaved W 22 Honeyſuckle. 


( Lonicera Germanica) 8 or Large Dutch Red He- 


ney/uckle. 
Long blowing Dutch Honey/uckle, 
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wy pet Honeyſuckle of Virginia. 


> 
ſuckle. 
and the berries joined. ) 


= 
ſuckle. 
together.) 


$4 HARDY TREES 


| Lare-flowering German Honey, facile. 
Evxver- green German Honeyſuckle. 


2. Lonicera Caprifolium, ¶ Caprifolium ). or Early Ita. 
lian Honeyſuckle. ( Oval cl:/e-fiiting leaves, the upper ones 
connate at the baſe, and per 


rforated by the branch, which i; 
terminated by whirled cluſters of pad in Mey and 


Fane.) 


__ Vaneties. | 
White-flowered Early 1 lian Honeyſuckle. 
Red fizwered. 
Later Red-floxcered. 
Yellow-flowered. 
Ewer-green Late Red-flowe red. 
3. LoxiceRa ſempervirens, Ever-green Scarlet Tram: 
( Oblong-oval, cloſe-fitting, 


evergreen leaves, with the upper ones connate, and perfo- 


rated by the branch, and the branches terminated 3 verti- 


cillate cluſters of | lon g unreflexed deep ſcarlet flowers.) 


Mokk-UrRICRT Growers, with flowers by pairs on 
each foot-ſtalk, ſucc:eded by two berries 
. Lonictra Aylofteum, (Xyl:fteum) or Fly Honey. 


ſuckkle. ( Oblong-oval, dor ny cp ite, entire leaves, and 


diſtin berries.) 
LoniceRa alpigera, Alpine Red- barks Honey 
Oval, heart-ſhaped, acute, oppoſite, entire leaves, 


6. Lonictra nigra, Black- berried Honeyſuckle. 


4 Oblong, elliptical, oppoſite, entire leaves, and di Ainct ber- 


rites.) 
Loxicera carulea, Blue-berried Helvetian Honey- 


8. Lonicera tartarica, Tartan” Red-berried Ho- 


| 2 0 Heart * obtuſe leaves, and the berries 
diftint.) | 


UPriGHT Growers, with many flowers on each pe- 
duncle, 
9. Lox1CEra  Symphoricarpos, ' ( Symphoricarpos ) or 
Shrubby St. Peter's Wort, or Virginia Upright Honey- 


ſuckle. Oval, hairy, oppoſite leaves, having foot-ftalks; 


end heads 7 9 flower. mu, round the 


anches.) 
10. Lo- 


7 Oolong ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and berries Joined | 


10. Lonicera Diervilla, ( Diervilla) or Dwarf Yellow 
Acadian Heneyſuckle. (Oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
oppoſite leaves, and yellow flowers terminating the branches 
. „ 5 

All the ſpecies of Lonicera demand culture, for orna- 


ment and variety, in the different ſnrubbery compart- 


ments, and borders of the pleaſure ground, &c. for their 
numerous fine fragrant flowers, appearing in the different 


ſpecies, from May until September. The climbers pro- 
| duce the largeſt, moſt elegant, and odoriferous flowers; 


but the others effect al ſo a very ſine diverſity, 


Generally plant the climbers, either to have the ſup- 
port of walls, or pales; or to aſcend over arbours; or to 
twine round poles, ſtakes, or ſtems of trees; or to run 


over ſhrubs, buſhes, or hedges, &c. 


But the upright kinds may be employed as detached 


ſtandards, and trained to upright ſtems, one, two, or three 
feet high, and with buſhy heads, by trimming the long 
rambling ſhoots „ 5 

The climbers alſo may be formed into low, buſhy, 


| Randard fhrube, abend by the rt of fakes, and by 
pruning the long ſhoots of the head. SSA 


They are all propagated with facility, and in abundance, 


by layers and cuttings ; alſo ſome forts by ſuckers from 


the roots, Make layers of the young ſhoots in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, ſhortening their long tops. Alſo for 


cuttings chuſe ſtrong young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cut 


from 11x or eight, to ten or twelve inches long, and plant 
them in a ſhady border. The Lonicera Diervilla furniſhes 


plenty of root-ſuckers ; which plant off in autumn, &c. 
Likewiſe, by the ſeed or berries ſown an inch deep in 


autumn, many young plants will be obtained. 


LOTUS, Bixp's-Foor TRETOII. Of the claſs and 


order Diadelphia decandria. 5 5 
They are low, under-ſhrubby, South- European plants, 
with trifoliate leaves, and heads of 


The ſpecies are, 33 1 
1. Lorus Sirſutus, Hairy Upright Bird's- foot Lotus. 


= ered fialks and heads of flowers, and egg-ſaped 
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papilionaceous 
flowers, with ten diadelphous ſtamina, one ſtyle, and ſmall 
cylindric ſeed-pods. | : 
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 cealate or ſpear-ſhaped leaves.) 


ing the ſeeds ſuſpended by {lender threads, not ripening in 
| Envland, | 5 | — | 
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2. Lotus refus, Upright, Erett-podded Bird's-foot 


Trefoil. (Upright flems, globular flower-heads, and ereci 


Smozth pods.) - 1 EY 
Plant them in a dry, warm part of the ſhrubbery ; and 


propagate them by ſeed, in March or April, in a warm bor. 
der; allo by cuttings of che young ſhoots, in ſpring and 


ſummer, in the ſhade. 25 | LO” IS 
_ LYCIUM, Box-Trozx. Of the claſs and order Pex. 


tandria monog ynia. 


They are Afiatic and African ſhrubs, of upright and 
trailing growth, defended with thorns, and garniſhed with 


ſmall oblong leaves, and funnel-ſhaped, five-parted purple 


and white flowers, with five ſtamina, one ſtyle, and roundiſh 


_ many-ſeeded berries. | 


I he ſpecies is, 3 8 
Lxyciuu Sarbarum, Barbary Box-Thorn. Thick lan- 

= —Þ— LD ee 

Common Upright African Box- Thorn (Tender.) 

Chineſe Bread-leawedT railing Box-T horn. 

Narrow-leaved T railing Box- Thorn. 

They are all rather tender, particularly the upright 
variety: the others are hardier, and will ſucceed in a warm 


part of the ſhrubbery, or planted againſt a wall for ſupport 
of their trailing branches. They are propagated by layers 


and cuttings, and by ſeed in a warm border, or in pots in 
a hot-bed. „„ e 


mA /AGNOLIA,(Magnolia) LauxkL-L AVID Torir- 
1 Tas. Of the claſs and order Poſyandria poly- 


nia. | | 


The Magnolias are ſingularly magnificent ever-green and 


deciduous exotic trees of America, for ornament ; deco- 


rated with beautiful, luxuriant, oblong, ſhining, ſimple 
leaves, in ſome reſembling thoſe of Laurel, but larger; 


and large, ornamental, fragrant, nine-leaved white flowers, 


having three-leaved cups, nine oblong, concave petals, 
numerous ſtamina, 


ina and ſtyles ; ſucceeded by large, 


oval, conic heads of roundiſh-cluſtered capſules, diſchar- 


12 
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Tliere is one moſt elegant ever green, and three leſſer 
deciduous trees, viz. ds FE es | | 

b. MacnoLia grandifora, Grandiflorous ever-green 
aguolia, or Common Laurel-leaved Tuhp-tree. [Ven 


large, ſpear-ſhaped, thick, Shining leaves.) An admirable 


beautiful tree, in its ample, and ſingularly elegant foliage. 
Varieties. „„ Fo, 9 
Broad-leaved ewer- green Magnolia. 
Narrow-leaved Magnolia. — 5 
2. Macnolia acuminaia, Acuminate-leaved decidu- 
ous Magnolia. ( Oval-cbleng, fſbarp-pointed leaves.) 


3. MacxoLia fripetala, Umbrella-tree, or Umbrella- 
leaved Deciduous Magnolia. ( Large ſpear-fhaped lea ves, in 


rays like an umbrella, and dependent exterior petals.) Singu- 
larly curious in the diſpoſition of its vaſt leaves, ſpreading 


horizontally round like an umbrella. 


4. MacxoLia glauca, Glaucous-leaved ſmaller Deci- | 


duous Magnolia. ( Owval-cblong leaves, glaucous, or grey, 
er whitiſh, underneath.) „ ä 

They are all of the tree kind; but the Magnolia gran- 
diflera is a tree of ſuperb and ſtupendous growth in Ame 
rica, its native ſoil, and the moſt beautiful of the ever- 
green tribe, growing ſeventy or eighty feet high; the de- 
ciduous kinds, from about fifteen to twenty and upwards : 


the firſt ſort having its moſt ample foliage continued the 
year round ; the others only in ſummer ; with the ſnowy, - 


ſmgular flowers terminating the ends of the branches in 
ſummer, on trees arrived to ſome conſiderable growth. 


All the ſpecies are exceedingly delirable ornaments for 


the pleafure-ground, claiming admittance in all grand 


collections, diſpoſed in ſomewhat defended yet conſpicuous 


ſt-:ations, where they will effect a moſt reſpectable variety. 


But the Ever-green Magnolia, ſomewhat tender, ſhould 
in its minor growth be kept in pots, for moving under 


ſuelter of a frame or green-houſe in ſevere froſts, till it has 
obtained ſome tolerable ſize and ftrength ; then be tranſ- 
planted in a warm part of the ſhrubbery, and have occa- 


tional ſhelter, in hard winters, by an awning of mats ſup- 


ported on arched poles and rods. 


Of the deciduous kinds, though of hardier growth, it 4 


is alſo eligible to have ſome in pots while young, to be 
ineltered for two or three winters againſt hard froſts. 


12 Propagate- 
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88 VVV 
Propagate all the ſorts by ſeed, layers and cuttings. 
Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, in large pots of light earth, 
half an inch deep; and either forward them a little in a 
moderate hot-bed, or plunge them in a frame, or under 
any warm fence ; but place them in the ſhade in ſummer, 
and under ſhelter of a frame all winter; and when the 
plants are one or two years old, pot them out ſingly in the 
ſpring: then you may forward them a few weeks in a mode- 
rate bark- bed, giving them water in ſummer, and defend- 
ing them from froſts in winter. When two er three feet 
high, they are fit for the ſhrubbery, &c. | 
Layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots in the ſpring 
will grow the ſame year; or you may have cuttings of the 
young ſhoots planted in pots, in March or April, and 
plunged in a bark-bed, which will promote their early 
„ | „ 3 
MENESPERMUM. Moox-SEEBD. Of the claſs and 
order Dioecia dedecandria. „ 
This conſiſts of ſkrubby volubilate climbers of America, 
with roundiſh peltated, and heart-ſhaped lobated leaves; 
and looſe bunches of greeniſh flowers, of twelve oval 
petals, twelve ſtamina, two germina and ſtyles, ſucceeded 
by kidney-ſeeded berries 8 | 
Il) !be noted ſpecies ar, 8 
1. MENESPERMUM caxadenſe, Canada Round-leaved 
Moon-ſeed. ¶ Roundiſb heart-ſpaped, angulated leaves.) 
2. MgexesPERMUM Firginianum, Virginian Lobated- 
leaved Moon-ſeed. ¶ Heart. hape d, lebat d leaves) 
Plant them as climbers, to twine round ſtems of trees, 
tall poles, &c. or over arbours; or train them againſt 
fences, &c. They may be 2 by layers, or by 
lipping the off-ſet ſhoots, or ſuckers from the root, and by 
ſeed ſown in the common ground in the ſpring. 
MESPILUS, MevpLar-Tzes. Of the claſs and order 
Icaſandria pentandria. * „ 
They are of the fruit-tree and flowering-ſhrub kinds, 
moſtly deciduous, and one noted ever- green; garniſhed with 
| ſpear-ſhaped, and oblong and oval leaves; and five-leaved 
flowers, kagie, and in bunches from the ſides and ends of 
the branches; having or--leaved, five-parted cups, five 
roundith petals, twenty or more ſtamina, a round germen 
| | | With 
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with five ſtyles, ſucceeded by a globular, umbilicated, 
eatable fruit, or berry, with five ſeeds. In ſome ſorts, the 

n, I fruit -ttains the fize of ſmall and middling apples and 

a WW pears, as in the Common Medlar, &c. in others, like 

er mall berries ; the former being of the eatable kind, ripen- 

r, ing in Oftober ; and after being gathered and laid in a 

he MW room to become ſoft and tender, it * an agreeable 

he deſſert winter-fruit. 


e- It compriſes one fruit- tree ſpecies, and "_—_ ſhrub : 
d- kinds for variety. 
et | 


F ruit-tree kind, with * and pear-ſbaped fruit. | 


he 1. MrserLys germanica, German or Dutch Medlar. 
ad {Spear-ſhaped leaves, hoary underneath.) It produces its 


1 flowers fin ngly, along the tides of the branches; and they. 
re ſucceeded by large, round, rough, brown fruit. 85 
5 Varieties. 


| Common Apple- ape d great Dutch Medlar. = 

1 Apple-ſbaped ſmaller Nottingham Medlar. 

Kh Pear-ſbaped Italian Medlar. 

The two firſt varieties are for common 40. of ic the - 
d Dutch kind is conſiderably the largeſt, though the Notting- 
= ham Medlar is remarkable for being of a richer flavour. 


ed Shrub kinds, with ſmaller berry- like purple and red fruit. 


2. MesePilus arbutifelia, Arbutus-leaved Virginia 

d- Medlar. (Spear-fraped crenated leaves, deauny underneath.) 

| 3. Mssei.us Amalanckier. ( Amalanchier. ) Hairy- 
es, ſtalked, Black- fruited, Auſtrian Meſpilus, called Ama- 
nit lancbier. Hairy ftem, and oval ſawed leaves.) 

by 4. MeseiLus canadenfis, Canada Snowy Meſpilus. 
by 1 7 Oval-ob long, ſmooth leaves.) 

MesPiLus Chame-Me/pilus ; ( Chame-Meſpilms) or 

ler Douf Alpine Medlar. ( Oval, ferrated, ſmooth leaves, and 

| flowers in heads.) 
ds, 6. MesPiLvus Cotoneaftr, ( Cotoneafter.) . Quince. 
ith Oval entire leaves.) 
ed 7. MeseiLus Pyracantha, ¶ Pyracantha) or Ever-green 
of Thorny Me/pilus, commonly called Pyracantha. (Oval 
ive ¶ Hear: fpaped, crenated leaves, the your round.) It pro- 
en 13 | n 
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eat in winter. 


qo.  HALVY- TRERS 


| duces numerous cluſters of white flowers in ſummer, and 
red berries in winter, very ornamental. | 


The ſeveral ſpecies exhibit different degrees of growth, 
The Common Medlar grows fifteen or twenty feet high, 


| branching irregularly ; the other deciduous ſpecies, being 


of the ſhrub kind, obtain from about three or four to five or 
fix feet ſtature ; and the Pyracantha, or Ever-green M.ſpilus, 


having long, lender, flexuoſe branches, will riſe, by ſup- 
2 yu of a wall, &c. ten or fifteen feet high. They all 


lower abundantly in ſummer ; and the flowers are ſuc- 


ceeded by plenteous fruits in autumn; ſome, of the apple 
and pear ſhape; others, like haw-berries ; but thoſe of the 


firſt ſpecies only are conſidered as eatable fruit 
They areall uſeful in gardening ; the Common Medlar, 
as a fruit-tree;z which alſo, together with all the other 


ſpecies, is proper to join in the ſhrubbery collections, 


wherein they will increaſe the variety in a diſtinguiſhable 
manner. The Pyracantba has alſo particular merit for 
training conſpicuouſly againſt the fronts of buildings, walls, 


and other fences, appearing always green, and its numerous 
red berries being ſingularly ornamental in autumn and 


The Medlar, defigned as a fruit-tree, demands culture 
in gardens and orchards, both as full and half ſtandards, 


with from three or four to fix feet ſtems and full heads. 
Plant them at twenty feet diſtance, and permit their heads 
to branch oat freely in their natural growth. Plant ſome 


alſo as dwarfs, with ſhort ſtems, to arrange in eſpaliers, at 
fifieen or twenty feet diſtance, and train their branches fix 
inches aſunder, ſo as to extend horizontally, always at full 


length, as for Apples and Pears, which fee. 


Gather the Medlar fruit in October or November, and 
depoſit ſome in moilt bran, others upon ſhelves, &c. to lie 
till they become ſoft and tender: they are then delicious to 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is effected abundantly, 
and with eate, by ſeed, and by layers; alſo by grafting 
and budding, to continue the varieties of the Common 


Medlar, and render thera ſooner fruitful. Sow the ſeed of 


the fruit, and in ſome the entire berries, in autumn, drilled 
er bedded in an inch and a half deep; they probably will 
| 5 828 not 


4 


any of the Me/pilus kind. 
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not germinate ull the ſecond ſpring. When the plants are 


a year old, plant out the largeſt in nurſery rows, to train 
for uſe. Layers of the young wood, in autumn or ſpring, 
root freely in one year. Grafting and budding being eli - 
gible principally for improving the Coinmon Medlar, 
either operation ſhould be performed, + 1th grafts or buds. 
of the deſirable kinds, upon ſeedling Medlar Stocks, or 


MORUS, MuLBEary-TREE. Of the claſs ieder 


| Monoecia tetranaria. 


It compriſes large deciduous bacciferous fruit-trees, and 
others for variety in ornamental plantations. They are de- 
corated with large roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, and oval and 
palmated leaves; and with male and female flowers apart; 
compriſing the males in long looſe catkins, and the females 
in round heads; with ſmall four-leaved ſucculent cups, no 
petals, four ſtamina in the males, two ſtyles in the females; 
ard each cluſter of female calyxes becomes a large, oval, 


| ſucculent, tuberculated eatable berry, with ſmall ſeeds in 
each tubercle. 15 


The ſpecies are four; the firſt of which is che moſt fa- 


mous as a fruit - tree, the others chiefly for variety. 


1. Mox us nigra, Common Black- fruited Mulberry- 
Tree. ( Heart-fbaped rough leaves.) It produces abun- 
dance of large, oval, black berries, ripe in Auguſt and 
September, delicious and refreſhing to eat. „ 
„ 25 

Fagged-leaved Black Mulberry, © 

2. Mon us alba, White Mulberry-Tree. (O8lique beart- 
ſhaped, ſmocth- leaues. OP 


3. Morvs rubra, Red Mulberry-Tree. ( Heart-foaped 
| leaves, hairy underneath.) | | | 
4. Moxrus papyrifera, 2 or Paper Mulberry- 
Tree of Japan. ¶ Palnated leaves, and hiſpid fruit.) The 
Chineſe make paper of its bark. | : 


5 


| Theſe trees grow twenty or thirty feet high, or more, 


with conſiderably ſpreading heads, bearing fruit on the ex- 


tremity of the young ſhoots, on ſhort robuſt ſpurs. The 


Morus Nigra is the moſt eligible for general culture as a 


fruit-tree; producing the largeſt, beft-ripened, „ell 


flavoured berries ; though the White and Red kinds may 
alſo be admitted in the fruit - tree collection for variety. 
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Deſigned as fruit-trees, they ſhould principally be 


trained as ſtandards, with five, fix, or ſeven feet ſtems, 


8 at top into full heads; and planted in a ſunny 


dry expoſure, at thirty or forty feet diſtince. A few trecs 
may be ſufficient for private uſe. Permit them to branch 
out freely every way. They require no pruning, except 


juſt to reform any caſual low ftraggler, or very irregular, 
or crowding branch. Some alſo may be trained as dwarfs, 


for wall and efpalier-trees, with ſhcrt ſtems, half a foot or 
a foot high, and the branches trained, in a fanned manner, 


to the wall or eſpalier, fix inches aſunder, and moſtly at 
full length, without ſhortening. Give them a ſummer and 
winter pruning; train in occaſional ſupplies of young, 


and retrench worn-- ut bearers, &c. as directed for Peaches: 
they will produce larger fruit, ripening a little before the 


ſtandards. | | 
It is proper to plant ' ſome ſtandard Mulberries upon 
graſs-plats, or lawns, both for the greater convenience of 
gathering the fruit, and that, when the ripe berries fall 


from the trees, they may be gathered off the graſs clean 


for uſe. 


But all the ſpecies may alſo be arranged in the pleaſur- 


able plantation, to enlurge the variety. 
The leaves of Mulberry are famous as the principal 


food for filk-worms. | 


Theſe trees are propagated by cuttings and layers, and 
alſo by ſeed. Cuttings of the young ſhoots, planted in a 


ſhady border, will grow-; or you may plant ſeveral in a 


pot, plunged in a hot-bed, to forward their rooting ; as 


alſo layers of the young ſhoots, either of young trees for- 


merly headed down to the bottom, to form ſtools to furniſn 
lower ſhoots near the earth fur laying, or of the lower 
branches of trees not headed; having pots of earth ele- 


_ vated on ftands nearly up to the branches, and laying the 
| ſhoots therein. They will be well rooted, in one fum- 
mer, for planting off in autumn. To raiſe Mulberries 


from ſeed, ſow it in March, half an inch deep; obſerving 


in general, of the young pla.:ts raiſed in either method, 


to plant them out in nurſery-rows, for training, princi- 


pally in ſtandards, 


MYRICA, 
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MVRIC A, CaxDLE-BERR T Mrarrk. Of the claſs 


ar d order Dioecia tetrandria. 

They are delicate, fragrant, aromatic b for orna- 
ment; garniſhed with ſpear-ſnaped leaves, of a fragrant 
odour ; ; and, on ſeparate plants, male and female flowers, 


| compoſed of oblong, ſcaly catkins, the ſcales ſerving as 


cups to ſmall florets without petals; four ſtamina, and two 
ſtyles; the flower ſucceeded by bunches of ſmall waxy | 
berries, of which, in one of the ſpecies, candles are * 
in America, its native ſoil. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. Mynica cerifera, Common Web ee Candle- 
berry Myrtle. (Upright ſtem, and ſpear-fhaped Ac. Jaautd 
leaves) Three inches long. 

Varieties. 

Larger Candle-berry Myrtle. 

| Dwarf Broad-leaved Candle-berry Myrtle. 

2. Myrica Gale, (Gale) Sweet Gale, or Dutch | 


Myrtle. (Under-fhrubby ſtalks, and ſhorter ſpear apes. | 


fiightly-ſawed leaves.) 

Diſpoſe the Common Candle- berry-tree i in a warm part 
of the fhrubbery: the Sweet Gale delights in a moiſt ſitua- 
tion, 

Propagate them by ſuckers of the root, layers and 
cuttings of the young ſhoots, and by ſeed ſown in ws ſpring 
half an inch deep. 


N. 


'YSSA, Ter- Tr. Of the clafs and order ; 


Polygamia dioecia. 


It is an aquatic exotic tree, (of America) with oblong, . 


broad, acuminated, entire leaves, on long foot-ſtalks; and 
hermaphrodite, and male and female flowers, 1 in two di- 
ſtinct plants, growing in einen, and fingly, i in the different : 
varieties. 
The ſpecies is, 
Nxss A aguatica, Aquatic or  Water-Tupelo- Tree, 
Varieties. | 
 Multiflorous or Many flowered Tupele. 
Unifleroxs or a Tupelo. 
Plant 
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Plant it in a moiſt ſituation in the ſhrubbery ; and pre. 


pagate it by 


\JLEA, Or IVvE-TREE. 
dria monog ynias 
It is an ever-green o 


layers, cuttings and ſuckers; and by ſeed 
ſown in a ſhady border in the ſpring. 


Of the claſs and order Dia: 


f fifteen or twenty feet growth, with 


moderate ſpear ſh» ped oppoſite leaves, and cluſters cf 
white flowers, having a one-leaved tubulous cup, a funnel- 
ſhaped, four-parted, ſpreading corolla, two ſtamina, 
roundiſh germen, with one ſtyle, and ſucceeded by an 


oval, ſmooth, 
for pickling. 
Ihe hardy ſpecies is, 
Or EA Europea, 
Variety. 


| Tetragonous or four-c 


European Common Olive-tree. 
ir-cornered-leawed Olive-tree. 
It being an exotic of the ſouthern warm parts of Europe, 


green, eatable fruit, called Olives, proper 


plant it againſt'a warm wall, training the branches thereto ; 


and ſome. alſo as ſtandards, in the ſhrubbery : it may. be 
| propagated by layers of the young wood: 

— ONONIS, ResT-Harrow 
Diadelphia decandria. 


They are low, very ornamental, flowering-ſhrubs, a foot 


Of the claſs and order 


and a half or two feet high; adorned with ternate, ſpear- 
maped, ſawed leaves, and the branches terminated by 


panicle-cluſters of large red, and purple papilionaceous 


owers in May or June, having a heart-ſhaped ſtandard, 
oval wings and pointed keel, ten diadelphous ſtamina, and 


one ſtyle, and ſuccee 
ſeeded pods. 

The ſpecies are, 
1. Oxonis 
(Trifoliate ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leav 

2. Oxox1s tridentata, 'Tiidente 
Reit-Harrow 
lea. bes. | 

Plant the firſt any where in the front of t 
clumps; the other in a warm ſituation; and ſome in pot 


ded by turgid, bivalvous, kidney- 


Shrubby Alpine Reſt-Harrow. 


d. F leſhy-leaved 8 paniſh 
» (Trifoliate, narrow, thick, fleſhy, tridenteu 


he ſhrubblery 
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i» be ſheltered from ſevere froſts; and you may propagate 


them by ſeed ſown in ſpring in a warm border, or in pots, 
and forward them in a hot-bed. e T 


P. 


JASSIFLORA, Passron-Frowen. Of theclaſs and 


order Gynandria pentandria. 


The Paſjjlora is a renowned ſhrubby cirrhoſe climber, 
with extenfive trailing ſhoots, of very rapid growth, mount- 


ing by ſupport thirty or forty feet high in a few years; and 
garniſhed with large, deeply-divide 


lobed involucrum, ſive - obed cups, five oblong plane 


petals, incloſing a triply-radiated blue and purple fibrous 
or thready nectarium, arcund a centrical gynandrous 


column ſupporting five ſtamina, and a roundiſh germen 


| elevating three ſtyles; each flower being only of one day's 


duration; and the germen ſucceeds to a large, oval, fleſhy 

fruit, not eatable. 7 55 5 
There is but one hardy ſpecies, viz. | | 
Pass1FLORA cerulea, Blue-rayed Common Paſſion- 

Flower. (Palmated, or hand-ſhaped, fingered leaves, with 


Plant this celebrated climber, generally, againſt ſome 
warm ſoutherly high wall, or building, full to the ſun; 
and train its flexible branches thereto; for, being long 


and flender, they muſt have ſapport; and, as they pro- 


duce their flowers on the long trailing ſhoots of the 
year, which advance many feet in length in one ſum- 


mer, they ſhould be trained up to the wall, &c. during 


their growth. In winter, prune out the weak and ſuper- 


abundant ſhoots, and worn-out old wood; retaining 
a ſupply of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots, ſhortened to a yard or 
more in length, and natled up fix or ſeven inches aſunder, 


to produce the next ſummer's flowering wood. 

. — it by layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots 
in the ſpring, giving occaſional watering: they will very 
ſpeedily grow. Propa it likewiſe by ſeed ſown half an 
inch deep in light earth, in March. SIE 


— 


„pal mated leaves, of 
five lone, fingered lobes, attended by twining claſpers; and 
large, flat-ſpreading, widely- expanded, many parted white 
and bluiſh flowers, of ſingular ſtructure, having a three- 
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| _ PERIPLOCA, Viecinia-Sils. Of the claſs and 


order Pentandria digynia. 1 3 
It is an under-ſhrubby, volubilate climbing exotic, run- 


ning by ſupport thirty or forty feet high, orramented with 


oblong, oppoſite leaves, and cluſters of monopetalcus, 
wheel-ſhaped, five-lobed purple flowers, with five ſtamina 
and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by two oblong, bellied, many- 


ſeeded pods. 


T ze hardy ſpecies is, 3 
PeriPLOCA græca, Græcian Periploca, or Virginia 


Silk. ( Flowers hairy withinfide, and oblong- oval leaves.) 


Admit it into the ſhrubbery, to climb round the ſtems 
of trees and poles, and to run over buſhes, hedges, and 
harbours; or train it againſt high walls. It propagates 
freely by layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots. 

_ PHILADELPHUS, Syzinca, or Mock-Orange. Of 


the claſs and order Icaſandria monogynia. 


They are upright, buſhy, deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, 


of from four or five to eight or ten feet ſtature ; ornamented 
with oval, any as, 

bunches of conſpicuous white four-lobed odoriferous 
flowers, having four-parted, abiding cups, a corolla of 
four large roundiſh petals, twenty or more ſtamina, a four- 


» oppoſite leaves, and numerous 


parted ſtyle, ſucceeded by oval quadrivalved capſules, with 
many ſeeds. . 
The ſpecies are, 


1. PrILADELPHUS coronarius, Coronous-flowered, 


or Common White Fragrant Syringa. ( Oval ſpear- Saped, 
Sightly-indented leaves.) | = | 
Varieties. 
2 Syringa. 5 
 Double-flowered Syringa. 
PF ariegated-leaved Syringan, © 
2. PHILADELPHUS inoderus, Scentleſs Carolina Sy. 


They are choice ornamental flowering-ſhrubs for all parts 
of the ſhrubbery, producing a profuſion of flowers in May 
and June; and are eaſily propagated by layers and cuttings 
of the ouſt Noone, and ſuckers from the root. | 

EA, (Phillyrea) or Mock-Privet. Of the 
claſs and order Diandria monog ynia. 


'The 
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The Phillyreas are moſt eminent, ornamental ever- 
greens, of the ſhrub-kind, of largiſh, upright, very buſh 
growth ; ornamented with ſmalliſh, ovate and Cr ted, 


ſhining, oppoſite leaves, throughout the year, and cluſters of 


ſmall greeniſh, funnel-ſhaped flowers, divided in five, two 
ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a globular one-ſeeded berry, ripe 
in autumn for ſowing. OE ns 

The ſpecies are, 


1. PüIICXTREA Latifolia, Broad-leaved True Pbillyrea. 


(Ov ate-cordate ſerrated leaves.) 
= areas. 
_ Prickly Ilex- leaved Phillyrea. 


2. PIII TR EA media, Middle Phillyrea, or Oval-leaved | 


Mock Privet. {Owvate-ſpear-fhaped, almoſt entire leaves.) 
V e 

Pri vet-leaved Middle Phillyrea. 

 Olive-leaved Middle Phillyrea. 


3. PhHILLYREA anguſtifolia, Narrow-leaved Phillyrea. 


({ Narrow, linear-ſpear-ſhaped, very intire leaves.) 
Varmnes. | | 
Ro/emary-leaved. 
Lawender-leaved. 
Stripe-leaved, 


Theſe are all remarkably ſhowy ever-greens, branching 


numerouſly from the bottom upward ; obtaining eight, ten, 
or twelve feet height in the firſt and ſecond ſpecies; in the 


third, fix, eight, or ten; all retaining their leaves the year 
round: they are admirable furniture for adorning the 


ſhrubbery, &c. trained as buſhy ſtandards ; alſo to form 


ornamental garden-hedges, or to train fan-ways againſt 


any diſagreeable wall, &c. to hide its defect. 


Propagate them by layers, and by ſeed, in autumn or 
ſpring. Layers of the young ſhoots, flit or twiſted at a 


Joint, in the part layed in the earth, will grow; and the 


ieed or berries ſown in a bed of light earth, half an inch 


deep, will come up, ſome the firſt ſpring, but will moſtly 


remain till the ſecond ; and the plants, when of one or two 


years growth, ſhould be bedded out in the nurſery, to ob- 
tain proper ſize. Mp | 


PHLOMIS, JexusaLEM-Sact-TREE, Of the claſs . 


and order Didynamia gymnoſpermia. | 
They are ſhrubby hoary ever-greens, of Spain and Por- 
tugal, buſhy plants, with angular, woolly branches, with 
roundiſh and heart-ſhaped 2 downy, whitiſh 1 
and 
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and large whirled bunches of yellow, and purple flower:, 


having five-angled perſiſtent cups, a tubular gaping corolla 


of one petal, two long. tvo ſhorter ſtamina, a four-parted 


germen with one ſtyle, ſucceeded by four naked ſceds in 
the calyx. Cs 

The pecies are, © * 

1. PRLOuIS frutico/a, Shrubby Tree-like Phlomis, or 
Common Jeruſalem Sage. Roundiſb-oblong, crenated, hoary 
leaves, and yellow flowers.) _ 

Varieties. 

Broad. leaved Phlemis. 

| Narrow-leaved Phlomis. | 

Darf Cretan Shrubby Phlomis. : 

2. PRHTLOuis purpurea, Purple- flowered Under-ſhrubby 
Jeruſalem Sage. Heart ſpbaped- long dauny leaves.) 

Introduce theſe ſhrubs in a warm, principal part of the 


pleaſure- ground: they will effect a fingular, diſtinguiſhable 


variety all the year in their hoary leaves, and flower orna- 

mentally in ſummer; and may be propagated by layers 

and cuttings of the young wood in ſpring and ſummer. 
PiNUS, Pint-Trte, Fir, and CEDAR-TRAEE. Of 


the claſs and order Monrecia monadelphia. 


It conſiſts of many conſiderable ever- green, and one de- 
cidaous tree, all of the coniferous and reſinous tribe; 
trees of the firſt order, ſwift and ſtupendous growers, of 
remarkable value for timber and ornamental plantations, 
&c. cloſely garniſhed with aceroſe, linear, and awl-ſhapet 
perſiſtent leaves, ſome by two, three, or five together, others 
fingly, and ſome in bundles ; male flowers in ſcaly, conic 
ſoikes, and females in oval cones, of many rigid, ſcaly 
calyxes, no petals, numerous united ſtamina in the males, 
a ſmall germen and ſingle ſtyle in the females, ſucceeded 
by winged, hard, nut-hke ſeeds, involved in a ſcaly, co- 
nical ſeed-veſſel or cone, of from one inch to ten or twelve 


long, ripe in winter and ſpring. 


For diſtinction's ſake we arrange the ſpecies cf this 
genus under three heads, viz.— 1. Pine-kinds, having 


leaves two, three, and five together. —2. Fir-kinds, with all 


the leaves fingly.— 3. Cedar and Larch kinds, having che 


leaves in bunches. 


The ſpecies are, | 
1. Pine-Kinps, {Pinea.) 
Leaves by pairs, threes, and fives together in a theath, 
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moſtly of a greyiſh-green colour, and with ſeed-cones, 
from one or two inches, to eight or ten long, or mcre, 


a With txwo leaves. | 
1. Pixvs Hlveſtris, (Wild Pine-Tree) or Scorch Pine, 
ſometimes called Scotch Fir. (Short leaves growing in. > 
Fairs, the primordial or firſt leaves fing, and jmooth; and 


aal acute ſecd- cones 0 


Varieties. 
(Pinafter latifelius) Pinaſter, or Broad- leaved Wild. - 


pine. (Long, Ercader leaves in pairs, and very long Cone, 7 


—— Small-l:aved Pinaſter. 

— Dwarf Pinafter. _ 

Virginian or Jerſey Two-leaved Prickly- coned 
Pine. ( ern leaves in pairs; and ſmall cones.) 

Aleppo Pine. ( Long dark-green leaves in faire, 


and very ſmall cones.) 


Tartarian Pine. c Short broad lea ves in pairs, 
and very ſmall cones, 
2. Pix us Pinea, (Pinea) or Talkin Stone Pine. (Long 


leaves growing in pairs, the primordial or firſt leaves. 


fingly, and ciliated; and * turbinated, or * 
ons hard cones.) 


With above leaves. 

Pix vs Tzda, (Txda) Frankinceeſe-tree, or Vir. 
ginia Three-leaved Pine. (Long triple leaves, and large 
= cones.) 

- Prickly- coned Virginia Three-leaved Pine. 
Rigid-coned Virginia 'Three-leaved Pine. 
Swamp American 'Three-leaved Pine. ¶ Very long 
tufted leaves.) 


Vith 6 ve leaves. 
4. Pinus Strotus, (Strobus) Weymouth, or Smooth- 
barked Virginia Pine. . Five long rough-edved leaves, ſmooth- 
tarked ſtem, and long, ſlender, locſe cones. ) 


5 Pix us Ceibra, (Cembra) or Mountain Siberian Pine. 


(Five long ſmeath leaves; ard cloſe middling-fized con-s.) 


2. Firn-KE1nps Abies.) 

Leaves growing ſingly, and thickly placed, but all di- 
and at the bale, and with cones from an inch to fix or eight 
inches long. 

6. Pix us Abies, ( Abies 4 — Spruee or Norway 
ranged 
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Pitch Fir. ( Axvl-foaped ſmooth dark-green leaves, pt F 
ranged two ways, and long nas cones.) 
Varieties. 
Red Norway Spruce Fir. 
White Norway Spruce Fir. 
— =cened Corniſh Fir. | 
INUS canadenſis, Canada Spruce Fir. ( Linu; 
Arti, „ obtuſe, Somewhat mens ranaceous leaves, Sg, end 
ſmall cones.) | 
Varieties. 
White Canada Spruce Fir. 
| Red Canada Spruce Fir. 
Black Canada Spruce Fir. 
(Americana) American Hemlock Sprace Fir. 
8. Pix us Picea, (Picea) Pitch-tree, or Silver Fir. ( F lat, 
emarginated, fingly-placed leaves, filvery underneath, c. 


and long erect cones.) Native of ws Scotch highland 
mountains, &c. 


9. Pinus Balſamea, (Balſamea) or Balm of Gilead 


Fir. (Flat, obtuſe, ſomewhat emarginated, fingly-placed 


dark-green leaves, doubly whitiſh-lined and ores under- 


neath, and ſhort round cones.) 


3- CEDAR and LaRCRH-kIx ps (Lanis.). = 
Leaves growing many together from one point in pen- 


cilled bunches, ſpreading out each way; compriſing 


thefamous Cedar of Lebanon, &c. 


10. Pix us Cedrus, (Cedrus) Cedar of Lebanon. Bun- 


"led arte leaves, and large roundifh claſe cones.) 


This is the famous Cedar mentioned in Scripture, a ſu- 


perb, beautiful ſpreading tree, of ſolemn grandeur. 


11. Pinus Larix, (Larix) Larch-tree, or Deciduous | 


Cedar. ( Bundled obtuſe leaves, and 42 acute Cones. / 
-" WV areucs.- 


Red Larch-tree. 
White Larch-tree. 
_ Black Larcb- tree. 
Horizontal Spreading Larch-iree, 
Dwarf Larch-tree. 


This grand collection of Pinus are all of the bes n = 


ever-green tree kind, except the Pinus Larix, which is de- 
ciduous; obtaining, in the different ſpecies, from thirty 
or forty, to ſixty, eighty, and an hundred feet in 
height; W with a Angle, erec, ſtraight ſtem, 
branchirg 


0 
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branching in circular rays regularly from the bottom up- 


ward; and the branches, gradually diminiſhing to the top, 
erm a beautiful conical or pyramidal head, aſſuming a ſin- 


gular grandeur, and arriving to a vaſt magnitude. 


All che ſorts have great merit, to arrange in all pleaſu- 


table and profitable plantations; are beautifully ornamental 
in their growth ; and their timber is of the greateſt value, 
as the principal wood employed in all kinds of building, 


and of ſaperior excellence in ſnip-building, eſpecially for 


furniſhing the ſineſt maſts in the world; particularly the 
pine and Fir-kinds, and more eſpecially the Scotch Pine, 


Pinaſter, and Weymouth Pine, being the loftieſt growers, . 
the latter arriving at an hundred feet in height; but the 


Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch-tree, are alſo very valuable 
timber- trees. | 5 5 | ED 
Deſigned for pleaſurable plantations, all the ſpecies are 
proper, and may be arranged in continued plantations, 
croves, &c. both diſtinct, and in concert with others of the 


erer- green tribe; alſo in clumps, and ia detached ſingle or 


double rows; as well as for grand walks and avenues; like- 


v.iſe diſpoſed ſingly in detached ſtandards: in all of which | 


methods they ſhould generally be planted at ſufficient diſ- 


tances to give room for their heads to ſpread freely around. 


When 1atended for timber plantations, you may intro- 
duce all the larger kinds, ſuch as the Scotch Pine, Pi- 
naſter, Weymouth Pine, Swamp Pine, Stone Pine, Spruce 
Firs, Silver Firs, and the Cedar of Lebanon and Larch- 
tree; which for timber ſhould be planted in conſiderable 
continued plantations; in rows pretty cloſe at firſt, five or 
ten feet aſunder, to draw one another up ſtraight, and mere 
expeditiouſly in height; and in ſeven years thin them out 
for poles, &c. repeating the thinning out of che underling- 


trees, leaving the beſt ſtanding, at twenty, thirty, or mote 


feet diſtance, to arrive at full growth. 


They are all ſo hardy as to grow freely in almoſt any 


ſoil and ſituation, either in gardens, parks, fields, plains, 


or ſides or tops of hills; but the Scotch Pine particu- 


larly is the moſt hardy of all, proſpers in ſwamps, on 
mountains, or rocks, where hardly any earth is, their 
roots penetrating into the crevices thereof ; ſo that all the 
ſorts may be planted almoſt any where. 1 
Theſe trees abound in a ſtrong reſinous ſubſtance; and it 
is from the Pine and Fir-kinds, that pitch, turpentine and 
reſin, are extracted. . 
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it is of much importance that they be plante 
at two or three feet height. 


%%% HARDY TREES 


The plantations of all theſe trees ſhould be performed 
while the trees are young; if only from three or four to five 
or ſix feet high, the better; they take root more kindly 
than larger plants : but for timber plantations, particularly, 

| a out finally 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts is either in 
autumn, in October and November, or in ſpring about 
February and March; or indeed, in open, mild ſeaſons, it 
may be performed any time from OS ober to March. 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is effected only by 
ſeed, in beds of common light earth, in the ſpring, March 
and April. The ſeed is obtained from the cones, ripening 


in autumn and winter, and is to be procured at moſt of 


the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops. Clear the ſeeds from the 
cones, either by expoſing the cones in the ſun, or towards 


a gentle fire, to make them open, to diſlodge the ſeeds: 
or ſome of the large, hard, cloſe cones, as in the Stone 
Pine, and Cedar of Lebanon, muſt be ſplit open by bo- 
ring a hole up the middle, and driving a peg therein, which 


will divide them to come at the ſeeds. 
The ſeed may be fown in three or four-feet wide beds 
of light earth; which being raked fine, ſow the ſeed tole- 


_ Tably thick all over the ſurface, and cover it regularly with 
fine mould, half an inch deep ; or ſome may be ſown 1n 


large pots or boxes, but more particularly the Cedar of 


Lebanon, being the tendereſt, in order to move the pots of 


ſeediings into ſhade in ſummer, and a ſheltered ſunny ſitua- 


tion in winter. 


The ſeedling plants come up in fix or eight weeks. Give 


moderate waterings, and weeding in ſpring and ſummer. 


They riſe the firſt year with only a few leaves, with a ſhort 
bud in the centre, or probably ſome make a ſhort ſhoot by 


the autumn. Let them remain in the ſeed-bed till nent 


ſpring, obſerving, if ſevere froſt, to give occaſional ſhelter of 
mats, or a frame, to the Cedar of Lebanon particularly ; 


the others require none: then, in March or April follow- 
ing, prick them cut in beds, in rows fix or eight inches 
aſunder ; and having two years growth here, tranſplant them 


in rows two feet and a half diſtant, to remain till large 
enough for final tranſplantation, permitting them to advance 
with the top ſhoot entire, nor trim the lateral branches, ex- 
except occational low ſtragglers near the ground. th, 

| | | | 1ER 
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When the trees are from two or three, to five or fix feet 
in height, you may plant them out finally where they are to 
remain ; {till continuing their leading top ſhoots always en- 


tire, and only pruning occaſionally any irregular ſtraggling 


lower branches, according as the trees gradually advance 
in growth. 

PISTACIA, PisTacn . or Turpentine-tree. 
Of the claſs and order Dioecia pentandria. 

The hardy Piſfachias are principally of the deciduous 


tree kind for variety in plantations; having pinnated and 


trifoliate leaves, and male and female flowers, on ſeparate 
trees, conſiſting of ſmall florets without petals, the males com- 
priſed i in looſe catkins, having five ſtamina with large four- 
cornered antheræ, and the females growing in cluſters, with 
trifid cups, oval germen and three ſtyles, — by an 
oval berry- like fruit with an oval nut. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. PisTAC1a vera, True Piſtachia-Tree. ( Completely 


 eavinged leaves, with ſub ovate recurved lobes.) 


2. PisTacia Terebinthus, (Terebinthus,) or 8 
tine-Trce. (Completely-winged leaves, with owate-ſpear- 


ſhaped libes.) 


3. PisTAcC1a trifolia, Trifoliate-leaved Piſtachia-Tree. 
7 Leaves moſtly trifoliate, or with three 1 lobes.) 

4. PisTacia rarbonenfis, Narbonne urpentine- Tree. 
Pinuated and trifoliate almoſt round-lobed lea ves. 
Theſe trees, being of the Southern parts of Europe, are 
not ſo hardy as ſome, and fhould therefore have a warm 
ſituation in the ſhrubbery, and ſome be indulged againſt a 


high wall, trained thereto : they will flower annually, but 


their nuts do notripen in England. 


They are propagated by ſeed, and by layers. Sow the 


nuts in the ſpring, ſome in pots to be forwarded in a hot- 
bed, and ſome in the natural ground an inch deep; keep- 


ing the young plants in pots two or three years, to move 


for ſhelter in froſty weather ; then plant them in the full 


ground. Make layers of the young ſhoots in ſpring and 


ſummer. 


=  PLATANUS, PLaxe-Tree. Of the claſs and order 


Monoecia rohandria. 
The Plaranus furniſhes moſt eminent deciduous orna- 
mental and foreſt-trees, of remarkably ftraight and lofty 


growth, with very ample palmated and lobated fimple 


leaves, and mae and female llowers apart on the ſame tree, 
| colleQed 
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WARD ET ERS 
collected, the males into globular catkins, and the females 
Into a large rcundiſh ball, ſuſpended in long firings; the 
male florets ſcarcely viſible, and many ſmall petals in the 
females; numerous male ſtamina, and ſeveral germina and 
ſtyles, ſucceeded by numerous ſeeds incloſed in down, col- 
lected into rough, hard, round balls. They ripen in 
autumn for ſowing. os 55 
eiiies e 3 N 
1. PrlATANUS Orientalis, Oriental or Eaſtern Palmated- 
leaved Plane-Tree. ( Palmated leaves, deeply divided in 
jive principal /obes.) Native of Aſia. CL 
Variety. F | | | 5 
Maple-leaved Plane tree, with mere ſigbtly-divided 
eaw?S. = 
2. Pl.ATAN US Occidentalic, Occidental, or Weſtern 
Plane-Tree of America. (Leaves lobated into three lobes. ) 
A Native of America. | 15 
Variety. Fs - | = | 
Spaniſb Plane-iree, with three or five-!:bed, wery large 
. | „ # 
Theſe are noble trecs, of vaſt altitude, clothed with 
moſt luxuriant beautiful leaves, from fix or eight to ta elve 
or fifteen inches broad, meaſured from the extremities cf 
the ſide-lobes; and the flowers, produced in balls ſuſ- 
pended in long pendulous peduncles, effect an agreeable 
ſingularity, : = : „ 
Theſe auguſt trees, therefore, merit a principal ſtation 
in all ornamental tree collections; are admirable in. 
_ avenues, groves, and woods; as alſo when diſpoſed in 
ranges, groups, and clumps ; in fingle ſtandards, in parks 
or fields; or dropped fſingl- in ſpacious lawns. I hey 
are alſo peculiarly adapted for ſhade in ſummer, and de- 
mand admittance in all foreſt- tree plantations. 
They are propagated by ſeed, layers, and cuttings, in 
the autumn or ſpring. The ſeed is fold at the nurſeries, 
&c. which ſowin October or November, or in the ſpring, 
in a bed of good light earth, moderately thick, either 
at once on the rough ſurface, and raked in, or the ſurface 
previouſly raked ſmooth, and draw ſome earth off into the 
alleys; then ſow the ſeeds, ſmooth them down into the earth 
with the back of the ſpade; and then, in either method, co- 
ver them with theearth out of the alleys evenly, about halfan 
inch decp; and at a year or two old, plant out the young 
plants in nurſery-lines two feet and a half aſunder, - be 
5 | : 9 TY nere 


AND SHRUB. 105 
here trained with clean ſingle ſtems. Layers of young ſhoots 
produced near the ground, layed by flit-laying, will root, and 
form ſtout plants by autumn; and cuttings of the ſtrong 
clean ſhoots will alſo ſucceed. 5 5 5 

POPULUS, PorLas-Trzz. Of the claſs and order 
Dioecia cctandria. . 

It comprehends a valuable collection of moſt uſeful de- 
ciduous foreſt- trees of the aquatic tribe; ornamented, in 
ſummer, with large roundiſh and heart-ſhaped leaves; 
and on ſeparate trees, male and female flowers, diſpoſed in 
oblong, looſe, ſcaly amentums, each ſcale forming a cup 
| to one floret, without any petals, eight ſtamina with four- 
cornered anthera, and a ſhort ſtyle with quadrifid ſtigmas, 
ſucceeded by oval capſules with many downy oval ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, Fn, 

1. PorvLus alba, White Poplar or Abele-Tree. 
( Reundiſh-dentated-angulated leaves, downy and whitiſh 
underneath.) . N | 
RE „ 1 5 

Large-leaved White Poplar, or common Abele-tree, or 
Arbele. C | 
 Small-leaved White Poplar. 

 Pariegated-leaved. 5 Bj 5 
2. Porurvs nigra, Black Poplar. (Deltoid-bearted, 
acuminate, ſerrated lawves.) | | 

3. PoruLus tremula, Trembling-leaved Poplar, or 
Aſpen-Tree. ( Roundiſb-dentated- angulated leaves, ſmooth 
on both fides, kept in a continual tremulous or wavering mo- 
tion by the leaſt wind.) © eds * 

4. PopuLus heterophylla, Heterophyllous or Variable- 
leaved Virginia Poplar. ( Heart-ſhaped and roundiſp leaves, 
the firſt ones hairy.) loa 

Variety. . „ 75 

Athenian wariable-leaved 1 2 N 

5. Porurus Galſamifera, Balſamic Carolina Poplar. 
Large, almoſt heart-ſhaped, denticulated leaves, and the 
| young Le full of a balſamic odoriferous gummy reſin.) 

ancty.-- 

(Tacamahacca) Tacamahac Poplar or Balſam-Tree, 
having very balſamic early buds, and oblong-ovatiſh, and 
ſomewhat hearted leaves. The balſamic ſubſtance of 
the buds and leaves is moſt efficacious for cuts or green 
wounds. | 


6. PorvuLvs 


JJ... -- 
6. PopuLus irtalica, (Padenfis) Italian, or Lom- 
| bardy Pyramidal Poplar, of the river Po. (Reundiſs 
orbiculate, acute pointed, ſmooth, ſhining leaves.) A re- 
markably ſwift grower, branching erectly and numerouſlly 
from the very bottom, in a pyramidal order, covered with 
a light- coloured bark; a very crnamenta! and uſeful tree, 
and peculiarly calculated for forming the moſt expedi- 
tious defenſive plantations, both for ſhelter and as a blind, 
trained both in branchy ſtandards, and hedge-ways. 
Iheſe are all of the large tree kind, and principally of 
the aquatic nature, deiighting to grow in humid ſoils: 
they will ſucceed, however, almoſt any where, but moſt pro- 
ſperouſly in moiſture, in which they ſhoot up at a vaſt rate. 
They may be cultivated expeditiouſly in all fituations ; 
but to very conſiderable advantage in all low, watery, or, 


boggy ſoils, both in ſtandard- plantations for the timber, 


which is valuable for its peculiar whiteneſs, and eminent 
for many purpoſes; and as under-wocd, in coppices and 
hedges, and along river or brook-fides, or in moiſt places, 
to fell often for poles and ſpars. „%%%%;᷑ P 
In every order of training, theſe trees grow incredibly 


ſww ift, arriving to conſiderable growth in a few years; and, 


where a defenſive plantation is required in haſte, the Pop- 
lars are particularly commendable in any ſituation. 
For ornamental purpoſes, the Abele, Carolina, Taca- 
mahacca, and Lombardy Poplars claim precedence ; and 
the Lombardy kind particularly for its expeditious and 
beautiful growth : but all the forts are peculiarly calcu- 


lated to join in any outward plantations on the boundaries 
of lawns, parks, fields, and any out-ground, or to adorn 


any low, marſhy, or boggy premiſes. 

The propagation of 3 is eaſy and expeditious, by 
cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, in autumn, winter, or ſpring. 
Cuttings either of the young ſhocts, or large poles and 
truncheons, two or three years old, of a yard or two long, 
planted in humid fituations, grow freely; but to raiſe a 


large quantity of handſome plants, cuttings of the ſtrong 


yearlins ſhects are noſt eligible, planted in a nurſery, and 
: — 


trained with fingle ſteins: or cuttings of large truncheons 


or poles may be {et at once to rem in in any molt places, ad- 

mitted half a yard into the ground. Lzyers of any lower 
young ſhoots grow expecitiouily ; and ſuckers from the root 
form rooted plants at once, to plant in the nurſery for train- 
ing, or the large ones where they ate to remain. They 
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growing fix or eight feet high; with moderate oblong and 
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They may alſo be raiſed fr m feel, if care is taken to 
gather it as ſoon as ripe, and fow it half an inch deep 1 in 
autumn. | 

POTENTILLA, CinquerotL- SuruB. Of the claſs 
ard order [co/:ndria polygynia. 

It is a buſhy deciduous flowering-ſhrub, of three or four | 
feet growth, with pinnated five-lobed leaves; and cluſters 
cf large yellow flowers, in July, of five roundiſh petals, 
twenty or more ſtamina, and many ſyles, ſucceeded by 


a head of feeds lodged i in the calyx. 


The ſpecies is, | 
PoTEexTILLajrutico/a, $hrubby Potentilla, or Common 
Ciaquetoii Shrub. A native of England, &c. 
Admit it in all ſhravberies, &c. for ornament ; and pro- 
Pagate it by ſuckers, layers and cuttings. 
PRINOS, W:ixrezx-Bzeary. Of the claſs and order 


 Hexaadria monogynia. 


They are deciduous and ever- green American mrubs, 


{>ear-ſhaped {imple leaves; and wheel- ſhaped flowers, in . 


July, one, two, or three together, having a ſix-parted cup? 


and corolla, ſix ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by ir- 2 
ſeeded purpliſh berries, remaining all winter. By 


The ſpecies are, N 
1. PRINos verticillata, Whirled Deciduous Winter- RR. 
Berry of Virginia. { Leaves longitudiua ly ſaaued.) bo 


2. Painxos glabra, Smooth Evergreen Canada Winter- | & 


Berry; Yappon, or South-Sea I hea Shrub. ¶ Leaves /awved\.__ 


at the top.) \ 

Plant them in the principal ſhrubbery, the ever-green \ 
kind chiefly in a ſheltered fituation. You may propagate _ 
them by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, half an inch deep, or in 
pots plunged in a hot- bed, juſt to bring up the plants the 
ſame year; and give them ſhelter the firſt two or three 
3 Try them alſo by cuttings in a hot-bed, and by 
ayers 

"PRUNUS, PLum-TREE, Cuerny and Arsicor, Ac. 
Of the claſs and order Icaſundria mo tog ynia. 

The Prunus, by the laws of botany, comprehends the 
Plum- tree, Cherry, Apricot, and Laurel - tree, all ſpecies 
of the ſame genus, which alſo compriſing ſeveral other 
ſpecies, all of the hardy-tree and ſhrub kind, furniſh a 
choice collection, both for the fruit-gardea, orchard, and 

ornamental, 
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niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped and ovaliſh fimple leaves; and 


à roundiſh drupaceous, ſoft, eatable fruit, of various 
ſizes, ſhapes, and colours, in the different ſpecies and 
varieties, inclofng a hard ſtone or nut. 


© r one principal ſpecies, (Common Plum) dd many 


ot HARDY TREES. 
ornamental, and foreſt-tree plantations ; conſiſting of 
twelve deciduous, and three ever-green ſpecies ; all gar- 


numerous white flowers, with one-leaved ive-parted cups, 
a corolla of five roundiſh petals, twenty or more filaments, 
roundiſh germen and one ftyle. The germen ſucceeds to 


The ſpecies are, 
1. The PLUM-K1NDS, 


* 


fine varieties, and two other ſpecies, of leſs note, viz. 

1. Prunus domeſtica, Domeſtic, or Cultivated Com- 
mon Plum-Tree. (Spear-ſbaped-ovate leaves, and with 
Flower-ſftalks for the moſt part fingly. * 

Voarieties of the tre. 
Donòle-Blaſſom Plum- Tree. 

Telloau-blotched· lea ed Plum- Tree. 

White-ftriped-leaved Plum- Tree. | 

The varieties of the fruit are exceedin oy various in re- 
pard to ſhape, ſize, and colour, &c. ſome Sx round, others 
oval, ſome not larger than nutmegs, and ſome as large; as 
hen- eggs, and of the ſame ſhape; and, as to colours, are 
White, yellow, red, blue, green, &c. in the different va- 
rieties, ripening from the end of July until the end of 


September and October. They are known by the follow- 


ing names, Viz. 

— Preccce Damas Noir, or Early Black Morocco Plum. 
— Early White Primordian Plum. 
Little Black Damaj+ Plum. | 
— Orleans Plum (Red) | | | | 
— White Orleans Plum. 
| Great Damaſe Plum ( Blue.) 
— Green-gage Plum ( All Green) 
Queen Claude Plum (Yellowiſhegreen. ) 
Liitle Juen Claude Plum. 

— White Perdrigon Plum. 

— Black Perdrigon Plum. 


Blue Perdrigon Plum. 


Fotberin cham Plum. 
— Drap 4 'Or Plum ( Bright Yellow.) MLS 
| | Roche 
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præcoce d Tours ( Dark-purple, very early and Jos * 
Roche Courbon Plum Red.) 
Ned Fmperial Plum ( Large oblong.) 
I hite Bonum Magnum Very large, exg-ſhaped. ) 
Red Bonum Magnum, or Great Imperial Plum. 


_ Cheſton Plum ( Blue.) 


Imperatrice Plum ( Dark-red.) 
Brignole Plum (Yellowiſfh.) 
Wentworth Plum (Yellowiſh.) 

Little Green Damaſt Plum. | 

St. Catharine Plum ( Amber-colour. 3 
Mirabelle Plum (Greenifh-yellow. 7. 
Royal Plum (Red.) 

Myrobalan Plum ( Black purple. ) 
Pear Plum (Whitiſh.) 
Apricot Plum (VYellowiſh.) 

Cherry Plum { Small round red.) 
Damaſcene, cr Damſon Plum ( Dark blae. * 
Muſcle Plum ( Dark-red.) 

St. Julian Plum ( Darliſb-wioler. ) 

2. Prunvs inftitie, Infititious Wild-Plum or bene 
Tree. ¶ Ovate leaves, hairy underneath, and flower-peduncles 
e/tly in pairs. ) Grows wild in England, &c. in hedges and 
woods; producing a ſmall ovaliſh Plum, of a ſharp, agree- 


able acid flavour. 


Varieties of the fruit. 

Black Bullace. 

White Bullace. 

Red Bullace. | 

3- PxRUNus /pine/a, (Thorny Wild Prunus,) sloe- 
Tree or Black- Thorn Buſh. ( Spinous branches, ſpear- 
ſhaped ſmooth leaves, and with the floxwer-peduncles Hngle. ) 
Grows wild in hedges in England, &c. producing Ro 
berry-like black fruit, of a very auſtere reliſh, | 


Pxuxus Cerasvus, or CRERRT-EKIN PDS, 


* .omprehend one or two chief Species, with many excellent 


Varieties of the Fruit, and ſeveral other Species of leſs note, 

pear for the Shrubbery, viz. | 

. PRUnvus Ceraſus, (Ceraſus) or Common Ch 

Tree. (Owvate-ſpear-ſoaped conduplicate ſmooth leaves, wad 
almoſt ſeffile flower-umbels. 

Varieties of the trees. 
Double-Blaſem Cherry, (very beautiful. ) 

Red- 
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110 VV 
Red-Bleſſom Cherry, (a curioſity.) 
Dwarf Cherry. | 
 Varietie> of the fruit are very many, of red, whitiſh. 
red, yellowiſh, and black, ripe ing from May until July 
and Auguſt; and ſometimes the Morello Cherry, on North 
| walls, and defended from birds, &c. with nets, will con- 
tinue in good perfection till September : but early Cherry- 
Trees, forced in hot-walls, or forcing-cherry-houſes, &c. 
produce ripe fruit in March and April, till ſucceeded by 
thoſe in the open ground, againſt South walls in May; 
and theſe, by others on North-walls, and the Standard 
Cherries, whereby a regular ſucceſſion of :ipe Cherries may 
be continued for three or four months, in the en va- 
rieties, coufiſting of the following, viz. 
| Early Small May Cherry (May.) 
 May-Dauke Cherry (May, June.) 
3 Duke Cherry . July. ) 
White-Heart Cherry 
 Black-Heart Cherry 
RNed- Heart Cherry Jay: )- 


Anber- Heart Cherry July, Avg 1 
Ox - Heart Cherry 


Bigeroon, or Harriſon's Heart — 9 
Bleeding Heart Cherry — — 
| Kentiſh Cherry —— 
Turkey Heart Cherry — — 
Lukeward Cherry | — 
Yellow Spaniſh Cherry ——. 


Carnation Cherry (Auguſt.) 
Crewn- Heart Cherry — 
Tradeſcant's Cherry 
Morello Cherry (Augud, September.) 


pauxvs avium, (Birds fraited, or Great Wi! 
| Cherry-Tree. ( Ovate-lance-fhaped leaves, downy under- 
neath, conduplicate, or ſomewhat doubled; and /e -/ile floawer- 


undbls » Succeeded by Jmall round oat * 
Varieties. ; 


Small Black-fruited. 
Small Red-fruited. 
Larger Red-fruited. 
Largeſt Black-fruited, called Coroon, or 0 ouronne C Az 
1A 


Bix D-CHER RL, and other SMALLER PRUNUs KI Nos. 
b. PRUxN US Padus, PPadus, ) or Common European 
Bird-Cherry. COblong ron iſb ſerrated leaves, the baſe 
avo-planded underneath, and long racemous cluſters of white 
fiewers, ſmall black fruit, not eatable. ” 
Voarieties. 
Common, Small Black fruited. 
Corniſh, Larger Red-fruited. | 
7. Prunus wvirginiana, Virginian Rvergreen Bird- 
Cherry. (Leaves ovate-05%ong two-glanded before the 
boſe; and long racemes of write floxvers, ſmall round frait, 
ct eatab/e. J | 
8. PRUxus canadenſis, Canada Dwarf Bird- Cherry. 
{ Broad-lance-fhape wr -inkled glandleſs leaves, both fides 
downy, racemes of white en „ mall round fruit, not 
eatable. d | 
b friaa, Upright Canada Bird-Cherry. 
— canadenſis nigra, Black Canada Bird-Cherry. 


. PRUnus Mahaleb, ¶ Mabaleb, ) or Perfumed Cherry. 


7 3 ovate, flowers in a corymbus, and ſmall fruit. „ 
10. PR ux us penhlvanica, Pennſylvanian dotted 

bra ched Prunus. 

branches flightly-dotted, claſe fitting flower-umbels ) 


11. PRuxus pumila, Dwarf narrow-leaved Prunus. 


( Ovate-ob long as: ſe file, or cloſe-fi my flowers... 


Ayrricor Kinvs. 

12. Prunus Armeniaca, { Armeniaca,) or Apricot- 
Tree. Leaves af heart Shaped, ys fitting . and 
large reundiſo fruit.) 

Vari- tes of the fruit. 
Early bite Maſculine „ (July. ) 
Ear) Red Majculine Apricot 
Orange price (end of July, Auguſt. ) 
| T uri; * Apricot 5 


— 


Atgiers Apr cot —. 
Reman Apricot N — 
Tr -anſSarent Apr icot —, 


Temple Aprics: (Auguſt. ) 

Breda Apricot (Auguſt, September.) 
Brufjils Apricot — ——. 
airs Breda Apricet am 


> 
= 


( Ovate ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmaller 
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HARDY TREES 


Striped leaved. 
Dwarf growing. 


13. PRuUxus /iberien, Sib.ian Birch- leaved Apricer 
( Leaves  ovate-oblong, flowers {+ urig cloſe ) 


Prunus Lavko- Cs asus; or Kann Kin bs | 
14. Prunus Lauro-Ceraſus, ( Laurs-Ceraſus, ) Cherry- 
Laurel, or Common Laurel-Tree. (Leaves oblong, large, 


AF ever-green ; the back two-glanded, racemous-clufterea 


white flowers, black ber ries, wot eatable.) is 
 Bread-leaved, ; 


Narrow-leaved. 
Gold-ſtriped-leaved. 
Sitver-firiped lea ved. 


15. PRuxus Iyfatanica, Luſitanian or Portugal Lau- 
rel. {Leaves ovate, dark-green, without glands, ever. green; 
| @nd racemes of white — „ black berries » not eatable, * 


The chove family of Prunus, confiſing of fifteen 
— of tree and Rub kinds, furniſh a moſt eligible 
1 


iverſity for uſe and ornament; both comprehending a 


valuable collection of different ſpecies of capital fruit- 


trees, furniſhing many eminent varieties; ſome foreſt- 
trees, and many orgamenta! trees and ſhrubs ; five or fix 
ſpecies, and their reſpe dive varieties, being of the fruit- 


tree kind, compriſing the Common Plom, Cherry, Great 


Wild Cherry, Bullace-Tree, Sloe-Tree, and Apricot; 


ſome of which are alſo proper for the fcreſt-tree plant. _ 


particularly the Prunus avium, or Great Wild Cherry; 
likewiſe the Prunus domeſtica, and Prunus Ceraſus, in their 
wild or ungrafted ſtate, their wood being in requeſt in 


various trades: but all tae other ſpecies, conſiſting ct the 
Bird Cherry kinds, Periumed Cherry, Laurels, &c. are 


moſt defirable furniture for diverſif ing the ſhrubbery, 


and other pleaſurable plantations for ornament: or any 


curious varieties of the fruit-tree kinds, are alſo moſt eligi- 


ble to introduce in the ſhrubbery, &c. as they will exhibit 


an agreeable diverlity in their abundant bloſſom, as wel! 
as in their diflerent fruits; likewiſe the Sloe-Tree, or 
Black-Thorn, aſſuming a : baſhy thorny growth, is eligibie 
to plant for field hedges, defenſive again cattle; and the 
two ſpecies of Laurel, although principally employed a- 

ornamental 


LOR, 


Half Standards... 


AND SHRUBS. 13 


ornamental evergreen ſhrubs, are of the tree-kind, and 


proper to introduce like iſe in the evergreen foreſt-tree 
plaltations; more particularly the Lauro- Cera ſus, or Com- 
zon Laurel, as it will attain a large growth in any com- 
mon foil, and open expoſure: the Common Laurel too 
makes à beautiful ornamental hedge, or may be planted 
hedge- faſhion, by way of a blind, where neceſſary, or to hide 


any unſightly walis, &c. near the habitation, or where 


required. So — 
The fruit tree kinds of this genus confiſt principally of 


the common cultivated Pium, Cherry, and Apricot, and 


their reſpective variecies ; the merit of which ſpecies being 
well known, no good garden ſhould be without an eligible. 


collection of the beſt varieties, in proportion to the extent 


of ground, both in wall-trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards; 
and, for variety. you mar alſo introduce ſome Standard Bul- 
lace- Trees; likes iſe ſome Sloes, trained for Dwarf, and 


Of the Plum kinds, the Prunus domefiica is molt valuable. 


for its numerous fine varieties; is à tree of middling growth, 


a:taining between twenty and thirty feet h-1ght in ſtand- 
ards; affords a remarkable diverſity in its fruit, ripening 
from july till che end cf October, in the different varieties, 
both for eating, and for tarts, pies, &c. therefore very 
profitable both for domeſlic uſe, and maiket-ſupply ; and 


as the trees grow freely in any common ſoil, of a garden, 


or orchard, &c. it is of importance to plant a goud col- 
lection of the principal varieties, in Mall trees, eſpaliers, 
and full and haf ſtandards. The Bullace-Tree growing 


twelve or fifteen feet high, produces a ſmall Plum, cf a very 


acid, but agreeable reliſh; wholeſome to eat when quite 


_ Tipe, in the end of September, and in October; and a 


few trees thereof demand admittance in the Pluin collec- 
tion, to increaſe the variety among the late ſtore fruits: 


As to the Sioe tree, which aſſumcs a ſhrub-like growth, 


and furniſhes the ſmalleſt fruit of all the Plum kind, very 
black, and berry-like, of an auftere quality. though palat- 
able to iome, and being alſo uſeful both for feveral domeſtic 
purpoſes, and for medicine, it may be admitted for variety, 
the fruit ripening the end of October, &c; but as this tree 
grows very branchy to the bottom, and armed with thorns, 
TD Ba "& its 
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ſtandards and dwarf: 
c&c. And as to the Great Wild Cherry-Tree, (Prunus 
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114 HARDY TREES 


its greateſt merit is to plant for rough field hedges, as before 


ſuggeſted, in which it will alſo produce plenty of fruit. 
In the Cherry kind, the Prunus Ceraſus, or Common 
Cherry-Tree, compriſing its different varieties, is the 
principal ſpecies for general culture; is of moderate growth, 


valuable for producing the earlieſt ripe ſammer-fruir, 
continuing two or three months; moſt refre:hing to eat ig 


the heat of ſummer, as well as uſeful for various kitchen 
purpoſes, and on other domeſtic occafions, and a profitable 
fruit for market: therefore you ſhould never omit planting an | 


eligible portion of the trees, in different varieties; allotting 


ſome of the principal ſorts for walls, and a larger ſupply for 
ſtandards, in the garden and orchard ; and ſome half- 
4 for forcing in hot-wal's, cherry-houſes, 


avium, the common ſmall-fruited varieties growing thirty 
or forty, to fifty feet high, are eligible to plant for ſtand- 


_ ards, in orchards, or any extenſive premiſes ; are great bear- 
ers, but the fruit very ſmall: but the Large Red-fruited Wi d 


Cherry, and the ſort called the Black Couronne, both varieties 


of that ſpecies, are trees of more moderate growth, producing 


hand ſome- ſized Cherries ; more particularly the Couronne, 
or Coroon, which is of a moſt agreeable bitteriſh flavour, 
peculiar to all the other varieties of this ſpecies, and there- 
fore both thoſe two varieties ſhould be admitted freely in 


every garden, &c. in the principal Cherry collection; but 


more abundantly the Couronne. 
The Bird-Cherry kinds, Perfumed Cherry, &c. are all 
moderate ſhrub-like growers, proper for the ſhrubbery 


The Apricot, Prunus Armeniaca, is a handſome ſpread - 
ing tree, of middling growth; ſhould be cultivated prin- 
cipally as a wall-tree, againſt ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and 
eaſterly walls; and the Breda, and Bruſſels Apricot, alſo 


mim half- ſtandards.— See the Culture of the Apricot kind, under 


its proper head, page 119. 


General culture of the Plum and Cherry kinds. 
The Plum and Cherry trees produce their flowers and fruit 
moſtly upon ſpurs, emitted from the ſides and ends of 
the branches, of from two or three to many years old, ari- 
ing firſt towards the upper parts thereof, then gradually 
| along 


way, as explained hereafter. 


AND SHRYDBS mg 


along the ſides ; provided the branches remain moſtly 
at their natural length, for they do not admit of ſhort- 
—_ Toes 


Conſidered as fruit-trees, ſome of the beſt Plums and 
principal varieties of the Common Cherry ſhould be ar- 
ranged as wall trees againſt walls of different expoſures, 
planted not leſs than fifteen or eighteen feet aſunder; and 


ſome alſo in eſpaliers, at the ſame diſtance; training the 


branches, both of the wall and eſpaliers, horizontally, 
fve or fix inches aſunder, and always at full length, as 


far as there is room to extend them ; but allot a larger 


or more general collection in half and full ſtandards for 


planting detached in the garden and orchard, trained with 


four, five, ard ſix-feet ſtems, branching out above at thoſe- 


heights, into full heads, and plaated twenty or thirty feet 


diſtance, and permitted to branch moſtly in their natural 


Ihe Common Wild Cherry is proper to cultivate prin- 


cipally for large ſtandards, to plant in orchards, &c. and 
coarrange in avenues, parks, and hedge-rows in fields; and 
| ſhould be permitted to run in its natural growth. „ 


But the variety called the Black Couronne deſerves a 


place principally in the garden and orchard collections, 


trained both in full and half ſtandards. 


Ihe Common Plum and Cherry are propagated by graft- | 
ing and budding the deſirable varieties upon any ſtocks,of 


their own kind, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, or 


the Plums alſo, by ſuckers from the root of old trees; the 
grafting, &c. being performed either low in the flock, 


within fix or eight inches of the ground, for common 
dwarf wall and efpalier-trees, or at four, five, or fix feet 
height, for half and full ſtandards ; and when the firſt ſhoots 
are a year old, cut them down to a few eyes, to force out 


lateral ſhoots to form the head; after which, when of one, 
two, three, or more years growth, they may be planted 
out to remain at the diſtance before adviſed. | 


The wall and eſpalier Plums and Cherries having the 


branches ranged five or fix inches aſunder, regularly from 


the bottom to the top of the wall, &c. the ſame branches 
continuing in bearing many years upon ſpurs, they do not 


want a general annual renewal of young wood for bearers, 


like trees bearing on the young ſhoots, as Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Figs, &c. but only require here and there a 2 
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110 Vb 
ſhoot in caſual vacancies, or as any old bearer decays, or 
aſſumes an unfruitful ſtate: they will kowever require an 


annual pruning, both in ſummer and winter, to preferie 


the requiſite regularity, 


The ſummer-pruning is to regulate the uſeleſs growthz 
of the year only, and may be commenced in May or June 
dy early rubbing or pruning off all foreright wood-ſhoots - 
of the ſame ſeaſon, very luxuriant growths, and all the 
ſuperfluous wood, or {ſuch ſhoots as are evidently over-. 


abundant or unneczfſary, cloſe off to the mather-branctes, 


without leaving any ſtumps or ſazgs; carefully retaining, 
at the ſame time, a m::derate ſupply of the beſt well!? 
placed middling- ſtrong fide ſnhoots on the lateral parts of 
the general mother branches, gradually from the bottom 
upward, and in Vacancies, in order to be trained in at 


their full length, to remain till winter-pruning, as a re- 


ſerve, in caſe any ſhall be then wanted, either to furniſi 

void ſpaces, cr ſupply the places of caſual, worn-ont, de- 
cayed, or other unfruitfal branches; beiag aifo careful to 

retain the terminating or leading ſhoots, one to each mo- 


ther-branch, as far as there is room to extend them; 


then, continuing the whole ſupply ef the retained regular 


ſhoots” entire, at their natural length, let them be ail 
trained in ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, &c. in regular or- 
der, between the main branches, all ſummer, and not 


ſhortened : for theſe, and all other fruit-trees that bear 


upon ſpurs on the ſeveral years branches, do not admit 


of ſhortening the ſhoots, either in the ſummer or winter 


pruning, as it would force out numerous unneceſſary la- 
teral ſhoots, and prevent the formation of fruit-ſpurs, 


which, as being the principal bearing parts cf theſe trees, 
you will, in the proceſs of ſummer-pruning, be careful to 


diſtinguiſh and preſerve every where, they appearing of 


ſhort robuſt growth, of half an inch or an inch long, 


arifing along the ſides of the branches, if not ſhortened. 


Though, in regard to ſhortening, if in the courſe of 


the ſummer regulation any wide vacancy occur, or in 


_ young trees under training, ſome contiguous _ young 
thoot or ſhoots of the year, being ſhortened to a few eyes 


in May, or early in June, they will afford a ſupply of col- 
laterals the ſame ſeaſon, to furnith the vacancy more expe- 


But 


ditiouſly and effectual. 1 
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But except in caſe of a vacancy, as above, continue all 
me reſerved ſhoots entire, as before obſerved, and the 


whole remaining till winter; when, after ſelecting a ſup- 


ply of the beſt where wanted, the reſt muſt be all cut out, 
cloſe to tkeir origin, as explained below. 
The winter-pruning of theſe trees, againf walls and eſpa- 


liers, may be performed any time from November to Fe- 
bruary, or March; obſerving that, as in theſe and moſt 
other ſpur-bearing trees, the fame bearers continue fruit- 
ful many years, and increaſe in the number of fruit-ſpurs 
as they advance in length, not wanting a general re- 
newal, as in trees bearing on the young wood only, ſuch 


as in Nectarines, Peaches, &c. the general branches 
are therefore to be continued from year to year, as long as 


they remain prolific, or well furniſhed with a due abun- 


dance of fruit-ſpurs for bearing ; and only an occaſional 


ſopply of young wood is required, either to furniſh young 


rees under training, or in full- trained or cld trees, to ſu 


ply caſual vacancies, or replace any worn-out or unfruitful 
ld branches, that either decay, or decline bearing. 


Ss that in proceeding to the operation of winter- pruning 


theſe trees, examine both the general mother- branches, 
and the ſupply of young ſhoots retained thereon laſt ſum- 
any caſual old bearer affect a worn-out, or 


mer; fee 1 
any unfruitful or decayed ftate, requiring to be re- 
treached, and their place ſupplied with young wood, this 


: being the proper ſeaſon to make the neceſſary reform, both 


among the old and young branches, in the operation of 
pruning : at the ſame time ſee what young wood is wanted 
in any vacant part, or to replace any old wood as above; 


and let the requiſite ſupply of the bet placed be accord- 


ingly ſelected and retained in the places required, cut- 
ting thercfrom all the ſuperabundant and ill- placed ſhoots, 
cloſe to the mother-branches, not leaving any ſtumps 
or eye to ſhoot forth again.: but carefully preſerve all the 


Proper natural fruit-fpurs of from half an inch to an 
inch or two long, and only cut away caſual decayed or 


worn-out unfruntul ones, or ſuch as aſſume a too project- 
ing or rugged uniightiy growth ; which being cut cif cloſe, 
new ones will often rife, in or near the ſame place: like- 
wiſe obferve to retata occaiionaily ſome well- ſitgated, 


midadling ſtrong ſhoots, in void ſpaces, below or near any 
apparently declining or ill-bearing branches in old trees, 


to 
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118 HARDY TREES 
to train up between to a good bearing ſtate, ready againſt 
the old is cut out, in a year or two after: and always, 
where room, retain the terminating or leading ſhoot, to 
each mother branch or bearer, till advanced to the utmuſt 


extent of their limited ſpace of walling, &c. both at hides 


and top; and where any worn-out or decayed old branches, 


or too crouding bearers occur, prune them either entirely 
away, or Cut them down, more or leſs, to ſone eligible 


_ fruitful branch, or young ſhoot; all of which branches 
and ſhoots ſtill leave entire, or unſhortened, as far as there 
is room to run them; and they will thus emit fruit-ſpurs 
along their ſides at every eve, to the very extremity. 


us ſoon as a tree is winter-pruned, as above, let the 


branches and ſhoots be regularly arranged, and nailed to 


the wall, or tied to the eſpaliers, &c. horizontally, in 


exact order, five or fix inches aſunder, at their full length, 


and all extended perfectly ſtraight, and equally on each 


ſide, no where croſſing the branches, but all trained parallel, 
and with the oppoſite branches of each ſide ranged in 


an equal direction. 1 
As to the ſtandard Plums and Cherries, they want but 


very little pruning; they, in the firſt and ſecond year from 


the grafting and budding, while remaining in the nur- 
ſery, having their firit ſhoots at a year old pruned donn 


in March to a few eyes, to force out lower collaterals 
to form the head of a more ſpreading growth ; and 
being then planted out finally, permit them to branch out 

around in their natural way; except occaſionally to re- 


duce to order with the knife any conſiderable irregularity, 


ſuch as caſual long ramblers, low ſtragglers, of very ram- 
pant growth, crois-placed branches, or ſuch as are too 


crouding, and decayed wood; but other wiſe ſuffer all the ge- 
neral regular branches to advance to their full length, and 


they will furniſa fruit-ſpurs abundantly, and bear well. 


The Great Wiid Cherry-tree is ſometimes raiſed front 
the ſtore; of the fruit; but the improved varieties ſhould 
always be propz gated by grafting or budding, bath to con- 


tinue the ſorts more certainly, and that they may much 
ſooner arrive at the ſtate cf proper bearers, which is the 


caſe with all fruit- trees; thei? graſted, or budded, always 
bearing ſooner and better. 2 ES ee 
The Bullace and Sloe-Tiees are propagated plenteouſiy 
by ſcwing the fruit or itones thereet ag inch deep in 
p | AUTURHL 
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autumn; they will come | up in great abundance in the 
| ſpring; the Sloe alſo by ſuckers from the root; though, 


in order to continue any defired variety of Bullace, it is 
proper to propagate it by grafting or budding on ſeedling 
Bullace, Sloe, or Plum ftocks, alſo by layers. . 


The Bird Cherry kinds, the Perfumed Cherry, and 


the other ſpecies ranging under that head, are propa- 


_ gated eafily by ſowing the ſtones of the fruit in au- 
tumn, an isch deep; alſo by layers and cuttings of the _ 


young ſhoots; likewiſe by grafting and budding the ap- 
proved varieties upon any fort of the Bird Cherry or Com- 


mon Cherry ſtocks. Though it is moſt commonly prattiſed 
on the Perfumed Cherry in particular, but may alſo be per- 


formed with ſucceſs on any of the other forts 
5 5 Culture of the Apricot kird. 
The Apricot requires to be cultivated principally as a 


wall- tree, planted againſt the beſt ſouth walls, in order 


both to defend its early and tender bloſſoms, and promote 


the ripening of the fruit in due perfection. Some ſorts 


may alſo be introduced as eſpalier trees, in ſunny expoſures, 
and as ſtandards in warm fituations ; ſuch particularly as 


the Breda and Bruſſels Apricot; and may likewiſe be 


trained as half and full-ſtandard wall-trees with fanned 


heads, to plant between the common dwarf wall- trees, to 


cover the upper part of the wall. | 


T his tree bears principally on the young wood of a year 

old, and on caſual ſpurs arifing on the two or three years 

wood; but you muſt depend moſtly on the young year-old 
ſhoots as the principal bearers ; that, in training them as 


wall-trees, a general ſupply of every year's young wood 
muſt be every where retained for bearers, and an equal 


portion of old retrenched in winter-pruning ; at which 


time it is alſo eligible to preſerve all the well-placed fruit- 
{purs, as hereafter. _ 1 


The propagation of the Apricot is by budding the different | 


varieties upon Plum ftocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
or ſuckers of the root; and the ſtocks thus raiſed being ſet 


out in nurſery-rows, two feet and a half or a yard aſunder, 


for budding, which for common dwarfs, for walls, &c. will 
be fit to bad in a year or two: but, for half or full 
ſtandards, previouſly run them up to four, five, or ſix- feet 
ſtems; ad pu the budding in Auguſt, within a foot 2 
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fix inches of the bottom for dwarfs, and ſeveral feet high 
for half and full ſtandards. The bud will remain dormant till 
ſpring, when the head of the ſtock being cut off, it will 
ſhoot forth ſtrongiy two or three feet long by next autumn; 
at which time, or in the winter or ſpring enſuing, you may 
tranſplant the young trees into the garden, to remain; or let 
them remain in the nurſery a year or two for training; 
_ obſerving in either caſe, that the firſt main ſhoots, produced 
as above trom the budding, are to be be pruned, or headed 
down in March to {ix or ſeven eyes, to gain collaterals from 

the lower eyes the following ſummer, to form the head, as 
obſerved in Peaches and Nectarines, cc. 3 
In planting them in the garden, the proper ſeaſon is No- 
vember or December, or in February, or early in March: 
chuſe a ſouth and ſouth-eaſt and welt ſituation, having a 
broad border properly prepared, by digging, and application 
of good dung. Plant the trees fifteen or eighteen feet diſ- 
tance, obſerving, if but year-old trees, and not headed in 
the nurſery, to perform it here in March, to gain collaterals 
to form a full head at firſt ſetting- off: but if the head is 
already formed, only prune out the jirregular- placed, and 
the fore · right ſhoots; and after ſhortening the ſelect regular 
ſhoots to about two thirds of their natural length, train 
them in horizontally five or ſix inches aſunder, being care- 
ful to increaſe the number of branches annually till they 
cover the wall completely. 
Every year the wall and eſpalier Apricots muſt be re- 
gularly pruned in ſummer and winter; and as theſe trees 
always bear principally on the young wood of a year old, 
a general ſupply of every year's ſhoots muſt be retained in 
each pruning, for ſucceſſional bearers; and a proportional 
part of the old wood retrenched in winter- pruning, to make 
room for the young ſupply. And, as they alſo bear 
upon ſhort fruit-ſpurs, half an inch or an inch long, riſing 
on the two or three years wood, theſe ſhould likewiſe be 
carefully preſerved for bearing, as explained under the 

article of Winter-pruning. „ „„ 
Commence the ſummer-pruning in May and June, to re- 
gulate the ſhoots of the year only; beginning the firſt opera · 
tion early in May: when go over, and juſt rub off, or prune 
out cloſe, all the very irregular- placed young advancing 
wood-buds, when one, two, or three inches long, ariſing 


both on the former year's bearers, and on the ſeveral ** 
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old mother-branches; and which, if attended to early, as 


abore, while the ſhoot buds are ſomewhat herbaceous, or be- 
fore they become long and woody, may be effected expediti- 
-ouſly by rubbing them off cloſe, with the thumb : but other- 
wiſe it maſt be effected with the pruning-knife: ſo take of 


cloſe, all the fore-right ſhoots, rifing immediately from the 


front of the branches, in general; and diſplace alſo any other 
evidently very ill- placed buds ; and thin ſuch as are conſi- 
derably too abundant, of the regular-placed fide-ſhoots. 
In a fortnight, or month after, about the latter end of 
May, or beginning of June, when the general ſhoots of the 
year will be ſufficiently advanced in growth, to enable you 
to make a proper choice, go over the trees again, and give 
a more effeQual reform, by pruning out with your knife all 
remaining 1i]-placed ſhoots, both fore-11ghts and others, 
ariſing in parts of the tree where they cannot be eligibly 
converted to uſe, or trained in with proper regulanty ; 


- likewiſe prune out caſual very luxuriant rank ſhoots, as 
unfit for bearing; and alſo of the production of regular- 


S ? 


placed fide-ſhoots, of moderate growth, eligibly fituated 
for training in with regularity, for next year's bearing- 
wood, that where too abundant, or conſiderably more than 
are wanted, or neceſſary to train for that purpoſe, prune 
out the worſt of the ſuperabundancy, in a thinning order, 
in moderation; carefully preſerving at the ſame time, a full 
ſupply of the beſt well- placed middling ſtrong growths 


BD thereof, in all parts of the tree, in regular order, quite 
from the bottom, upwards, all at their whole length, for 


training in till winter-pruning, to have plenty to chuſe 
from at that ſeaſon, to retain for next year's general fruit- 
bearers, as well as to produce future ſupplies of bearing- 
wood; for the ſame en both produce fruit, and ſuc- 
ceſſional ſhoots at the ſame time: but obſerve commonly to 


| wifplace all ſmall weak twigs, unleſs in places where no 
| other occur, when only leave the ſtrongeſt thereof; and 
generally leave a good leading ſhoot to each main branch 


and bearer, to draw the nouriſhment more effectually 
through the whole length of them, to nouriſh the fruit, &c, 
in greater perfection. Likewiſe in the ſummer-pruning, if 
any good fhoots occur towards the botrom of the tree, re- 
tain ſuch of them as appear neceſiary, both as bearers, and to 
furniſh occaſional future * Mn bearing-wood; ſo that 

| | Paik | | the 
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the lower part, middle, and upper parts of the tree may 
be always eligibly filled with bearing-wood. | 

Be careful in retrenching the uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
ſummer ſhoots, generally to cut them out as cloſe as poſſible, 
without leaving any ſpur or ſtump of them, with eyes to 

ſhoot again the ſame year, which would crowd the trees 
ith unſerviceable wood, and cauſe much trouble to retrench 
them; as muſt be done in this caſe. „„ 
Further obſerve, that in all the ſelect ſhoots, now re- 
tained for training, that have produced any lateral twigs, 
cut the ſaid twigs all clean off; but carefully preſerve the 
main ſhoots, at their full length, as before intimated, and 
continue them ſo all ſummer: for if ſhortened in that 
ſeaſon, during the time of their growth, it would only 
force out many lateral wood-ſhoots luxuriantly, from the 
lower eyes, the ſame ſummer; proving uſeleſs in themſelves, 
and hurtful to the eyes of the mother-ſhoots, by retarding 
their forming for bearing the following year, for which 
they are intended. _ „ „ 
As ſometimes in theſe wall- trees, rank luxuriant ſhoots 
prevail here and there, that never form proper bearers, and 
often rob the more moderate ſhoots and fruit of their proper 
nouriſhment ; they ſhould moſtly be cut out in the ſummer- 
pruning, as ſoon as diſcoverable; unleſs either any part of the 
trees apparently incline to affect a too vigorous growth, when 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt luxuriants may be retained in, or con- 
tiguous to thoſe parts, as waſte wood, and trained in be- 
tween the main branches, to draw off the too-abundant ſap 

From taking place in general; afterwards cut them out, 

in winter-pruning Following, if not then wanted; or, 
where a luxuriant ſhoot ariſes in, or near a vacant ſpace, 
Where a farther ſupply of wo or more ſhoots are neceiſary, 

It may be retained, and pruned ſhort early the ſame ſeaſon, 

in June, to a few buds; and it, inſtead of one ſtrong 

- Juxuriant, as in its original ſtate, will furniſh ſeveral col- 
laterals the ſame ſummer, of more moderate growth, pro- 
per to train for bearers. 1 5 

But if any tree aſſume a univerſally luxuriant ſtate, pro- 
ducing all the ſhoots of a vigorous rank growth, which never 
become eligible bearers, nor rarely produce proper bear- 
ing-wood, till reduced to a moderate tate; it is pro- 
per, in this caſe, to retain as many of the ſaid luxuri- 
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_ trained in cloſe aud neatly to the wall, in regular | 
order; not cr: ſling them, where it can be poſſibly avoided ;. 
and according as they advance in length, ſtill continue 
them intire ail ſummer, for the reaſons before explained. 


ant ſhoots, in all parts of the tree, as can be commodiouſly = 


trained in; even almoſt doubly thicker than the common 
rule of training, and all at their whole length, all ſummer; 
continuing this for a year or two, in order that, by laying 
in a greater number and extent of wood, of the above lux- 
uriant nature, the redundant ſap may be more divided and 
exhauſted, than in a ſmaller quantity, thereby check the lux- 
uriancy, and gradually reduce the tree, to-a moderate habit 


of ſhooting, furniſhing middling ſtrong ſhoots, that will 


commence proper bearers. Afterwards, prune and train 
the tree in the common method. | 5 
Obſerving, in the above operations of ſummer dreſſing 
the Wall Apricot-Trees, that always retaining the general 
ſhoots, at their whole length, as before noticed, let them, 
as:ſoon as of proper growth, ten or twelve inches long, be 
parallel 


After the general ſummer regulation of pruning and 
training, be careful both to diſplace all uſeleſs after-ſhoots ;. 
and if any of the former trained proper ſhoots ſtart, or pro- 
jeQ from the wall, adjuſt them in due time, keeping the 
whole always cloſe and regular, both to preſerve the re- 


gularity of the trees, and that the fruit may all equally 


enjoy the benefit of the ſun and free air, to promote its- 
grow th in the fulleſt perfection, agreeable to the intention 


of having the trees trained againſt walls, &c. 


The winter-pruning of theſe wall trees, may be com- 


menced ſoon after the fall of the leaf, in November, or 
December, &c. and continued occaſionally till February; 
when, in theſe early bloſſoming trees, it ſnould' be en- 


tirely completed, as the bloſſom buds will then be ſo far 


advanced, as to be liable, many of them, to be diſplaced 


in pruning and nailing. 


This pruning comprehends a general regulation among 


all the branches and ſhoots, both the young ſupply retain- 
ed in ſommer, and the former year's bearers, and older 


branches; conſiſting of pruning out the ſuperabundant, 5 
and irregular- placed, and other uſeleſs ſhoots of laſt ſum- 
mer's. production; and of retaining a general ſupply of the 
N M2 IF . 5 
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| beft regular-placed, and apparently moſt fruitful thereof, 
an all parts of the tree, four, five or fix inches aſunder, for ſuc- 
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ceſſional bearers the ſummer following; and to make room 
for which, a proportionable ſhare of the old wood, and laſt 
year's bea ers, = be pruned out in a regular order, 


in all parts, to admit of training the general bearers with 
proper regularity, the above diſtance, hor;zoatally arranged. 


But previous to the pruning, generally unnail from the 


wall moſt of the principal ſmaller branches, and all the 
yourg ſhoots ; eſpecially as both a conſiderable portion cf 


the old bearers, & c. are now to be pruned out, anda great 


deal of ſuperfluous and uſeleſs young wood; and that the 
branches being thus looſened from the wall, you will not 


only be better able to make a proper choice of the neceſ- 


ſary ſupply of young ſhoots, eligible to retain for ſucceſſi- 


onal bearers, but alfo have more liberty to uſe the knife in 


performing the neceſſary prunings, both among the young 

and old branches, as well as have the op 

training the general branches and bearers, conformable to 
what may be retrenched, and what retained in the different 


unity of new 


parts of the trees. 2 852 
Then, obſerving with regard to tbe operation of this 


general pruning, it is neceflary previouſly to conſider, 
whether the tree is of a moderately ftrong growth, or of 


a weakly ſtate, or of a luxuriant nature: and ſuppoſing 


© thefirit caſe, as the moſt general, ſhall — the general di- 


rections accordingly; afterwards give 


me neceſſary hints 
in the other two circumſtances. | | | 


Keeping in mind, that the young ſhoots retained laſt 
ſummer, produced moſtly from that year's bearing-wood, 


being conſidered as the principal bearers the ſummer fol- 
Jowing ; a general ſupply of the beſt-placed, and moſt 
romiſing fide ones thereof muſt now be preſerved fer 
earers, in all parts of the tree, to be trained five or fix 


inches diſtance, as before intimated ; and from which, 
| Prune away all the ſuperabundant, the fore-rights, other 
 Ull-placed, and very luxuriant ſhoots, and ſmall twigs, 
cloſe to the old wood, unleſs it ſhall ſeem neceſſary to retain, 


and prune ſhort any particular ſhoots of theſe, to two or 


three eyes, to furniſh laterals, to ſupply any apparent future 


Vacancy ; being careful to retain for bearers, the middling 
. . kr. ug 
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frong regular-growing ſhoots, that are beſt furniſhed with 
bloſſom buds, which are ditiingaiſhable by being round, 
plump, and ſwelling ; the wood-buds being long, thin, 


and flatiiſh., Obſerving alſo in wide vacancies, it is 


proper to retain ſome contiguous ſtrong ſhoots, to fur- 
niſa farther ſupplies of wood, both in old and young 


trees; all of which retained ſhoots, both bearers and 
others, are to be cleared from any lateral twigs pro- 


duced, and each, leſs or. more, ſhortened, as hereafter. 


And likewiſe, according as you proceed in the above, 
a proportionable * of the former bearers, and any 


catual long naked old mother - branches, that do not 
furniſh young bearing-wocd,. as above, muſt now be cut 
out, agreeable to the rules hereafter explained, to make 
proper room to train the ſupply of ſucceſſional bearers, in 
regular order; and be careful to cut out all decayed wood, 


and old ſtumps. | 


{ Likewiſe obſerve, that as in theſe trees, the two or three 

| years old branches often furniſh many natural fruit ſpurs, 
mort ſhcors of half an inch, or inch or two long, terminated: 
dy cluſters of bloſſom buds, productive of excellent fruit; 

and which ſpurs, where eligibly ſituated, ſhould be carefully 

Preſerved for bearing; only pruning out ſuch as have be- 
come long, naked, and unſightly; or that project too 

corſiderably fore-right. | 


The general method to be obſerved in performing this 
pruning, is according to the following examples, viz. 


That as many more ſhoots than are now wanted for 


bearers, were probably retained in the ſummer regulation, 


as then adviſed, in order to have abundance to chuſe from 
in this principal pruning ſeaſon ; and which ſhoots being 
produced the greater part upon the laſt year's bearers, 
trained in the winter before; or ſome alſo on the two or 
three years branches: we muſt now, therefore, examine 
the number of ſhoots on each of the ſaid laſt year's bearers, 


& c. and remark. the neceſſary ſupply proper to retain in 


proportion; ſome of which branches probably furniſh but 


one, others two, three, or more ſhoots ; and of which, where 


only one of the beſt- placed appears ſufficient to retain on the 


old bearers, fix either upon the belt cithe lower or middle 


ones, and prune down the upper part of the old wood, to 


the ſelect ſnoot; cutting alſo away all other ſhoots below 
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that on the ſame old bearer, &c. if any, and are not 
wanted, the retained ſhoot no terminating the mother- 
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branch; or if it ſhall ſeem proper to extend parti- 


_ cular branches more in length; or to make more room 


for others advancing below, leave the beſt of thg upper- 
moſt ſhoots on ſuch mother- branches, placed naturally at 


the termination thereof, if eligible ; otherwiſe prune down 
the old bearer, &c. to the firit beſt ſhoot, as above; and 


where two or more ſhoots ſeem requiſite to be retained on any 
laſt year's bearers, &c. leave the beſt of the lowermoſt, and 


that of theuppermoſt ones, the latter either placed naturally 


at the end; or if none are ſituated immediately at the ter- 


' mination of the old wood, prune the upper part of the 


old branch down to the firſt beit upper ſhoot, that it 
may terminate the branch, as before obſerved ; it being 
neceſiary every branch end in a young tho t, for a leader, 


either naturally, or the branch pruned down thereto, as 
jaſt adviſed; cutting away any intervening ſhoots between 
aud below the ſele& ones; oblerving at the ſame time, as 


you advance in the above, to retrench all the ſ:perfluous, 
IL placed and other uicleſs young wood of laſt ſummer ; 
and prune cut all lateral twigs produced on the fides of the 
retained ſhoots, which directly ſhorten, by cutting off about 
o:.e-furth, third, oi half, according to their ſtrength, leay- 
ing the trong ſhoots the lengeſt, as explained farther on. . 
_ Generally obſerving, in pruning out the ſuperfluors 


and uſeleſs young wood, as above, to cut them quite cloſe, 


not leaving any ſtump thereof, with eyes to ſhoct again next 
ſummer, except in particular parts, as before hinted, where 


wood will apparently be wanted, when ſome convenient 
| ſhoots may be pruned to one, two, or three eyes, to furniſh 


wood, by way of a reſerve; and if not wanted next winter- 
pruning, they may then either be all cut out, or ſome ſhort- 
ened down, as juit above mentioned for the ſame purpoſe, 
In the above manner proceed with the winter-pruning, 
through all the branches, retaining one or two ſhoots, or 
ſometimes more, in wide vacancies, on each of the ſeve- 
ral former years bearers, and occaſionally on different parts 
of the older wocd, where neceſſary, ſo as to have every 
part equally furniſhed with bearers, e | 
Alſo obſerve, in proceeeding in the above pruning, 
that where any of the mother branches, &c. are too crowded, 


ncw 


. n 
a- 


lar-placed and unpromiſing. | 


ſupport younger branches furniſhed therewitn, or having 
advanced a confiderabie l:ngth, and producing only ſ.me 
towards the extreme parts, and are naked belo.v, prune 


'bef-re. | 


eyes or buds far aſunder; and theuld generally reject any 
very green ſappy imperfe<t {hcots, more eſpecially the after- 
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now is the time to regulate it, cutting out the moſt irregu- 


And alſo, where any older branches, either main ſap- 
porters, or others, furniſh no fruitfal young wood, nor 


them down by degrees, either to the firit great branch, well 
furniihed with young fruitful wood, or to any lateral ranch 
they ſupport, furniſhed with proper ſhoots, or to any ſtrong 
lateral thoot, puſhed forth in the lower parts the ſummer 


Obſerve, that in the above general winter-pruning, the 
beſt ſhoots to retain for bearers are thoſe of middling robuſt, 
ſtraight growth; never the very rank Juxuriant wood, nor 
any deformed ſhoots ; and generally prefer thoſe with mode. 
rat ly ſnort joints, to the very long- jointed ſhoots, with the 


growths, or unripened autumnal wocd, unleſs in parts of 
the tree where no other occur. _ 8 
Like «iſe in performing the general winter-pruning, 
keep a good look out to fee if any vacancies occur, 
cr likely ſoon to happen, and retain contiguous ſhoots 
to furniſh them; and if any good ſhoots puſh out be- 
low, from the old woed, &c. examine whether they are 
wanted either for preſent uſe, or to furniſh a farther ſupply 
of wood, and retain them accordingly; and ſhortened 
more or leſs, to promote a farther increaſe of collaterals, 
if neceſſary, ſo as to have every part of the tree always pro- 
vided with young wocd, advancing in regular order from 
the bottom, to the extremeties thereof every way, as before 
obſerved, ranging horizontally five or fix inches diſtance: 
but remarking, that if the preſent retained ſuoots in va- 
cancies, as above, either in old or young trees, are not 
ſufficient to ſupply the vacant ſpecies, let them be ſhortened 
mere ia proportion than commonly practiſed in the bearing 
ſhoots, that they may more effectually produce the requiſite 
Increaſe of new collaterals the enſuing ſummer. 
The operation of ſhortening the 2 ſupply of ſhoots, 
now retained in winter- pruning theſe wall trees for next ſum- 
mer's bearers, ſhould be performed ſhoot and ſhoot, as you 
proceed 
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ſhoots ; and according as the bloſſom-buds are. ſituated, 


the ſhoots alternately longer and ſhorter : 


dad.  WARDY TREES -- 
proceed in ſelecting and retaining them; and is neceſſary, in 
order to promote cheir producing more certainly a ſucceſſi- 


_ onal ſupply of lateral ſhoots from the lower eyes the enſuing 


ſummer, for bearers the year after that ; as the ſame ſhoots 
both produce their proper crop of fruit, and a ſucceſſion of 
young wood at the ſame time, for bearing next year; which 


always more certainiy ariſe from the young year old wood, 
than the older branches; but if not ſhortened, are apt to 
run up naked below, produce ſhoots moitly only towards 


the top, and by degrees, leave the lower part of the trees 
unfurni ed with young wood for bearing: ſo generally in 
ſhortening, 2 off about one-fourth, third, or half, as 

„in proportion to the ſtrengtli of the different 


higher or IU wer on the ſhcots, not to cut below all of them ; 
the, appear round ard ſwelling; and commonly leave the 


ſtrong ſhoots longeſt ; the others in proportion, from ſix, 


eight, or ten inches, to a foot, fifteen, or eighteen inches, 


to two fret long, or more; eſpecially very Hong growths, 


or of a luxuriant ſtate, 1 | | 
Generally in ſhortening, cutto a wocd-bud, being long 


thin and fattiſh, either placed ſingly, or ſometimes at the ſame 
eye with a bloſſum-bud ; or very generally where there are 
twin bloſſoms, a weod-bud appears between them; cut- 
ting bebind, and a little above the bud; and thus each ſhoot 


will produce a terminating leader the following ſummer, 


that will draw nouriſnment more abundantly through the 
whole length of the bearers, to ſupport the growth of their 


reſpective fruit. =. : | 

But in vacancies, and in young trees ſtillunder training, 
the ſhoots deſigned to furniſh ſupplies of Wood ſhould gene- 
rally be pruned ſhorter chan the fruit ſhoots, that they may 


more effectually produce the farther increaſe of wood 
required. ; | - 


Or in weak-ſhooting trees, may occaſionally ſhorten 
the long 
principally to produce fruit, the ſhort chiefly wood : but 
in very weak-ſhooting, or declining trees, that produce 


only ſlender feeble ſhoots, :nd ſmail weakly: twigs, inca- 


pable of yieldirg good crops of fruit, retain only the very 


beſt ſhoots, cut away all the very weakly growths ; keep the 


remainder thin, and prune them ſhort, to encourage their 
producing ſtronger ſhoots next ſummer: continuing this 
—- | method 


pa & 
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method for a year or two, or till they recover proper 


ſtrength. 


But in rank, or luxuriant-ſhooting trees, that run 
greatly to ſtrong wood, without producing eligible crops 
of fruit, prune out all the very rankeit ſhoots, retain the 
cthers doubly thicker than' in moderate ſhooting trees, 
very little ſhortened, or ſome not at all; and they will thus, 
i a larger expanſion cf wood, gradually exhauſt their exu- 
berant nouriſhment in a year or two, and become better 
— ͤ vv EVE | <7 

Luxuriants, are ſach rank ſhoots that are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all the others of the ſame tree, by their fin- 


gular thickneſs, colour, or ſometimes deformed growth, 


which, when of ſuch very augmented dimenſions, either in 


their great ſubſtance, or extraordinary length, &c. are never 


proper to train for bearers, having always a conſiderable 
tendency to the production of rank wood, and hardly any 
fruit, till reduced to a moderate degree of ſhooting, by 
proper management in the operation of pruning. 


That where luxuriants, as above, caſually ariſe here and 
there in a tree, among the moderate ſhoots, &c. they being 


improper to train for bearers, where there is a ſufficiency 
of others, ſhould generally be pruncd out cloſe, except 
where any occur in or near caſual vacancies, and there is no 
other, when ſome one or more may be retaiaed and ſhortened, 


in order to furniſh ſeveral collaterals next ſummer, which, 


by dividing the ſap, will probably be of more moderate 


growth to train for bearers, or to produce fruit-bearing 


wood the year following: or, ſome may be occaſionally 
continued below, in particular parts, and pruned ſhort to 
furniſh more young wood, as a reſerve, in cafe of any un- 
perceived vacancy occurring . or ſometimes, when luxuri- 


ancy prevails only in particular ſhoots, if auy are produced 
belcw, or in any deficient parts of the trees, cont:guous to 


caſual worn-cut, or long naked old branches, neither pro- 


ducing immediate bearing-wood, nor ſupporting younger 


lateral branches properly furniſhed therewith, may. occa- 


ſionally retain one or more in ſuch parts: ſhorten them 


half way, or more or leſs, according to the fituation of 


them, or the ſupply of wood wanted; or whether required 
lower or higher, in the reſpective vacancies, to fur- 


n.ſh the ſpace required; ſo training them between the 


mother- 
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weak fide of the tree, that both ſides may advance in a 
proper equilibrium. | = ba 


of a tree, in the ſhoots in general, they ſhoul 


for bearers, retain the moſt promiſing and beſt- placed 
of the more moderate growths of the luxuriants, and one 


mon order of training thoſe trees, cutting out cloſe all the 


or the moſt vigorous ſhoots not at all, except where 


them in, cloſe and regular; and next fummer, when they 
have produced collaterals, retain alſo as mary of the bet. 


whole length, till the following wipter-pruning ; at v hich 


| ſome intire, of the moſt luxuriant growths, the redundant 
ſap is divided, and gradually exhauſts itſelf among a larger 
_ expanſion, and extent of wood, which, by degrees, 
checks the general luxuriance that would otherwiſe conti- 


es; and in a year or two the trees will commence mode- 
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mother-branches; and that, inſtead of fingle, lor g, naked || ** 


he ER 
rampant growths, each will divide into ſeveral more mode. iſ © 


rate-fhooting middle-fſize collaterals the following ſummer, 


to train in, as above, to chuſe from next winter pruning, 
either for immediate bearers the ſummer following, or to 
furniſh farther ſupplies of wood, or for both purpoſes, 
Alſo, in any ſtrong- ſhoc ting trees, rather inclining to- 
Wards a luxuriant ſtate, always leave the annual ſupply of 
ſhoots thicker in proportion than the common rule, and lel: 
ſhortened, and the tree will thereby much ſooner preduce 
 moveruteſhovts, proper for bearing. 5 


If a tree ſhoots very unequally, or one ſide is much 
ſtronger, and better furniſhed with wood than the other, 
It is necet.ary to reduce the firong fide, both in the winter 
and ſummer-pruning, nearly equal to the other, in a gra- 
dual manner, to throw the ſap more abundantly to the 


But as luxuriant growth often prevails in all * 
e 


treated accordirgly; in ſclecting the ſupply of ſhoots | 


third, or doubly more. in proportion than in. the com- 


moſt rampant, irregular, and ſuperabundant thereof; and 
let the reſerved ſupply be but very moderately ſhortened, 


ſituated in any vacant parts of the tree; then train 


placed of theſe as can be commodiouſlly laid in at their 


—— * 


time, if luxuriance is ſtill rather predominant, practice nearly 
as before, in proportion: and thus by retaining the Noots | 
more abundant, ard at a more coniiderable length, and 


nue among a ſmaller portion, and leſs extenſion of branch- 
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rate ſhooters, andeligible bearers; then they are to be pruned 
and managed in the common method before directed, 
Very weak ſhoots, and ſmall twigs never form eligible 
bearers in thele trees, ſo as to produce both good fruit, and 
ſucceſſional ſupplies of bearing-wood ; that where a ſuffict- 
ency of ſtronger growths cccur, generally cut theſe weakly 
twigs clean out, unleſs any ſhail appear ſerviceable here- 
after to furniſh wood, either in preſent, or apparent 
future vacancies, when ſome may occaſicnally be conti- 
nued, and pruned to one, two, or three eyes, to produce 
the like number of ſtronger collaterals the ſummer follow. 


ing; and of which, retaining the beſt, prune the reſt 


away; and the others remaining till winter, ſelect what 
are wanted, and cut out the others; cr ſome of which being 
retained, may 'be pruned ſhort, as beſore, as a reſerve to 
produce future ſupplies of young wood, in caſe of un- 


foreſeen vacancies  _ „ 5 
Where infirm, or ſickly trees occur, happening either 


through defects of the r ot, old age, blight, faiſe-pruning, or 


other cauſes, producing only weak, fickly, and ſometimes 
deformed ſhoots ; that as they never bear well in that ſtate, 


examine the roots, by opening the earth without diſturbing 


the tree: if any vermin appear, clear them away, for they 
are ſometimes the cauſe of the malady. Alſo cut off any 
decayed or cankery roots; and of the remainder, prune 


the ends of as many of the extreme ones as convenient, 


cutting them ſloping on the under-fide, then removing 
away part of the old earth, without diſturbing the princi- 
pal roots, fili up the ſpace with ſome freſh rich earth, or 
good loam, ſettling it cloſe with a pot or two of water; 
and then prune the heads of the trees: cut out the very 
feeble growths; thin the others conſiderably, and prune 


them ſhort; and if the tree is recoverable, it will ſnoot 


ſtrongly the following ſummer. 


In the general pruning of theſe trees, if, of the ſhoots 


proper to retain for bearers, &c. two or more are any- 


where produced from the ſame eye, it is proper to leave 


but one ; that which 1s the beſt, and well-placed ; cut the 


others off cloſe. —_ 


As ſoon as one tree is winter-pruned, agreeable to the 
foregoing directions, let it be directly nailed to the wall, in 


regular order, arranging the branches more or leſs hori- 
„ eee Lontally; 
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CFF | 
Zontally; the lower ones firſt, proceeding with the other: 
parallel to theſe, five or fix inches aſunder, extended as 
| ſtraight as poſſible, cloſe to the wall, &c. obſerving if any 
have been left too cloſe in pruning, let the nailor cut out 
the moſt irregular thereof; and let the nailing be performed 
with proper garden-nails, ſhort and robuſt, and with neatly. 
cut ſhreds; not to appear with long dangling ends. 
We have rather been copious in the 2 general 
directions, in the operations of winter-pruning the Wall- 
Apricots, with deſign to ſerve alſo as general hints in prun- 
ing other wall- trees, particularly thoſe bearing on the 
| year-old wood; and more eſpecially Peaches and Necta- 
rines, as in which, pretty nearly the ſame method may be 
obſerved: alſo in other wall- trees, either where weakneſs, 
luxuriancy, or infirmity prevails. | AE. 


Defending the bleſem and young fruit. 


 Wall- Apricot trees, when in bloſſom, ſhouid be de- 
fended in unfavourable ſprings; eſpecially as they bloſſom 
early in that ſeaſon, February, or beginning of March, 
when cutting blaſts, and ſharp froſts often prevail; and; it is 
adviſeable to afford the bloſſom and young ſetting fruit in 
embryo, of the principal kinds, occaſional protection, 
either of large garden mats nailed up before the trees, on 
nights, in ſharp froſty weather ; or have cuttings of the 
ſmall branches of evergreens furniſhed with the leaves, and 
| ſtick them between the — that the leaves may afford 
ſome ſhelter to the bloſſom, and infant fruit; permittin 
theſe to remain conſtantly night and day, till the fruit is 
all fairly ſet as big as large peas: but the mats are only to 
be uſed in froſty nights, or occaſionally to remain on days 
when very ſevere: but otherwiſe putting them up in froſty 
evenings, take them down in the morning. 
Or in trees not defended, if the young newly-ſet fruit is 
attacked with a ſharp hoar-froſt, it is of utility in a morning, 
before the ſun ſhines'oat, to daſh ſome of the trees, of the 
prime ſorts, with water, out of a hand-engine, to waſh off 
the froſty rime, otherwiſe the ſun is apt to make the young 
fruit turn black, and decay. | „ 


O training them in Eſpaliert and Standards. g 
Apricot-trees may alſo be trained ſucceſsfully in Eſpali- 
ers and Standards, to produce ſucceſſional crops of fruit, to 
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Ffaccecd thoſe of the wall- trees; or in default of | ag walls, 
, as above; 

more particularly the Breda and Bruſſels Apricots. | 

For Eſpaliers, may try any of the varieties of Apricots ; 


it is neceſſary to hint, that they will ſaccee 


bat more generally the two ſorts juſt above-mentioned ; and 
for which purpoſe, let any of the ſorts intended, be trained 


as directed for the wall-trees, with ſhort ſtems, not exceeding 
eight, ten, or twelve inches, branching out low to furniſh the 


Lſpalier regalarly, quite from the bottom to the top, with 
zarers ranged hor:zontally, five or ſix inches aſunder, 


in the wall-tree order, and which will require pruning every 


ſummer and winter, exactly as directed in pruning the 
Wall-Apricots. %%% 1 
Standard Apricot- trees alſo deſerve culture, as they 


often produce good crops of fruit, arriving at maturity in 


ſucceſſion to the wall and eſpalier Apricots; and the moſt 


eligible fer this purpoſe are the Breda and Bruſſels kinds, 
which are firm high-flavoured fruit. 5 | 


Generally train ſome of each, both in ha'f and fuil 
ſtandards, with ſingle clean ſtems, of from four or hve, to 
ſix-feet high, branching out at that height into full heads ; 
and plant them either in the kitchen garden, orchard, or 
pleaſure-ground, in a ſomewhat defended fituation, well 
expoſed to the full ſun ; permitting their heads to branch 


out freely around, neurly in their natural order, without 


any cther pruning than juit to retrench any irregular, or 
croſs- placed, and too-crouded ſhouts and branches, both in 


their early and more advanced growth; and occaſionally to 
reform long ramblers, and low ftragglers; and to cut out 


any ſingular luxuriarts : but let ail the other general 


branches and ſhoots take their natural growth ; they will 


furgich eligible ſupplies of bearing - ſhoots, numerous 


fruit ſpurs, and yield plentiful crops cf good fruit in all 


favourable ſprings, that will ripen in fine perfection in 
Auguſt, Kc. : 95 i 
. Thinning the fruit, 

Sometimes Apricot-trees, in general, ſet too crouded 
crops of fruit, in favourable ſeaſoas, often produced thick 
in cluſters, and they ſhould be gradually thin ed in their 
early minor ſtate, when the ſize of middling and full- 
grown gooſeberries, or but little more or leſs ; being care- 
ful to retain the moſt promiũng and beſt-placed, in due 
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three, four, or tive inches aſunder, according to the ſize 


growth. . 


Es ſerved for making tarts, for which they are moſt ex- 
cellent. VVV 


is alſo well adapted to plant by way of a b'ind, to hide any 
train hedpe-faſhion, by way of ſhelter, & c. to particular com- 
partments; and will grow almoſt any where, both in open 
and ſhady places, or under ſpreading trees in any common 


and introduced not only for ornament, but alſo in foreſt- 


are ealily propagated, both by ſeed and cuttings of the 


plant out the ſtrongeſt in n urſery beds. 


ground, in rows, fix or eight inches aſunder: give water 
directly, repeating it occal:onally in dry weather, till Oc- 


plant in wider rows next autumn. 
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abundance, for a ſufficient crop to grow to maturity, about 
the different varieties of the fruit attain ; leaving them at 


{ſuch proper diſtances to grow to full ſize, wichout preſſing 
againſt and thruſting one- another off in their advanced 


The thinned- off young fruit ſhould be carefully pre- 


Cultare of the Laurel kind. 


Both the ſpecies of Laurel being fine large-leaved cver- 
greens for ornament, deſerve a piace in all ornamental 
Plantations, and to difpoſe in ciumps in the ſhrubbery, and 
in lawns, parks, &c. and the Common Laurel particularly, 


diſagreeable object, or againſt naked unſightly walls, or to 


ſoil: may be trained both in a ſhrub-l:ke manner, buſhy from 
the bottom; or with a ſingle clean ſtem, fur ſtandards ; 


tree plantations ; eſpecially the Common Laurel. They 


young ſhoots. | | Rs | 
Sow the ſeed in autumn, about September or October, 

in beds of light earth, an inch deep, giving protection of 

mats, &c. from froſt ; and when the plants are a year old, 


Plant cuttings of the ſhoots of the year, in the end of 
Auguſt, and in September, in any ſhady border, ſtripping 
off the lower leaves, and inſert them two thirds in the 


tober; and probably ſome will be rooted the ſame year; 
and all of chem completely che following ſummer, fit to 


PTELE \, SRU TreFoil. Of the claſs and order 
Tetrondria monog ynia. 3 | = 
For this place, is one hardy deciduous flowering- hrub, 

'from America, of eight or ten feet growth, with a branchy 
buſhy head, garniſhed with tri.oliate, or three-iobed loves, 
| WI 
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with ovate-lanced fo ioles; and the branches terminated by 


Jarge bunches of whitith flowers, having four-parted cups, 
four ovate-lanceolete petals, four awl-thape ſtamina, with 
roundith anthera, a roundiih compreſſed germen, ſup- 


| porting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by. two obtuſe itigmas ; the 
germen becomes a :oundith two-celled pericarpium, with 


two ſeeds. | 1 15 
The ſpecies is, 


PraLea trifoliata, Trifoliate American Ptelea, or Shrub 
Trefoil. C Leaves ternate, or of three folioles.) 7 
Propagate it by ſeeds, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, in ſpring 


and autumn. 


 PUNICA, PomtecRanaTE-TrEs. Of the claſs and 


order Icaſandria monogynia. 


Conſiſts of, for this ＋* a curious exotic tree, of the 


wall fruit- tree; is of moderate growth, garniſhed with 


ſpear-hape leaves, and elegant bunches of ornamental 
red flowers, furniſhed with bell-thaped five-cleft cups, 


five roundiſh petals, numerous ſtamina, roundiſh germen, 
and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by a large roundiſh apple-ſhaped 


fruit, of many cells, filled with ſucculent pulp and roundiſh 


ſeeds, like grains; very delicious to eat. 
The hardy ſpecies is, . 5 
 Punica Granata, (Granata, ) or, Pomegranate- 


Tree. (4 tree ſtem, and ſpear-ſbaped leaves.) A native | 


of Spain and Italy, &c. but ſometimes ripens its fruit in 
England againſt a warm wall. CON. 
Tweak EE. 
Common fingle-flowered Pomegranate. 
 Double-flowered Pomegranate. e 
It may be planted as a fruit-tree, and for ornament, 


againſt a geod ſouth wall, the branches being trained 


thereto regularly, like other wall- trees; and it will flower 
very ornamentally, and often gc its large beautiful 
fruit in tolerable perfeRttion ; 


in ſpring, and bad weather in ſummer and autumn. 
But it has alſo great merit as an ornamental flowering- 


tree, trained as halt-ſtandards for adorning the ſhrubbery 
_ twith its elegant bunches of flowers, which, in the double 


ort particularly, are large and of ſingular beauty. 
1 Propagate 


Europe; retained in our gardens 
principally for variety and ornament, and ſometimes as a 


ut more certain and effec- 
tua if occaſionally defe::ded with glaſs frames in cold nights 
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Propagate it abundantly by layers, in autumn or ſpring, 

by ſlit-laying the young ſhoots and branches. „ 
PYRUS, PRAR-TREE, Ar PIE-TAEE, and Quince, | 


Of the claſs and order Iceſandria pentandria. 


This eminent genus Pyras comprehends the Pear- tree as 


_ the principal, and the Apple and Quince- tree, all diſtinct 


ſpecies; compriſing conſiderable varieties in the two for - 
mer particularly, and are moſt valuable fruit- trees, with 


_ oval alternate leaves; and white and whitiſh-red flowers, 


in umbellate cluſters, and ſingly, from the ſides and ends 
of the branches; having monophyllous concave five-lobed 
cups, five large concave petals, twenty or more ſtamina, a 


roundiſh germen with one ſtyle; and the germen ſucceeds 


to a large roundiſh and top-ſhaped fruit of five cells, with 


ve oblong ſeeds or kernels. 


The ſpecies are, „ 
| WT TY © EY 7 © F 


Conſiſting of one parent ſpecies ; compriſing a great number ef 


y fine varieties of the fruit, vix. 
Prrvus communis, Common Pear-Tree, ( Oval, ſawed 
leaves, and a corymbus of flowers having foot-ftalks ;.) 
preducing oblongiſh-top-thape and roundiſh fruit, ripening. 
trom July until October, &c. in the different varieties. 
Varieties of the tree. 5 1 


Dauble-Blaſſom Pear. 


Striped-leaved. 

T wice-flowering, 
The varieties of the fruit comprehend Summer, Au- 
tumn, and Winter Pears : the Summer Pears being ſuch 


as ripen for eating immediately off the trees, from 
about the beginning, or middle of July, till the end of 
Auguſt, or beginning, or middle of September, and 


will not keep long; ſome but a few days, others not 
above a week, or fortnight at moſt. Autumn Pears 
are thoſe which ripen both on the trees, and after 
being gathered, from about the beginning, or middle of 
September, till the end of October; and which, in the 


different varieties, will keep from about a fortnight, to a 


month or ſix weeks, after they are gathered at full growth. 
And Winter Pears are ſuch as arrive to full growth in Oc- 
tober, but which do not attain mature perfection for eating, 
until after they are gathered, and have been in the fruitery 
from about a month or ſix weeks, to two, three, or 1 | 
| > Ds months, 


bur 


18. 
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months, or more, as appear below in the different times | 
of ripening, annexed to the names of the different varieties, 


hoth of the Summer, Autumn, and Winter Pears, in the 
foliowing regiſter thereof; known! in the different nurſeries 


Ke by theſe names, viz. 


Little Muſs Pear, or Supreme (July. ) 
Primitive Pear (July, Auguſt.) 
4 Green Chiffel Pear — 
Citron des Carmes 
* Red Muſcadelle 
+ Avorat or Aug»ſt Muſcat 


(Auguſt. ) : 


— + Jargonelle, ſo called, but more properly Cuifſe-Madam, 


(Lady's Thigh) 


+ Cuife-Madame, fo ales, but more properly 7ango- 


nelle 


Mindſor Pear, a variety of, and much reſembling the 
_ Cuifje-Madame, but rather ſhorter, and more telling up- 
ward | 


Orange Ma/car 


+ Great Blanguette Pear 

Lietle Blangueite Pear — — 
Caſſolette Pear — 
+ Early Rufelete — —. 
+ Perfumed Pear — 
Pouchet Pear — 


+ Red Orange Pear | 

+ Mi Rolin (end Auguft and | September.) 

Muſe Drone Pear : 

Onion Pear | | 

__+ Summer Bergamot 

+ Summer Bon-chretien (September, Odober ) 

+ Autumn Bergamt 

+ Hamden's Bergamat 

+ Salviati Pear 
Scotch Bergamot 

+ Auchin Pear 

Pear Piper © 

Green Muſt Pear 

Befideri Pear 

+ Roſe-water Pear 

Autumn Rufſelete 

Red danirable 
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Long-flalked Blanquette — 
St. James s Pear 
+ Orange Bergamo 
Prince Pear 
Lemon Pear 


Crawford Pear 


ö Oaober.) 


— + Swan egg Pear 

+ Brown Beurre Pear 
+ White Beurre Pear 
Red Beurre Pear 


— + Green Sugar Pear 


* 
— —. 


„:. 


(October, &c.) 


+ Meſſteure Jean, commonly called f eur John =—, 


Geurre Bergamot 
French Bergamot 

1 Autumn werte longue 
+ Brecas's Bergamot © 
+ Gray-Good-iFife 
 Rouſſeline Pear 
Poir-Pendar, or Knawes Pear 
Chat Brule, or Burnt Cat 
+ Ganſel's Bergamot 
Muſcat Fleury 


Dean Pear 
Vicar Pear 


+ Cra/ſanne, or c Po (Od. Nov. Dee. 


+ Margais Pear 
. hin Pear (November, December.) 


irgoleu/ſe (November, December, January, &c.) 


. St. Germain Pear 

+ Spaniſh Bon-chretien 

+ Celmar Pear 

Moender of Winter 

Beſs d Caſſoy 5 

+ Chautea du Roy Bergamot - — — 

Carmelite Pear 

Winter Rufſelet 
I Ecbaſſerie, or Winter Gr 8 gar Pear 


— 


+ Sewen-elbowed Portugal Pear 


Beſi Chaumontelle (December to March.) 


— — 


— — 


„ 


+ Winter Bon- chretien (Jan. Feb. March, till May.) 
+ Winter Beurre (A, — Kc.) 


+ Winter 


wer 


Moſtly very large, but generally too hard and unpalatable | 
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+ Winter Verte longue (December, January, &c.) 
__ + Winter Bergamot (November to (ruth &c.) 
Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear 

_ + St. Martial, or Poire Douce (Jan. Feb. to May.) 
German Muſcat © 
Martin Sire, or Lord Martin Pear (Dec. Jan. &.) 
| Good Lewis (December, 1 Kc. 8 | 
Ambrette 5 
St. Auſtin 
nter Ruſſelete G February, Ke.) | 
+ Epine d Hyver, or Winter Thorn (Feb. _— Kc. 0 . 
__+ Holland Bergamot (March, April, _ 
Eaſter may ry — 
+ — aint Germain — 


|Barixe and STEwiNG Kix ps, 


to eat till improved by culinary preparation. 


1 Pear (November, December, till April. 3 
Ereat Black Pear f Werceſter, N arden or Pound Pear 
Union, or Uvedale's, St. Germain Pear — 

Double-flowered Pear — 
 Weinter-Citron Pear 

Bleed. Pear | | 
Alſo may bake or ſlew any other hams: winter i kinds, &c. 
ſuch as | 

Winter Bon-chretion (November, December, till April. = 
Winter T horn 
Holland Bergamot | 

Gocd Leauis (December, * 4 
Spaniſh Bon-chretien, K. —. 


Of the above liſt of Pears, thoſe 8 thus, + are the 


moſt deſirable for principal culture: but ia extenſive pre- | 


miſes of gardens, and orchard ground, a larger varie 
might be introduced, of a | the different ſorts in the above 
catalogue; young trees « f moſt of which are cultivated for 
ſale, in the nuiſery gardens, both in Randards, wail-trees, 


and eſpaliers : the ſtandards, for large ſupplies of all ſorts ; 


and in eſpaliers, and wall-uees, for ſoms of the capital va- 
varieties, 
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I Summer Colville 


— + Gelden Ruſſt (September, Other, November.) 
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varieties, to have them earlier, and of an improved ſize, 
beauty, and flavour — See their culture, page 143. 


Prxus Malus, or Apple Kinds. 


. Compriſing three ſpecies; one parent ſpecies of the Com- 


mon Apple (ſuppoſed originally the Crab) furniſhing 
numerous excellent varieties of the fruit, arriving at full 
growth for cating anJ culinary uſe, from July until the 
end of October; and the late kinds keep good all winter 
until the arrival of new Apples next ſummer; and two 
ornamental f-ecies, for the ſhrubbery. | 


2 Prus Malus, ¶ Malus) or Apple-Tree, (Oval, /awved 


leaves, and umbels of flowers fitting claſe. 9 


Varieties of the trees. | 
Wild Crab Apple of the woods and hedges. 
_ Cultivated Apple- trees of the gardens. 
Double-flowered Apple. JFC og Ek 
Fig Apple-irce, with ſmall, fugacious or quick-fading 


| Powers. 


Parediſe er Dwarf {fple tree. 1 
Varieties of the fruit of the cultivated Apple, are nu- 
merous; attaining perfection for uſe, immediately off che 
trees, from June or July, till October, in the ſummer and 
autumn kinds; and in the winter, or keeping Apples, ar- 
riving at full growth in October, and being then gathered, 


continue in perfection, in the different varieties, all winter 


and ſpring, and till ſucceeded by new Apples the follow- 
ing year; and conſiſts of the following varieties.—Thoſe 
marked thus, + are the moſt eſteemed : Ws 


— Gennetting, or Fune-eating (end cf June and in July, 


againſt a ſouth wall: in ſtandards in Auguſt.) 


— + Margaret Apple (Beginning Auguſt.) 


— + Codlin (july, Auguſt, September.) 
I Dutch Codlin (Auguſt, September.) 
+ Summer Pearmain | — 


+ Summer Rembourge 
Summer Rufſet — 
| Summer Stubbard — —. 


+ Red 
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Red 


+ Red Autumn Colville (September, October, November. 
+ White Autumn Colville . 
+ None-ſuch . 


Tranſparent Apple (September, Oktober, &c.) 


I Kentiſh Pippin 
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Autumn Riſſet, or Ruſeo — = 
+ Kentiſh © odlin — 
+ Leans Pearmain | "Es | 
+ Lemon Pippin (September, Ofober, November.) 
+ Scarlet Pearmain — 1 | 
+ Wie Coftin | 
+ Nuince Apple 
Violet Apple 
+ Royal Pearmain 


Pomme d Api 


Summer Pippin — * 
dniſe Apple | -——— 


Virgin Apple 


7 Golden Rennet (Oktober, November, al March, kee. ) 
Golden Pippin 


..+ Lord Hay's Golden Pippin - . 
+ Aromatic Pippin . 


+ Royal Grey Rufſet f 
— Nail „ December till Spring: 5 
+ Large Green Nonpareil | 
+ inter Pearmain X __ 

+ Wheeler's Rufſet (all Winter por” 8 ) | 

+ Holland Pippin (Oct. Nov. till March, April, be. ) 
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+ Pile's Ruſſet | 
+ Stone Pippin (all Winter, — an May or . 
+ John Apple. — 


+ Lawman's Apple £5 
+ Cat's Head (October, ee 4g ke.) | | 
+ Newton Pippin (October to February, fanuary, &.) 
+ Spit/enberg Apple (Nov. Dec. to as or May.) 
Leather-coat Rufſet. 
+ Norfolk Beeffin (November to February, fanny). 
+ Grey Leadington (October, November, &c.) 
Spencer's Pippin (ORtober, eee to Spring.) 
Pipy Ruſſet | 
Achlam Ruſſet ka 
—-+ Margil! Appl: — — 


I French 


— 
CAE ASCE © "IEA 
— —— — — — — — — = — — —— —— — 


| Norfolk Storing 


+ Kitchen Reunet 
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+ French Pippin (October, November, to Spring.) 


+ Monftrous Rennet (Oet. Nov. Dec. &c. ) 


M bite Rennet 


Glory of the Weſt Apple 
American Apple 
+ Aromatic Ruſſet 
+ Herefordſbire Pearmain 
+ Rennet Griſe © 
+ Embroidered Apple 
+ Queen Charlotte Apple 
+ Cour-Pendu, or Hanging- Body 
+ Kirton FR | 
Winter Greeni 
Black Pippin 
_ Partridge Apple 
+ Coflard Apple 
+ Winter Rembourge 
Pomme d Roo 
Gilli floaver 2 
Salmon Apple 
Kentiſh Wilding 
Nerfolk Paradh 


Pear; > Valued chiefly as a curtolity. 


Herefordſhire Underleaf 
White Jour 


G Met Moyle | | 
D.wenfhire Royal Wilding 
Everlaſting Hanger 

Fon l 

Noodcocs 

Fox M helps 

Black Maor-Apgle 

Styre Apple 
Royal Wilding 


+ Barnard's Baking Apple (Oct. No ov. Dec. 2 


T avo year's Apple ; hanging on the trees ill the fecond 


Pascal Crars. bine 
FNeadſereal Apple (Od ober, November, 48.) 


| — 
— 's 
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2 Of the above varieties of Apples, thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 

mark thus, + are the beſt fort; though moſt of the others 

are good: obſeriing, that notwithitanding ſom e are ſe- 
lected as principal Cyder- Apples, any of the other varieties 
nay alſo be promiſcuouſly employed for that purpoſe, where 
plentiful to ſpare, from other occations; and for kitchen 
uſes, moſt of the Codlins, Rennets, Ruffets, Pearmains, 
and large Pippins, and other large kinds, are proper; but 
for eating as deſert-fruit, allot a due portion of the beft, 
middling, and ſmaller kinds; ſuch as the Golden Rennets, 
Golden Pi; pins, Nonpareils, &c. though many of the 
larger ſorts are alſo good deſert Apples. | 


PyRUs ccronaria, Sweet-ſcented Virginia Crab. 
Tree. (Narrow angulated faxed leaves and umbellous 
fiowers, hawing feotſialks. GT e 

r 
(Carolinienſis,) 


Zarolina eVer-green C rab-Tree. 


4. Praus baccata, or Berried-fruited Siberian Crab. 
{Leaves ſawed, crowded peduncles, apples berried.) 

Theſe are propagated by layers and cuttings, and occa- 
ſionally bv grafang on any Apple itocks ; by all of which 
the varieties may be continued diitnct. 

cond Praus CyDponia, or Qeince Kinds. 

5. PyRUs Cydonia Cydonia) or Quince- Tree. Oval 
entire leaves, hoary underneath.) TE 

Its flowers grow ingly, and are ſucceeded by large, 
golden yellow fruit, for baking, ftewing, and marmalade. 

A 1 

Apple-ſhap: d Qui nce. 

Pear-ſbaped Qu nce. 

Portugal Duince. 

Eateble Quince, (that may be eaten raw.) 5 
Thus far finiſhes the ſpecies and numerous varieties 
4 Pyrus, and next follows the culture of the different 

Orts. | N | y 

Firit obſerve, that notwith®anding in the two ſpecies, 
Pear and 4ppie, numerous va ictics of the fruit are arranged 
Of under each; they furniſh many e of ieſs note; aud 
= tholc here inſerted, arc more than are generaily cultivat 


In 


9 
: 
"1 
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in any one collection: but as young trees, of molt cf the 


varieties, are to be met with with in different nufery- 
grounds, for ſale, as well as full-grown trees thereof, in 


; JO and crchard plantations, in different parts cf the 


cingdem, I choſe to mention them for the ute of thoſe 


fond of a large variety; and at the ſame time, to remark, 
that molt of the eminent nurſery-men have full collections 


of the principal varieties, with catalogues thereof, whereby 


you can readily point out the moſt deſirable ſorts, according to 
the above marks, + affixed to their names; and in extenſive 


premiſes, in gardens and orchards, &c. may have a full 
collection of the principal ſorts; or as many as may be ap- 
proved of, or can be procured, if a conſiderable variety is 
required: but in moderate gardens, &c. ſnould be content 
with a ſmaller portion of the very beſt ſorts, that attain 
perfection in the different ſeaſons; having them princi- 


pally in ſtandards, and half ſtandards, for the general 


ſupply: ſome of the fineſt ſorts in eſpaliers; and a few 
trees of the early and choice ſorts, againſt ſouth walls, to 


obtain the fruit earlier, and of an improved flavour; but 
more abundantly the Pears of the moſt eminent varieties. 
See the culture, fillowing :' comprehending that of the Pear 
and Apple, together, as being ſimilar in their nature of 
growth, and mode of bearing, whereby one method of cul- 


tivation 15 applicable to both the ſpecies, in all their reſpec- 


tive varieties. 


Culture of the Pear and Apples | 
As the Pear and Apple aſſume nearly the ſame order of 


5 28 and mode of bearing, the ſame culture will anſwer 


for both ſorts, and ſhall treat of them accordingly, under 
one general head. EE | 


The Pear and Apple produce their fruit upon ſhort ſpurs 


on the ſides and ends of the branches, of from two, three, 


or four, to many years old, the ſame branches and fruit 


ſpurs continuing long in fruitfulneſs ; and that as they 


bear only on ſpurs, ſhort robuſt ſhoots, half an inch, or an 
Inch or two long, formed firſt towards the extreme parts of 
the young branches, then gradually along the ſides, the 
branches muſt not in the common courſe of pruning be 


ſhortened, which would cut off the firſt fruitful parts, as 


well as force out uſeleſs collateral wood ſhoots, inſtead of 


forming fruit ſpurs, 
torming P Both 
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Both theſe trees, in their different varieties, are trained 
generally as full ſtandards for the principal ſupply; and 
the Pears alſo as wall-trees, and eſpaliers; the apples like- 
wiſe iu eſpalicrs, rarely againſt walls, except juſt a tree or 
two of the beit early ſummer and autumn eating kinds; 
alſo ſome Golden Pippins, &c. to have them earlier ripe, 
and of an improved flavour. 5 Cs 

In ſtandards however, for the general plantation, ſhould 
be principally full ſtandards, with fix feet ſtems, and plant- 
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ed in gardens and orchards, in rows thirty or forty feet 


aſunder; likewiſe ſome quarter and half ſtandards, with 
two, three, or four feet ſtems, grafted &c. on dwarf ſtocks, 


may be introduced in gardens, where moderate trees are 


required; but always full ſtandards, grafted or budded on 
free · growing ſtocks, elevating the head, conſiderably from 
the ground, are proper for the main plantations. 


Some may alſo be trained as dwarf ſtandards for variety, 
with one, two, cr three feet ſtems. „ 
For walls and eſpaliers, chuſe young trees of ſome of the 


capital varieties, trained with ſhort ſtems, having the 
branches advancing from within a little of the bottom, 
equally ar:anged to the right and left, in a regular fan- like 
expanſion: they will produce larger and better flavoured 
fruit than in ſtaudards; planting them twenty or twenty- 
four feet aſunder and the branches arranged horizontally 
ſix inches aſunder, always at full length, not ſhortening 
the ſhoots, except when they extend out of bounds, | 
Pears of all the varieties may be trained for ſtandards, 
but chuſe principally the capital ſorts for walls and eſpa- 

| Hers which will greatly improve their ſize and goodneſs ; 
a few only of the ſummer Pears, more of the autumn va- 


} rieties, and a larger ſupply cf the principal winter kinds, 


Planting them againſt ſoutherly and weſt, and eaſt 
walls, t have plenty of ſun to accelerate the growth of 


the fruit, and enrich its flavor ; which is more particularly 


- for the 1mprovement of the autumn and winter 
ears. | | 

Apples likewiſe ſucceed 2bundantly well, both in full 
and halt tan dards, for the general ſupply, and in eſpaliers ; 
may admit any of the varieties in ſtandards ; but ſele& the 
prime {ris for eſpalier training, in which the fruit will im- 
prove exceedingly in fize, beauty, and quality, | 
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For the ſhrubbery, may employ the Double -bloſſi med 
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Pear, Twice- flowering, and Striped-leaved Pear; Double- 


bloſſom Apple, Fig Apple, 'Two-year Apple, Paradiſe 


Apple, Sweet-ſcented Virginia Crab, Ever-green Carolina 


Crab, Siberian Crab, and the Wild Crab of our woods 


and hedges; as alſo any of the cultivated Apple and Pear 


kinds, introduced for variety ; they will all flower orna- 


Mentally in ſpring, and their fruit will make an agreeable 


diverſity in its growth. „„ 
The propagation of Pears and Apples is by grafting and 


buddin g the approved varieties upon any kind of their reſpec- 


ctive ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the fruit; Pears upon 
their own kinds, or upon Quince ſtocks; and Apples upon 
the Wild Crab ſtock, or that of any of the Apple tribe of 
the ſame genus; and for dwarfing the trees for ſmaller 


A may graft the Pear on Quinces, and the Apple 
on f 


odlin or Paradiſe ſtocks, raiſed from layers, cuttings, 


: and by ſuckers from the roots. 


Obſerve, that to have full ſized trees, both in ſtandards, 


and for walls, and eſpaliers, they muſt be worked on free 


ſocks; and for which purpoſe, you ſhould raiſe a quantity 


of ſtocks from the kernels of the different varieties of the 


fruit, ſowed in autumn, winter, or ſpring, in four feet 


wide beds, an inch deep; and the ſeedling plants when a 
year or two old, planted out in nurſery rows two feet and 


half aſunder, training them with ſingle ſtems, ſeveral feet 


high for ſtandards, and lower for wall and eſpalier trees to 
be grafted near the ground; theſe ſtocks raiſed from the 


kernels of the fruit indifferently, generally grow freely to 
a tall, large ſize, are called free ſtocks; and are proper on 


which to graft trees deſigned to be raiſed to a full growth. 


But when deſigned to have any of the Pear or Apple- 


trees of moderate growth for ſmall gardens, or take up but 
as little room as poſſible, either ſtandards, wall or eſpalier- 

trees, they ſhould be grafted, &c. on dwarf ſtocks; ſuch 
as the Pear on Quince ſtocks, the Apple on Codlins, or to 


have very dwarf-trees, work the Apples on Paradiſe ſtocks ; 
and all of which ſtocks, for this purpole are raiſed from cut- 


"tings, layers, and ſuckers; but the Codlin particularly, 


very abundantly from ſuckers. 
Perform the grafting in ſpring, February and March, 
rocuring cutungs of the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, 
| the trees of the defirable varieties, cut five or W 
| long; 


PCR Toa yn LE 


| other ill-placed ſhoots from the 
branches, and train the other regular ones for bearers, five 
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fon g; and to inſert one in each ſtock, either by whip graft- 
ing them, if ſmall ſtocks, or ſlit grafting on ſtocks of an 
inch or more thick, at from three or four to five or ſix feet 


for half and full ſtandards, or at one, two, or three feet 


height for dwarf ſtandards ; or ſtandards in general may be 
Fed or budded near the bottom, and the firſt beſt ſhoot 


h 
gr 
run up for a ſtem; but for dwarfs for common wall and 


eſpalier- trees, graft them within a foot or ſix inches of the 


bottom, unleſs any are intended as half or full ſtandard 


wall-trees, when they muſt be worked at the height you in- 


tend forming the ſtem; the grafts will all ſhoot the ſame 
year, and form the new tree by the next autumn, when if 
required, may tranſplant them where they are always to 


ſtand, or remain for training in the nurſery a year or two 


longer. ns EE Os | 
The propagating them by budding, which is more ap- 


plicable to Pears that Apples, is performed in the end of 
June, July, and beginning of Auguſt ; when, 3388 | 


young ſhoots of the ſame year, from the trees of the deſire 
forts, and from which ſhoots to take the buds for budding, 


inſerting one in each ſtock, at the heights directed for the 
orafting. They will remain dormant. till ſpring ; then 


will puſh forth each one ſtrung ſhoot — 
It ſhould be remarked, that it is proper, both in the 


grafted and budded young trees, to prune ſhort the 


firſt ſhoots when a year old in the ſpring, to three or 


four eyes or buds, to force out ſhoots below, to form a 
more regular and full head from the beginning; which, 


in the wall and eſpalier trees particularly, may be repeated 
on the ſecond year's ſhoots, either pinched to a few eyes, 
early in the ſame ſummer they are produced, or pruned 


next ſpring, if it ſhall ſeem neceſlary, in order to obtain a 
larger ſupply of bottom branches proper to furniſh the head 


with others regularly upward, 1 fore- right and 
ront and back of the 


or ſix inches aſunder at their full length. | SH 
When however the young trees have formed heads, of 
from one or two, to three, four or more years old, let them 
be planted where intended, any time from November till 


March, in open weather, diſpoſing the full ſtandard thirty 
or for ty feet diſtance in the garden or orchard, or where re- 
| O 2 quued; 
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aſunder. 


as HARDY TREES i; 
quired ;: the half ſtandards twenty or thirty feet aſunder; 


and the wall and eſpalier pears on free ſtocks, not leſs than 


_ twenty, but if twenty-five-feet aſunder, they will effeAually 
cover that ſpace and be more fruitful than if confined to 
Jeſs reom; and Apples in eſpaliers, on free Rocks, plant 
twenty - feet aſunder, at leaſt; but for the trees worked on 


dwarf ſtocks, eighteen ſeet may be ſufficient room, and Ap- 
Ples on the Paradiſe ſtocks may be planted only fifteen feet 


In the wide ſpaces between the wall or eſpalier Pears and 
Apples, may plant Cherries, Plums, Currants, Apricots, 


Vines, &c. to fill up the ſpace, and bear for a few years; then 


cutting them away gradually, as the other trees advance. 
As to general pruning, the ſtandards require but little, 


they having full ſcope to branch freely around, but the wall 
and eſpaliers being limited to a certain ſpace, and regularity 
of growth, they require to be pruned annually. | 


The common ſtandards need only occafional pruning, 
robably but once in ſeveral years; juſt to redreſs any 


: irregular growing, or very long rambling branch, and 


ſuch as grow cr::{> ways the others, or any that crowd the 
middle of the head, and to cut out dead wood; pruning 
them commonly in winter, keeping the ſtem always clear 
from lateral wood, and the bottom from root ſuckers, 


ſuffering all the branches of the head to extend at their 


natural length. 5 
But the wall or eſpalier Pears and Apple- trees, having 
the bearers and mother- branches arranged horizontally 


| five or fix inches aſunder, they will annually throw out 
numerous ſhoots which muſt be regulated both by a ſum- 


mer and a winter pruning. 2 85 1 
Begin the ſummer regulation in June, to reform the 


moots of the year, carefully diſplace all fore-right ſhoots 
emitted from the front and back of the branches, as alſo 


all others that are ſuperfluous or overabundant, keeping 


in mind, that as the ſame bearers continuing many years 


fruitful, and no general ſupply of young ſhoots wanted an- 


nually, as in Peaches and other trees which bear on the 


young wood only, therefore will only require here and 
there ſame well-placed ſfide-ſhoot in any vacant ſpaces be- 
low, &c. and the leading ſhoot to the main branches, to be 
trained in to chuſe from in the winter pruning, cutting wm 

. a ; 


— — 


all the others cloſe off to the mother-branches, leaving no 
ſtumps : and train in the ſelect ſhoots at full length all ſum- 
mer, Cloſe to the wall and eſpalier. „%% neo 
'The winter pruning may be performed any time from 
the fall of the leaf in November, till March; examining the 
general branches, ſee if there is any vacancy, and what young 


| ſhoots of laſt ſummer are neceſſary to be retained either in a 


vacant ſpace or in lieu of any bad old wood, and ſuch thar 
are not wanted for theſe purpoſes muſt now be cut clean 
out to the mother-branches ; and, in old trees, if any old 
worn bearers occur, having either become deficient of pro- 
per fruit ſpurs, or aſſume cankered or decayed ſtate, now 
cut them out either to the bottom or to any lower fruitful 
branch or eligible young ſhoots they may ſupport ; carefully 
retaining well-placed ſhoots of laſt year in all caſual vacan- 
cies, — the terminating one to the mother-bearers, where 
there is room to train them; obſerving till to retain all the 
ſhoots defigned as new bearers, at their full length, which 

muſt never be ſhortened either in winter or ſummer prunin j 1 


eſpecially till they have formed abundance of ſpurs for 
bearing; and even not then if there is room to extend them: 


for when retained entire, they naturally emit numerous 
fruit-ſpurs, all along the ſides, their whole length; having 
particular regard to preſerve all the preſent, or already- 
formed fruit- ſpurs on the mother- branches; only occaſion- 
ally retrench ſuch as have become barren, very long 
and projecting conſiderably fore- right; cutting them off 
cloſe to the branch; being always careful in pruning out 
the ſuperfluous and bad growths, to prure quite cloſe to 
the main wood, never leaving any ſpur or ſtump, which | 


would ſhoot from every eye, and fill the tree with thickets 
of uſeleſs ſhoots in ſummer. 463 


Let each tree, as ſoon as pruned, be neatly faſtened to 


the wall and eſpalier, the branches extended horizontally 
five or fix inches aſunder; and all arranged at their natural 
length, if room to extend them; thoſe againſt walls nailed 


thereto, with proper nails and ſhreds, in a ſtraight and 


{ handſome manner; and thoſe of the eſpaliers neatly tyed 


with ofier twigs to the trellis, with the ſame regularity. 
Of gathering the fruit. 


Pears and Apples arrive to maturity of growth on the 
trees, in ſucceſſive order, from July until the end of Oc- 
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150 J TRELS-. 
tober; though the ſummer kinds may be gathered for preſent 
uſe immediately off the trees in July and Auguſt; the Ap- 

ples particularly, when from half to their full growth, for 

_ culinary uſes, &c. but the autumnal and winter kinds, both 
of Pears and Apples, muſt be permitted to hang their full 
time, before they are generally gathered for keeping. The 
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tokens of full growth, is when they change to a yellowiſh, 


or a reddiſh colour, and frequently falling from the trees, 


or wy quit the wood with a gentle pull, or twiſt up- 
veands. - 15 1 8 
The ſummer fruits, for preſent uſe, may be gathered any 


But the late autumn and the winter kinds, having their 


Full growth, the autumn kinds the end of September, and 


beginning of October, and the winter kinds about the 


middle, and towards the latter-end of the laſt- named 
month; ſhould be gathered in dry weather; thoſe for 
Jong keeping, pulled by hand, and laid in heaps, to 
ſweat; then carried dry into the fruitery, or ſome houſe, 
dry and cloſe; depoſiting the diffe ent ſorts ſeparate ; 
ſome upon ſhelves, others in diviſions on the floor; and the 
whole cloſely covered a foot thick, with clean ſtraw, to ex- 
clude the external air as much as poſſible, and they will there- 


by keep longer in perfection; being careful to examite them, 


at times, to remove any decayed ones, before they comm u- 
nicate the infection to the others. | 
The Sweet-ſcented Virginian Crab, and its variety, the 
Evergreen Crab of Carolina, and Siberian Crab, are 
Propagated by layers, cuttings, and by grafting, by all 
of which the varieties may be continued diſlinct. Or the 


_ ſpecies may likewiſe be raiſed from the ſeed, or kernels of 


the fruit, ſowed half an inch deep, 


5 Culture of the Quince hind. 

The Quince is commonly cultivated as a ſtandard : it is 
but a low tree, and produces its flowers and fruit upon 
ſmall ſpurs, emitted from the ſides and ends of the branches, 

which muſt not be ſhortened, but permitted to extend at 
their natural length, as adviied for the Pear and Apple. 

It may be trained both as a half and fuil ſtandard; or 
occaſionally in eſpaliers, for variety; but chiefly ſtandards 
for the general ſupply ; and may be planted any where, Fa: 
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the garden or orchard, or in any out-grounds; and in 
hedge-rows : for they are ſo very hardy, as to proſper in 
any ſituation : but thrive exceedingly in moiſt places, by the 
fides of water, and along the margin of wet ditches, &c. in 
all of which, as ſtandards, let them take their natural 
growth; and in eſpaliers, manage them as the Pears and 
Apples. 5 . 5 

E ſome alſo be introduced into the ſhrubbery ; they 
will have a very agreeable effect, both in their large fingly- 
placed flowers, and the large golden fruit. 

They are propagated by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, . 


in autumn, winter, or ſpring, planted in the nurſery, and 
trained moſtly with upright ſtems, for half and full ſtand- 

ards; and ſome alſo as dwarfs, for walls and eſpaliers. 
They may alſo be raiſed from the kernels of the fruit, 
ſowed half an inch deep. . 15 


Likewiſe by grafting and budding, any defired variety 
upon their own ſeedling ſtocks, or upon thoſe of Pears. 


QUERCUS, Oax- TREE. Evergreen Oak, and Cork- 
tree, of the claſs and order Monoecia polyandria. | 
They are valuable, deciduous, and evergreen foreſt and 
ornamental-trees, of the firſt magnitude, with oblong, ſer- 
rated, and oval, pinnatiid and lobated ſimple leaves; 
and yellowiſh male and female flowers, without petals : 
the males in looſe amentums, with five-parted cups, and 
the females fitting cloſe to the buds, in hemeſpherical in- 
tire cups; many ſhort filaments, and five-parted ſtyles; 


with the oval gernien, ſucceecing to an oblong oval nut, 


fixed into the rough female cup; ripening in autumn for 
ſowing ; and are commonly called acorns. Þ 


There are about nine deciduous oaks, and five evergreen 


ſpecies, viz. 


Deciduous kinds „ furniſhed 2 leaves only in ſummer, 


1. Quercus Robur, (Robur) or Common Oak: tree. 
Oblong acutely finuated leaves, broad at the top, This is 


the largeſt and ſuperior of all the Oak kind, 
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Voariet 
Striped — Oat. 


merican Oak. — Heer intire Luder 9.0 


f Varieties. 

| Long leaved. 

8 Dwarf; abi ſhort leaves. 
Variable leaved. | 


3- Quercus Prinus, ( Fries or Cheſnut-leaved Ame- 
len Oak. (Oblong-ovate leaves, pointed both ways, and 
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ful tree, next in ſize and value to the Common Oak. 


obliquely-pinnatifid many pointed leaves; the finucuſes angied- 
obtuſe ; and the fem hawin ug white bark.) 

5. Quercus zigra, or Black Virginian Oak. ( Wedge- 
3 fiightly three-lobed leaves ; ; the ftem 8 a dark- 
* bark.) 
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6. Quercus rubra, or Red Virginian Oak. ( Oblong 
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reddiſh colour.) 


Oak. (Oblong, deeply-cut-pinnated-like ſinooth leaves.) 

8. Quercus Agilops, (gilops) or Large-cupped 

Spaniſh Oak. (Ovateroblong, ſerrated-dentated ſmooth 

leaves ; and the cups of the flower very large, and ſomewhat 

mo . 

— 9. Quercus Cerris, ( Cerri. or Prickly-cupped Spa- 
Oak. (Oblong, lyre-ſhape-pinnatifid, N. 
. leaves, downy underneath.) 
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Ex vergreen kinds, retaining their leaves the year round. 


> 2 Quercus Ilex, (Ilex) or Common Evergreen 
Oak. {(Owvate-oblong, undivided, ferrated leaves ; beary 
underneath ; ftem ſmooth-barked. 

| Varieties. 

Broad-leaved. 

 Narrow-leaved. 

_ Tntire-leaved, 

11. Que RCUS gramuntia, or ü [lex of Mont - 
pelier.) Oblong-owne, finnated ſpinous leaves, downy un- 
derneath /effile ; land * „ 
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12. Gincve 


2 Quercus Phellos, / Phellos) or Willow-leaved A- 


with the edges ſauuatedſabed.] A large and moſt beauti- ; 
4. Quercvs alba, or White Virginian Oak. /O8long, 


obtuſely -/enuated leaves, With briftly points 3 changing of a - 
7. Quercus Eſculus, C Eſculus) or Cut-leaved Italian 
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any tolerable ſoil not wet. 
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12. Quercus coccifera, (Coccifera, ) or Scarlet-bearing 
Nermes Oak. (Owvare-undivided, dentated-ſpinous, ſmooth 
leaves 3 producing ſcarlet, glandular excreſcences on the 
branches and leaves, called Kermes ; uſed in dying.) 

13. Quercus Saber, (Suber) or Cork-tree. (Owvate- 
long undivided, ſawwed leaves; downy underneath ; with 
the trunk of the tree, having a rough fungous bark, which 
75 the Cork. „ | = | 

14. Quercus mducca, Moiucca Oak; called American 
lire Oak. (Spear-ſpepe-ovate ſmooth, intire leaves © 
All theſe ſpecies of Oak are of the large-tree kinds; of 
which the Common Engliſh Oak is of the moſt conſiderable 


growth, arriving to from fixty or ſeventy, to an hundred 


teet high, with a trunk of vaſt magnitude, and prodigious 
{ſpreading head; all the others are alſo fine trees, of forty 
or fifty feet ſtature : they all flower in April and May, and 
the acorns ripen in October; good fur ſowing, and to 

fatten ſwine or deer. JJ 
The Common Oak, and ſome others, are ſingular in 
producing a protuberant excreſcence upon the young 


ſhoots and leaves, in May and June, called Oak-Apples. 


They may all be employed as ſtandard foreſt-trees : but 
the Common Engliſh Oak demands univerſal eſtimation, as 
a ſuperior timber tree, king of the foreſt, both for its vaſt. 
altitude, and ſubſtance, and for the great value of its 
wood, &c. and abundance of the trees ſhould be cultivated 
in all excenfive premiſes ; likewiſe ſhould introduce the 


other ſpecies, in all ſoreſt-tree plantations, as they will grow 


to handſome timber-trees, and effect a beautiful variety in 
their growth. 3 Cs 8 
For ornament, may employ ſome trees of all the ſpecies, 
in large outward plantations, the evergreen kinds particu- 
larly, make a fine appearance at all ſeaſons, and ſhould 
3% io, 

The Oak ſucceeds in any common ſoil, but rather affects 
that of a loamy nature; but may plant them any where in 


Oak woods, for timber, may be formed either by plant- 
ing young plants, previouſly raiſed from the ſeed, to a yard 
or two high. in a nurſery, or by ſowing the ſeeds or acorns 
at once in drills where the wood is intended; the ground 


being prepared for their reception, by eligible ploughing and 


hat rowing; 
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| harrowing ; and in each method may either be diſpoſed in 
wide rows, twenty feet aſunder, or in cloſe rows, only 


four cr five feet diſtance, to admit of thinniog out the un- 
derlings gradually; and of cutting down ſome for under- 


wood, every eight, ten, or twelve years; leaving a ſuffici- 


ency of the beſt from the beginning, for ſtandards, at about 


twenty feet diſtance, to arrive to full growth for timber: 
obſerving to train them with _ ſtems, by pruning the 
lateral ſhoots; and carefully preſerve the top ſhoot entire. 


The propagation of all the ſorts of Oak, is by ſowing 


the acorns either as ſoon as ripe, in November, or pre- 


ſerved in ſand till February; and having prepared four- 


feet wide beds of light earth, ſow the acorns either in drills, 
two inches deep, and half a foot aſunder; or by broad-caſt, 
previouſly trimming two inches of earth, off the ſurface 


into the alley; then ſcatter the acorns evenly in the bed, 


moderately thick ; preſs them into the earth with the 
| ſpade, and cover them with the earth two inches deep: 


ey will come up in the ſpring; and when the plants are 
one or two years old, plant them out in nurſery gows, 


_ previouſly pruning their tap root, and fide ſhoots ;, the rows 


two feet and, a halfaſunder; and let them be trained to 


ſingle ſtems, cleared from fide ſhoots, preſerving the top 


ſhoots always intire to aſpire in height. 
R. 


RHAMNUS, BuckTaorn. ( Pentandia monogynia.} 
This genus comprehends curious deciduous and ever- 


green tree and ſhrub ſpecies, for ornamental plantations; are 


of from ſix or eight, to ten or twelve feet growth; ſome de- 


fended with thorns, others not; and decorated with oblong 


and oval, and ſpear-ſhaped fimple leaves, and ſmall greeniſh 


funnel-ſhaped flowers, in cluſters; with tubular cups, bear- 
ing a funnel-ſhaped, four or five-parted corolla; five ſtamina, 
and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by naked black, and red, three- 
_ celled berries, in cluſters, baving ſeveral roundiſh hard ſeeds. 
There are four or five deciduous ſpecies, and one ever- 


green, ( Alaternus.) 


1. Reamnvus catharticus, Cathartic or Common Buck- 


thorn, {(Owvate leaves, terminale Spines, and guadrifid 


dioceons © 
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Accus flowers. ) A native of England, &c. in | hedges; 
the berries uſed in medicine, 9 
Varieties. | 
Dwarf Buckthorn. 
Long-leaved Dwarf en | 
2. RHAMNUs Frangula, ( Frangula,) or Berry-bearing 


Grows naturally in woods in England, ke. 
| Variety. 
Dar 1 Alder. 
3. RHamnvus alpinus, or Alpine Crenated leaved Wr 
bearing Alder. (Large ovate pear: ſhape, doably-crenated 


leaves, and no thorns. 
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{ Roundiſh-ovate leaves, thorns by pairs, and flowers with 


a  . fu Qu 


compoſed the crown of thorns that was placed on our Savi- 
our's head ; it being a native of Paleſtine. | 
5. RRAux us /ineatus, ( Lineated-leaved Chineſe Rham- 


netted underneath, and no thorns. 
6. RRAuN us Alaternus, ( Alaternus, „ commonly called 
Alaternus, (Oval, ftiff, ſhining, ſerrated alternate leaves; 


YU nr 


no thorns, and dioecious flowers.) Is a moſt beautiful ever- 


green, which, and the Phillyrea bearing a great reſem- 


blance, but differ i in this has alternate leaves, and thoſe of 


mY 


the phillyrea are placed oppolite. 
___ Varieties. | 
Broad-leaved Mans, 
Fagged-leaved Alaternus. 
12 leaved — | 
Silver ftriped-leaved. 
Gold ſtriped lea ved. 


other ornamental plantations, being trained with buſhy 
foliage; but their flowers are not ornamental: he Ala- 


ternus however, being a ve:y fine ornament evergreen, 
ſhould have a place in all the mutt conſpicuous compart- 


5 i: which the variegated kind pa'tcuarly will appear very 
7 beautiful; aud may alſo be formed into ornamental ever- 
* green hedges, 


All 


Alder. (Owvate-ſpear-ſhaped intire leaves, and no thorns.) 


4. RHamnus Paliarus, { Paliurus, ) or Chriſt's Thorn. 
three ſtyles.) Is ſappoſed to be the plant, of which was 


nus, ) called Supple Jack. ( Ovare-lineated and leaves, 
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They are all proper furniture for the ſhrubbery, and all 


heads; ſerviag to encreaſe the variety in their growih and 


ments; and is coper to tain againit naked walls, &Cc. 
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All the ſpecies are propagated by ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 5 
Procure the ripe berries in autumn, and ſow them in light 
earth, an inch deep: they will ſometimes come up the 
firſt year, and ſometimes not freely till the ſecond ſpring ; 
and when of a year or two old, plant them in the nurſery, 
and trained to a proper ſize for the ſhrubbery. Layers of the 
young wood, in autumn or ſpring, by ſlit laying, root 
freely in one year; and cuttings of the tender young twigs 
will alſo grow, 
The propagation by layers, &c. is the only method for 
continuing the different varieties of the alaternus. 
_ RHODODENDRON, 7 Rhododendren, ) or Dwarf Roſe 
Bay. (Decandria monog * = 
They are deciduous and evergreen flowering wks: of 
from two or three, to eight or ten feet growth ; adorned 
with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and wheel ſhaped red 
flowers, ſome in cluſters, others fingly ; having five-parted 
cups, a monopetaleous, wheel-funnel-ſhaped, five-parted 
corolla, ten ſtamina, and one ſtyle, ſucce:ded by an oval 
cupſule, of five cells, with numerous ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, two deciduous, and two evergreens, 
which are, | 


Deciduous kinds of 4 gro- wth, producing their flowers on 
cluſters. | | 0 


''Þ> Assen phon hirſutus, or Hairy Dwarf Roſe 


Bay, of the Alps. (Ovatc-/ſpear-fhape, 3 f 
naked leaves; funnel-form flowers.) "1 
2. RHODODENDRON ferrugineum, or Ferrugineous, or F 
Iron - coloured Alpine Rhedodendron. { Spear - ſhaped ! 
ſmooth leaves, few iron coloured underneath ; Funnel. Form ˖ 
flowers.) 
Variety. 
Striped-leaved. 1 


Evergreen kinds, green all the year, of larger growth, with 
| flowers fingly and in cluſters. 

. RHoDoDENDRON maximum, or Greater Laurel-leaved 
Virginia Rhododendron. (Owval-obtuſe, w.ined, g- 


ſhining leaves; the margins acute reflexed ; and peauncles 
one-flowwered.) 


4- RUODOPEN DRONA ponticum, or Pontic Dwaif Laurel 
mow 


— ——— 
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„ Roſe Bay. Spear-ſhaped, gloſſy-ſpining leaves, ſmooth ow 


ht both fides, and terminal racemous cluſters of flowers. 5 
* 5. RuobobENDñ Ao dauricum Daurian, Dotted-leaved 
7 Rhododendron. (Smooth dotted naked leaves; wheel-ſhaped 
* flowers. as | | | 

hs 1 Theyare moſtly of the fhrub-tree kind, very proper to 
oo plant for ornament and variety in the moſt conſpicuous 


ilrebbery compartments, in a moderately-light dry ſoul, 
where they will effect a very diſtinguiſhable diverſity, both 
in foliage and flowers, in ſummer; and the evergreen kinds 
kinds appear moſt beautiful the year round; and may all 
ſz be propagated both by ſeed in the ſpring, in a bed, &c. of 
light earth, making the ſurface ſmooth, ſow the ſeed 
of | thereon, and cover it with light fine mold, a quarter, or 
near half an inch deep, or in pots to be forwarded ina hot- 
bed; likewiſe by layers and cuttings of the one year's 
ſhoots, in ſpring or autumn; or cuttings in the ſpring 
d might be forwarded in a bark-bed, &c: 1 0 
a1 {4 RAHODORA, Dwanr RropopenDRroN, or Baſtard 
$ Roſe Bay. Of the claſs and order Decandria monogynia.- 
See Rhododendron, above. Ge = : 


CP 
© 
oy 
— KK ˙ 


One ſpecies, viz. 3 | 1 1 
RnonoRa canadenſis, or Canada Dwarf Roſe Bay. 


on RHUS, Suuaca, and Toxicedendron. Of the claſs and 
order Pentandria tryginia. — 

c They are deciduous moderate tree and ſhrub kinds, for 
on variety in the pleaſure-ground, of from five or fix, to ten 
cd, or fifteen feet growth ; adorned, ſome with long pinnated 

| leaves, of many pair of lobes, and an odd one; and ſome 
nad others with ſimple leaves; are trifoliate, or ternate, of threa 


lobes; and numerous ſmall five- leaved flowers, terminating 
the branches in ſingular paniculated ſpikes and cluſters z 
having five-lobed cups, five oval petals, five very ſhore 
filaments, three very ſmall ſtyles, and ſmall berries, with 
roundiſh hard ſeeds, rarely ripening in England. ; 


175 RN e 
n 9 5 Sumach kinds, producing 2 irregular brown velvety | 
Hoots, terminated by waſt panicles of flowers, and red ſeeds. 
ved | OM "Ee "age 4g 
2 1. Rus Coriaria, (Coriaria,) or. Tanners Sumach. 


(Pinnated, oval-lobed, blunt, ſerrated leaves, hairy under. 
cles Et: 2 | 


neath.) = 
2. Ravs !yphinum, Typhinous, or Stag's-horn Virginia 
= | Cumach, {Crooked irregular branches, and very thick 
. 2 — — ee 
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eelvety ſhoots ; pinnated, ſpear-lobed, acute awed leaces, 
doguny underneath.) 


3. Ravs Copallinum, / Copallinum, ) or Lentifcus: leaved 


| American Sumach. { Pinnated — With intire I. bes ; j 


petioles membraneous jointed.) 
4. Ravs glabrum, Glabrous or esch American 


Sumach. ( Pinnated, ſpear-lebed, intire leaves, ſmooth on 


both des.) 
- Ravs e 7 Cotinus, ) or Venetian Sumach, 
7 Simple o0b-ovate leaves.) 


Faxicedendrons, or Poiſon-T ree kinds, the two firſt ys 


what trailing, the others more erect. 


6. RUS Toxicodendren ( Toxicedenaron, ) Common 
American Toxicodendron, or Poiſon- Tree. {Rootiag tem; 
zernate or three-lobed leaves, with angulated downy lobes. 


7. Ravs radicans, Radicant, or Rooting - ſtalked 


American Toxicodendron. ¶ Stalls emitting roots, and ter- 
nate leaves, with ovate, ſmooth, intire lobes petioled.) 
e. Ravs Metopium, ¶ Metopium, ) or Five-lobed Ameri- 
8 2 Poiſon-Tree. ( Pinnated leaves, with five n. 
700 


th, intire lobes. 


9. Rus Yernix, (V ernix, ) or Varniſh-Tree, or 4 | 


rican Poiſon Aſh. (Pinnated, dark, annual leaves, with 
intire lobes ; pelicles intire equal. ) 
| 10. Ravs fuccedaneum, Succedanous, or Spurious Var- 
niſh-Tree, (of China and Japan.) ( Pianated intire leaves 
Hining perennial.) 

All theſe ſhrubs form a ſingular variety, in the ſhrubbery 
compartments ; planting them any where in the deciduous 
collection, in which they will diſtinguiſh themſelves very 
_ agreeably, at all ſeaſons: their ſingular foliage, and long 
| panicles, in ſummer ; and in the Sumach kinds particu- 

larly, appear fingular i in winter, in their large ſt..g-horn 


panicles of downy ſeeds. 


fuckers, and their radicant or rooting branches. Sow the 
ſieed in a border of light earth, half an inch deep; or in 
pots, to be forwarded in a hot-bed ; and the ſeedlings 
Planted out at a year or two old, in "the nurſery ; layers 
of the young branches, flit-layed, root freely; and i 

m 


brown, downy, velvety ſhoots, terminated by the red 


Propagate them by ſeeds, and layers, and ſome by 
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from the root, in ſome of the Sumachs, and rooting | 


branches of the Toxicodendrons, may be planted off with 


roots, into the nurſery, till fit for the ſhrubbery. 5 


RIBES, Cux R AN T- TER, and Goos EBERRT-BusE. 
Of the claſs and orden Pentandria monogynia. | 


They are deciduous bacciferous ſhrubs ; ſpecies of the 


ſame genus, agreeable to the botanic characters of the 


flowers; valuable for their excellent berries, both as culi- 
nary and table fruit; growing five or ſix-feet hight 
the Currant having ſmooth branches, the other armed 
with thorns ; garniſhed with ſimple trilobated leaves, and 
very ſmall pentapetalous greeniſh flowers, produced in 


eluſters along the ſides of the branches; having one-leaved, 


bellied, five-lobed cups; a corolla of five ſmall obtuſe _ 
petals, attached to the calix; five ſtamina, and a bifd 
ſtyle ſucceeded by globular umbellicated berries, full of 
pulp and ſmall ſeeds; ripening for eating in June and 


July. | 


Currant kinds having ſmooth thornleſs branches, large 
leaves, and the flowers and fruit in longiſh pendulous 


1. Rines rubrum, or Red Currant-Tree. (Without 


thorns, and plane flowers, in ſmooth pendulous cluſters.) A 


native of Ergland, &c. in woods and hedges, 
” Jar. BY 
Common Small Red Currant. 
Large Dutch Red Currant. 
Long Bunch Red Currant. 
Pale Red Currant. 

M bite Currant. © : 

Large White Dutch Currant. 
Yellow Bloatched-leawe Currant. 
Siiver-/?riped Currant, 2 
Geld-ftriped Currant. x 
2. RIRES nigram, or Black Currant-Tree. (Without 


thorns; oblong flowers, in hairy cluſters, and bunches of 


large, black, ſirong-flavoured berries.) The whole plant 
imparts a rank odour. „ 
Variety. | a | 
Penniyluanian Black Currant ; with ſmaller ſhoots and 
leaves; not of a rank odour. | 
TS zÞ 3 3. Runes 
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berry-Buth. 


petioles with three-leaved bratea.) 


3. Rines albinam, or Alpine Ere& Flowering Currant. 


¶ Unarmed ; with flower-cluſters ered ; bradeal leaves longer 
than the flowers. 7 


| Gooleberry kinds having prickly n ſmaller leaves, 


and the flowers and fruit in ſmaller cluſters, cloſer to the 
branches. 


4. RI RES Greſſalariæ, ( Graſſularia, ) 


or 8 


 Cooſeberry-Buſh. (Prickly branches ; ; petioles ciliated hairy: 
and hairy berries.) 


Vaneties, ſeveral different ſorts of the rote. 
5. Rinss reclinatum, or Reclining-branched Gooſe- 
( Reclinated ſomewhat pri chly branches, and 


6. RiBts oxyacanthoides, or Haw-leaved Gooſeberry- 


Buſh. (Branches every where very prickly.) 


7. Ries Umva-criſpa, ¶ Uwva-criſpa, ) or Smooth-fruited 


 Gooſeberry-Buſh. (Prickly branches , one-leaved bractea, 
a2 [month berries.) 


8. Rings cynoſbati, or Prickly - fruited Gooſeberry. 


Priciles moſtly at the —_ or angles * the branches; 


and prickly fruit in cluſters.) 


Different varieties of the fruit of the ſeveral ſpecies, 8 
conſiſting of round berries, oval berries, of reds, greens, 
_ yellows, and whites; 3 ſmooth, and hairy kinds, vil 


- (Reds): 
Early Black Red Gooſeberry. 
Hairy Red Gooſeberry, © 
Cece Red Gooſeberry. 
Deep Red Goofeber ry. 
Blueiſb Red Gooſcberry. 
Damſon Gooſeberry. | 
Red Raſyberry Gooſeberry. 
Sarge e Tawney, or Meg Red Gooſeberr: 
| reens.) 
Early Green Gooſeberry. 
Hairy Green Gooſeberry. 
Smooth Green Gooſeberry. 
Green Gaſcoigne Geoſeberry, 
Green Raſpberry Goeſ: berry. 
Fellows.) 
Early Amber Gooſeberry. 
Great oval Yellow Gnoſcberry. 
Great Amber-Yellow Gooſeberry. 
Hairy Amber Gooſeberry. 


(Whiies.) 


fe en. 00 Fo 
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( (Vhates,) . 
C:mmon IV bite Gorfeberry 
Large Mhiie Cryſtal Gcaſeberry. 
IF bite veined Gooſoberry. 
(Different varieties.) 
Hairy Globe Goaſeberry. 
Champaigne Goo/*berry. 
Rumbullion Gegſeberrr. 
Large ! ron-monger Goofeberry. 
 Sreoth Tron monger Gooſeberry. 


Ail the varieties of Currants and Gooſeberries, are hardy 


rubs, of buſhy growth, branchy from the bottom, form- 


ing full buſhy heads; producing the fruit both on the 


young ſhoots, and on the older branches, upon ſmall ſpurs, 


mitted all along the ſides of them; and. the ſame branches 
oon ine ſeveral years in bearing. „ * 

They have great merit, as fructiferous ſhrabs, for pro- 
duct vat abundance of fine berries, ripening for eating 
1 


< 


and culivary purpoſes, two or three months in ſummer; 


b-ing excellent for tarts and pies, &c. when young and 
eva; more eſpecially the Gooſeberry ; and are moſt agree- 
sole, vell-relithed, and refreſhing wholeſome-e:ting fruit, 
deen ring: and the Currants, in their mature ſtate, are alſo 


eace-dinzly uſeful culinary fruit for tarts and ſauces, &c. fo 


ttt plenty of the trees, of the varieties of each ſort, both 
Cuiiants and Gooſeberries, ſhould be cultivated in every 
£2:400, principally as ſtandard-buſlies, for the general 
t.voly; and occafionally trained againſt walls, and in 


cigaliers; particularly the Currants, io improve their ſize 
and flavour; alſo a few gooſeberries, for early fruit. 


The propagation of all the ſorts of Currants and Gooſe- 
2:Tics, is expeditiouſly effected by ſuckers from the root, 
cuttings of the young ſhoots, and layers of the branches; 


but e cu by ſuckers and cuttings. Take up the ſuckers 


any time from October till March, with roots thereto, and 


plant them either in the nurſery for training, or the ſtrong 
ones at once, where they are to remain; trimming the 


long weak tops of ſuch as require it, leaving thoſe for 
ſtandards of proper length, to form a ſtem of from a foot, to 
eighteen inches; but thoſe for fanned trees, or for walls, &c. 
may be pruned ſhorter: and as to cutiings, chuſe the ſtrong 

T3 | clean 
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162 " WALDY TREES 
clean ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cat off any time from the fall 
of the leaf, in autumn, till ſpring, a foot, or fifteen, cr 
eighteen inches long ; pruning the weak tops, and plant 
them 1n rows a foot aſunder, each one-third way into the 
ground, and they will freely emit roots and grow. 

In their growth, train both ſuckers and cuttings for the 
purpoſes intended; thoſe for ſtandard- buſhes, run to ſingle 
|  Kems, a foot, or half a yard high, by pruning off all lower 

collaterals ; and let them branch at top all around, into 
full heads; and defigned for tai.ned-trees, for walls, &c. 
train them with ſhort ſtems only half a foot high, or leſs ; re- 
' raining the ſhoots which advance the way of the row, and 
cut off the projecting ones, advancing croſs ways, before 
and behind. 1 3 
When deſigned as ſtandard-buſnes, they ſhould com- 
monly be trained each with a ſingle ſtem, a foot, at leaſt 
high, then permitted to branch at that height and form a full 
head; and then planted in ro«s in the kitchen garden, either 
around the larger quarters, in a ſingle range, fix or eight 
feet diſtance in the row; or in croſs rows, to divide the 
ground into wide breaks, or compartments, twenty or 
thirty feet wide, or more. F ; 
Keep the heads regular, either full in the middle, or 


 Concaved or hollow, with the branches always pruncd 


moderately thin, about fix or eight inches aſunder, to 
admit the ſan and free air in ſummer, to improve the ſize 


and flayour of the fruit ; retaining the ſame branches ſeve- 
ral years, for bearers; and by no means ſhorten the 


branches any ways conſiderably, which would force them 
Into numerous uſeleſs ſhoots. | 


Butobſerving, that as theſe ſhrubs naturally ſend outnume- 


rous ſhoots annually, from the ſides of all the main bearers, 
they require pruning every year, to retrench the redundant 
growth ; pertorming the principal pruning in winter ; 
cutting out all the unneceflary ſhoots cloſe to the mother- 
branches, which retain fix or eight inches aſunder, and tho 
| terminating, or leading ſhoot to each branch eitcher placed 
naturally at the termination thereof, or the branches, when 
100 long, may be occaſionally ſhortened down to ſome con- 
venient lower ſhoot, for a leader : at the ſame time, if any 
old bearer affect a bad growth, take an irregular direction, or 
aſſume a worn - out unfruitful ſtate, let them be cut W 
| | N eimer 
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either to their origin, or down to the firſt eligible lower ſhoot, 


or young branch ; or leaving young wood to ſupply the place 
of that cut away, if it ſeems neceſſary: being careful to re- 
tain good young ſhoots below, occaſionally, in caſual ya- 


| cancies, advancing at full length, till they attain proper 


growth, conſiſtent with the extent of the general branches; 
and each branch being terminated by one leading ſhoot, as 
above adviſed, they and the ſhoots in general ſhould be but 
moderately ſhortened, eſpecially the Gooſeberry ; only juſt _ 
reduce ſuch as ramble much out of bounds, or ſtraggle in a 
contrary direQion, and ſuch as recline much downwards: 
for too ſevere ſhortening of theſe buſhes, forces out nume- 


_ r9us lateral ſhoots in ſummer, thereby fill the heads with 


thickets of uſeleſs wood; nd the conſequence is, they pro- 
duce ſmall] ill-nouriſhed fruit, of a bad flavour. | 

Currants and Gooſeberries are ſometimes trained as 
fanned dwarf-ſtandards, in particularly confined places, 


not 5 of their head ſpreading fully around, and for 


which pu: pole, train them with ſhort items, branching out 
near the ground; prune them up in front and behind fo us 


to make the {ide-branches extend only to the right and left, 


in a ſtraight range, the way of the row, in which they will not 
encumber the ground ; and will produce larger and finer 
fruit. 5 


For walls and eſpaliers, ſnould have a principal ſupply of - 


Red and White Currants particularly; trained each with a 


low ſtem, branching out within a few inches of the bottom; 
training the branches in a fanned manner; and plant ſome 
againſt ſouth walls, for early fruit, and others in weſt and eaſt 
expoſures, for ſucceſſional crops, and a larger quantity againſt 
north walls, to continue a large ſucceſſion, late in the ſeaſon ; 
arranging the branches five or ſix inches aſunder, either 
horizontally, or upright, as the ſpace of room admits, and 
extended wholly at full length, till they reach the limited 
extent of — and as they will throw out many lateral 

ſhoots in ſummer, they muſt be pruned in that ſeaſon, 


taking off all fore-right, and ſuch other ſhoots that appear 
unneceſſary, leaving only ſome good ſide- ſhoots below, in 


any caſual vacant ſpace ; nailing them cloſe to the wall, &c. 
at their full length, till winter-pruning ; when examine 
the general bearers, if any are of a bad, or unfruitful 
rowth, cut them out, retaining young in their ſtead ; and 


ſuch young ſhoots that are not then wanted for this purpoſe, 
e ſhould 
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ſhould be pruned out cloſe to the mother-wood ; direct 7 
nailing all the branches up in a regular manner. 

In Currant and Gooſeberry-Trees, in general, ſhould 
keep them clear from rcot-ſuckers, which riſe annually, 
eradicating them clean out, to the boitom, every year ; 
and if neceſſary, they will ſerve for new plants. 

ROBINIA, Farse Acacia. Of the claſs and order 
Diadclphia decandria. 

They are of the deciduous tree and ſhrub kind, proper 
for the ſhrubbery collection ; obtaining in g. wth ſome 


| thirty or forty-feet, others half ſo much, and ſome but ſix 


or eight, and others not above three or four-feet high; 


garniſhed, ſome with winged many-lobed leaves, and 
others quaternate, or four together; and papilioraceous, 
or butterfly-ſhaped, white, red, and yellow flowers, * 


hanging buaches, having monophyllous four- lobed cups, 
corolla, with a ſpread'ug ftandard, two oval wings, = a 


roundiſh carina; ten diade! phous ſtamina, a beat i{!yle, and. 


ſucceeded by oblong pods, with kidney-fhaped ſeeds. 
There are four ſpecies ; the firit being of the large: tree 


| 8 the others are of ſhrubby growth. _ 
. Roninia Pſeud- Acacia, { Pleud. Acacia, ) Falſe Aca- 


he or Common American Kobinia. (Wing'd leaves, of nine 


er ten pair of lobes, terminated by 'y an odd ont; prickly fipula, 


and pendulous cluſters of white flowers, one on each pedicle.} 
Varieties. 


(echinata,) Prickly-podded American Robinia. 


(hiſpida,) Hikid American Robinia, or Roſe Acacia; 


having ſhrub-like, hiſpid cr briſlly ſtems, and beautiful 


Roſe- coloured flowers. 
2. RoINIA Caragana, (Carogana,) or Abrupt- 


pinnated - leaved Siberian Robinia. (Abrupt Finnated 
leaves, of five or fix pair of lobes, not terminated by an cad 


one; and ſimple footftalks, with yellow flowers ſingly.) 
3. RoBinia fruteſcens, or Shrubby Four-leaved Sibe- 


Tian Robinia. ( Leaves four d, ſub petioled, and. ſfimple. foct- 


falls, with yellexw flowers.) 
4. RonINIA fygman. or Dwarf Four-lexwed Siberian 


Robinia. {Leaves four'd cloſe-itting ; and fimple feoiftalks, 


abith yellew flowers.) 


Al] the ſorts are fine furniture, for ornamental planta- 


tions; appearing firgular in their beautiful pinnated, and 
quaternate 
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| guaternate leaves; and produce their flowers in May and 
June, the ſeed pods in autumn. | | | 


They are propagated by ſeed, cuttings, and layers; ſow 
the ſeed in March, half an inch deep, and the cuttings and 
lavers of the young ſhoots, in autumn or ſpring ; they will 


root in one ſeaſon : likewiſe ſuckers from the root, in the 


{xt ſpecies particularly. 


ROSA, Rosz-Trxtz. Of the claſs and order Iceſandria | 


polyg ynia. 


The Roſe compriſes a grand collection of the moſt beau- 
tiful deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, furniſhed with prickly | 


armature, pinnated, rough leaves, of three, five, or ſeven 


lobes; and numerous moſt elegant odoriferous five-petaPd 
flowers; comprehending a vaſt variety of moſt beautiful 


double kinds ; having a one-leaved, bellied, fleſhy cup, 
cut into five long ſegments, a corolla of five obverſe heart- 


ſhaped petals; which, in the doubles, are numerous in 
many ſeries, one within the other; twenty or more ſtamina, 


ard numercus germina in the bottom of the- cup, ſupport- 


ing numerous {mall ſtyles; the calyx, or cup, ſucceeding 
to a top-ſhaped, fleſhy, unilocular fruit, called heps, filled. 


with hairy ſeeds. 

I ̃ be ſpecies are, „ 5 
1. Ros canina, Dog Roſe, or Wild Roſe of the hedges, 
c. (Prickly Ls and petioles ; ovate fmacth germina, and 

ſmooth peduncles. / 5 on 
| Varieties. | I 
Red -flower, ed. 
White-flowered. 3 . 
2. Ros 4 arvenfis, Field, or Corn Roſe. {Prickly tem, 
and petioles, glohoſe germina, ſmaath peduncles, and flowers 
o 
Varieties. 
Wheite-floweret. 
 Rea-floxwered. 


3- Rosa alba, or Common White Roſe. (Prickly fallt, 


Varieties. 
Double White Roſe. 
Large Double White Re/c. 


aud peticles, ovare /mocth germina, and biſpid peduncles.. 


_ Semi-double White Roſe. 


Dwarf Single White Roſe. | 
Mai l:ns-bluſp cluftered White Roſe. 


4. Rosa 
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25s HARDY TREES 
4. Rosa gallica, or Gallican Roſe. ( Prickly biſpia 
frems, and petioles, and ovate Biſpid A and hiſpid 
Peduncles. ) 

Varieties uncertain, but <1 uppoſed the following belong 
to it. 
Common Semi-deuble Red Rope. 

Double Red Roſe. 
Neſa- mundi Reſe, (Roſe of the World,) or Striped Red 


York and Lancafter J. IE R ofe. 
Red Monthly Rafe. - © 
_ Bluſb Monthly Roſe. 
White Monthly Roſe. © 
Striped Monthly Roſe. 
Red Damaſk Roſe. 
White Damaſk Reſe. 
Bluſh Belgie Roſe. 
Velvet Roſe, © 
 Marbled Roſe. 
Double Virgin Roſe, 
Red and F. Yellow Aaftrian Roſe ; one ade reddit, the 


other yellow. 


Yellow — Roſe. 
Double Yellow Roſe. 
Fran fort Roſe. | 
5. Rosa centifolia, or Heated boon Roſe. / Prickly 
ftems, ſmooth petioles, and ovate hiſpid germina, and biſpid 


or +> Large very double red flowers. 


Suppoſed varieties are, 
Common Dutch Hundred-leaved Roſe. 
Bluſb Hundred. leaved Roſe, 
| Provence Roſe. 
Cabbage Provence Rofe.. | 
Childing Provence Roſe. 
Moſs Provence Roſe, (very curious.) 
Bluſh Provence Reſe. 


6. Ros A cinnamomea, or Cinnamon Roſe. / PE flipula+ 
prickly, almoſt ſmooth petioles, and globoſe ſmooth germina, 
and ſmooth peduncies. PE Purplith - red cinnamon - -ſcented 


flowers. 
Yarienes. 
Double firovered. 
Single. Ao we red. 


7. Ros A ; 
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"AND CSHRUBS.-- oily 
7. Rosa Carolina, or Carolina Roſe. ( Stems Aipula- 


prickly, and prickly petioles of the leaves; globoſe hijpid 
germina, and ſomewhat hijpid . ) * red flo w- . 


ers, in cluſters. 
Varieties, 
Double: flowered of Penſylwania. 
Pale red-flowered. : 
$. Rosa Villaſa, Villous-leaved Apple-bearing Roſe. 
{Stem priciles ſcattered, and prickly petioles, downy leaves, 


glaleſe germina, and hiſpid peduncles.) Large ſingle 
red Howers, and very large apple-ſhaped prickly * 8 


heps; ſometimes made into ſv cetmeats. 
Varieties. 
Deouble-flowered. 
. Semi-double-fiowered. 
9. Rosa pimpinellifclia, Haldane, calle 1 


net-leaved Roſe. {Stem 2 ſcattered ſtraight ; rou gb 8 
es, and globular /moo:h germina, 


and ſmooth peduncles. ) n 7 flowers. A native of 


petioles, with obtuſe felio 


England, &C. 
Varieties. 

Red-flowered Aa dad R . 

White-floxered Burnet leaved Roſe, 

10. Rosa Alpina, Alpine Unarmed, or Smooth Roſe. 
(Smooth, or thornleſs flalks ; ovate ſmooth germina ; ſome- 
what biſpid peduncles;) Deep- red ſingle flowers. 

11, Rosa Spin⁰ν,, ma, Moſt Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch 
Roſe. ¶Maſt prickly flalks, and petioles ; peduncles hiſpid; 
Jmoath cvate germina.) Grows wild in Scotland and 
England, &c. 

_ Varieties. 

White-flowered Scotch Re. 

 Red-flowered Scotch Raęſe. 

 Yellow-flowered Scotch Roſe. | 
 Sirzped-fiowered. 
 Marble-flowered. 


12. Ros A eglanteria, Eglantine Roſe, or Sweet Briar, 
(Stem prickles ſcattered Araigbt, reugh petioles, acute folioles, 


and globular ſmooth germina, and ſmoeth peduncles.) Grows 


1 was in England, &c. admired for its ſweet ſcent. 


Pale red flowers. 
Varieties. 
Single flowered Sweet Briar, 


Semi. 
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15 = | Semi- deuble-fioavered. „ | 
— Double. floxered. 1 | 1 
1 Bluſp- double floauered. | | 
1 Fellow flowered. . 5 
12. Ros a rubigine/a, Rubiginous, or Ruſty- leaved Roſe, 
Leaves rufty underneath, and globoſe prickly germina, re. 
curved prickles.) = = „„ 
13. Ros 4 Sempervirens, or Evergreen Muſk Roſe. 
(Prickly ſtalls, and petioles, and globoſe germina, and hiſpi:! 
| peduncles ; flewwers almoſt in umbels,) Pure white muſ- 
ſſcented flowers, in cluſters; and leaves remaining the year 
Variety, | | | 
Deciducus Muſe Roſe. | 
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| | 
Roſes are the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs of our gar⸗- 
dens; their flowers numerous, large, elegant, and odori- | | 
ferous, and f:ngularly ornamental ; and are ſo. hardy as to | 
proſper in any ſoil and ſituation; and peculiarly adapted to | 
_ gardens of any denomination : they will grow without 
trouble, and multiply exceedingly by ſuckers - 
They are all of the ſhrub kind, from three or four, to fix MW 
or eight-feet high; generally riſing with ſeveral ſtems, near | 
the ground, or by ſuckers from the bottom. Eo 
Their ſeaſon of flowering is June, July, and Auguſt; | 
many flowers ſucceeding one another in the ſame plant. 
All the forts of Roſes, in the different ſpecies and 
varieties, may be planted any where for ornament, 
in borders, ſhrubbery clumps, and all pleaſurable plan- 
tations; diſpoſed towards the front next the walks and 
lawns; either training them with ſingle ſtems, by clearing 
off all ſuckers from the roct, in which they will form the 
handſomeſt plants, with regular buſhy heads: or may be 


- © Ae b K 
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permitted to branch out from the bottom, according to | 
nature, and form a buſhy growth. Fog W 
Sometimes they are trained in a kind of low hedge, one, 


two, or three-feet high; as frequently practiſed about Lon · * 
don, to produce large quantities of flowers for the markets: 
for which purpoſe, having a quantity of ſuckers, plant them 
inſa ſingle row, one foot aſunder; and when all planted, cut 
them even at top; and as they will annually ſhoot out 
ſtrong at the ſides and top, they ſhould be clipped regular 
with the garden ſhears, when paſt lowering, or in W 
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Pither ſow the ſeed where the hedge is intended, or 


uſed about London for backing to bough- pots, &c. 


JJ 189 
The Sweet Briar is alſo occaſionally ſormed in hedges. 
plant young ſeedlings from nurſe y- beds. It is greatly 


Any choice ſorts of Roſes may alſo be planted in pots, to 
move to any particular part required ; or for placing occa- 
konally in hot-houſes; or forcing-trames, to force for an 
early bloom, in which they may be forwarded in winter, and 
ſrring, two or three months before their natural ſeaſon, 

You may likewiſe plant ſome forts againſt warm walls, to 
rromote their early flowering. JC 
The propagation of all, or moſt of the ſpecies of Roſes, 
is priacipa.ly by ſuckers from the root, ſen: up in abundance 
crery year in ſummer, fit to plant off the next autumn, ox 
winter: alſo by layers, in ſuch as afford ſuckers but ſparing- 
ly; ſach as the Moſs Provence kind; which ſort is alſa 
propagated by budding it upon any common Roſe ſtocks 
as may likewiſe any other deſirable varieties 
The ſuckers for propagation may be dug up any time 
in winter or ſpring, with roots. Trim their weak tops, and 
ſtraggling roots, and plant them either in the nurſery for 
training, or ſtrong ones at once, where they are to remain. 

Layers of the young ſhoots, in autumn or ſpring, will 
be routed by the avtumn following. } | 

The Sweet Briar 13 commonly raiſed from ſeed ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, in drills half an inch or an inch 
deep, both in beds, drilled in a foot aſunder, for occaſional 
tranſplzuting, and in a ſingle drill along the edge of any 
particular compartmeats, where required finally to remain. 

ROSMARINUS, Ros ENMART. Of the claſs and order 
Diandria menogynia. : 5 

The Roſemary is a well-known evergreen ſhrub, of five 
or ſix feet growth, with ſmall, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff 
leaves, and ſmall purpliſh flowers, with bilabiated cups, 
and ſmall monopetalous tubular corolla, with two lips, ten 
ſtamina, one ſtyle, and four oval ſeeds in the calix 

, Ei ene 5 

Ros MAR1x Us officinalis, Officinal, or Common Roſemary. 

__ Varieties. . 5 5 

Narrow-leaved Roſemary. 

Broad-leaved Roſemary. 

Silver-firiped Roſemary. 

Gold-ſftriped Roſemary. 
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Fine eatable berries, in cluſters. 
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The Roſemaries are employed both as medical plant; Rat 
In the kitchen-garden, and for variety in the ſhrubbery; fem 
being trained with a ſhort ſtem and buſky head, and planted wer 
in a dry ſoil, „„ e 4 
They propagate freely by layers of the young wood; lea 
2 by ſlips and cuttings of the young ſhoots, in the feli 
ring. 5 „ : OY 
|  RUBUS, RasyBERRY-PLaNnT, and BRA BLE. Of 0 
the claſs and order Icæſandria palygynia. . 1357 
They are under-ſhrubby deciduous plants, of upright and FS 
_ trailing growth, for fruit-bearing, ard variety; garnithed Sor 
with pinnated and ternate, and hand- ſhaped leaves, and 
pentapetalous purple and white flowers, in cluſters, from t 
the ſides and ends of the ſhoots; having five-parted cups, ble 
five roundiſh ſpreading petals, twenty or more flamina, and Ver 
numerous germina and ftyles ; ſucceeded by cluſters of per: 
compound ſucculent berries, of many acini, or ſeeds. Ripe — 
in July and Auguſt. 3 8 : 4 
There are ſeveral ſpecies ; the firſt of which only is cul- : 
tivated for its fruit; the others for variety in the thrub- 4 
berry, &c. 8 35 5 . 
: The ſpecies are, PT” | 5 | 
Upright kinds ; having all the flalks upright, ſeveral from | 
each root ; laſting but one year, but renewed by young one: | 
annually. 


1. Ru nus zdæus, Rubus of Mount Ida, or Common 
Raſpberry-Plant. (Upright prickly falls, five folicled 
pinnate and thre:-lobed prickly leaves; petioles chanuelled. 

Grows wild in woods, 
&c. in England. 5 
Varicties. | oe 
Purple-flowered Raſpberry. 
 White-flowered Raſpberry. 
Red-fruited Rajpberry. 


White-fruited Raſpberry. ; th 
 Tavice-bearing Red and White Raſpberry, producing te tid 
ops of fruit the ſame year. | N | | in 
ef dere Raſpberry. fr 
 Prichly-ftalked Raſpberry. 85 | re 
Smooth. Hlalled Raſpberry, . fre 
The above ſpecies, and varieties, demand culture, for th 
their agreeable fruit, for eating, and culinary purpoſes, &c. * 
| c 


2. Russ 


AND SHRUBS. "oC 

2. Ru Bus odoratus, Odoriferous, or Virginia Flowering 
Raſpberry. (Strong, ſmooth, many-leaved flalks, large, 
femple palmated leaves, and numerous large purple flowers, 
very ornamental.) 

3. Run us occidentalis, Occiden tal, or American Downy- 
leaved Raſpberry. (Prickly ſtalis, and ternate, or three- _ 
folioled leaves, hoary underneath ; round petioles.) 

4. RuBus canadenſis, or Canada Smooth Raſpberry. 


 (Unarmed, or ſmooth fem ; leaves — ten, free, and 
three-lobed.) 


— trailing kinds x ; hevieg 3 erailing Halls, ef = 


ſeveral years duration. 


. Runvs frutico/a, Shrubby Rubus, Common Bram- 
ble, or Blackberr 7 -Plant of the hedges, &c. (Long, trailing, 
a 3 


| _ prickly = ; foe and are, leaves; ; prickly 
petioles. | 


Varieties. | 
Common bramble, with pack berries... 
 White-fruited Bramble. 
Double-Blaſſem Bramble. 
 Unarmed, or Thornleſs Bramble. 
Cut-leaved Bramble. 


7 Stripe-leaved Bramble. 
„6. Runus cæſſus, . or Dewb | 
Buſh. (Weak, cylinaric, prickly, trailing flalks, and ons 
fulicled naked leaves, lateral ones ers, obed, and ſmall 
* black berries.) 
7. Runus hiſpidus, or Hiſpid Canada Bramble. ( Slew | 
* hiſdid, trailing ſtalks, and three. folioled naked leaves; ; 
hiſpid peticles.) 
The Common Raſpberry, and varieties, are valuable 
for their :bundant crops of fine eatable berries, in July 
and Auguſt; and the Twice-bearing ſort produce one crop 
in July, and a ſecond in September; all of which bear 
their fruit on the young ſho: ts of the former year's produ- 
50 tion, wh.ch, rilisg in ſuckers immediately from the root, 
| in ſpring, attaining full growth the ſame year, bear 
fruit the ſummer feilen ing, decay down to the root 
rext winter; and being ſucceeded by a ſupply of new ſtalks 
from the ſame root, every ſummer, for ſucceſſional bearers, 
Ir the old decayed bearers muſt always be cut out in 


To winter, to make room for the ſucceeding young bearing 
8 ſtems. | Q 2 They 


| % 


172 JJ 
Tbey may be planted in any open ground in the 
: 2 &c. and, if for a full plantation, you 
ſhould plant them in rows, ranging ſouth and north, a 
yard and a half aſunder, by two or three feet diſtar ce in the 
rows; having, for this purpoſe, a quantity of young ſuckers, 
of ſome good bearing plants, dug up in autumn, winter, 
or ſpring, with good roots; of which trim any long, 
ſtraggling, and woody parts, and prune the weak tops; then 
Plant them either ſingly, or two or three together, at 
the diſtances above ; or they may be diſpoſed in patches, in 
borders, or ſhrubberies, ſingly, or two or thres together, 
in a ſort of clump, 6 oe 
In their culture obſerve, that as the ſame individual 
ſhoots never bear but one year, they decaying to the root 
in the winter following, young ores being produced from the 
bottom in ſummer, to ſucceed them, the old ſtems muſt 
_ accordingly be cut down to the ground every winter, and 
the young ones thinned to from three or four, to five or 
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| prune them at top, cutting off the weak and bending 
part: and as ſoon as pruned, let the ground be dug 


that are diſtant from the main root. 
All the other ſpecies of Rubus, are valued principally for 
diverſifying the ſhrubbery plantations : likewiſe all the 
varieties of the Common Raſpberry, in aſſemblage with 
the Virginia Flowering, and Occidental Raſpberry, may 
be introduced in all ſhrubbery compartments, and will 
cauſe a very agreeable variety: but the Common Bramble 
L but ſparingly; only ſometimes in thickets, or 
rough plantations, for obſervation: but its varieties, to- 


tance in all curious ſhrubbery collections. 

_  'The propagation of the Raſpberries, is by ſuckers ſent 
up annually from the root, which may be tranſplanted in 
autumn, &c. with roots, either in the places where they 

are to remain, or in a nurſery ull wanted. 

All the brambles propagate abundantly by layers, at any 
ſeaſon of the year ; alſo by cuttings in ſpring and autumn. 


Of the claſs and order Dioecia ſyngeneſia. | ; 
They are low, fingular, ſhrubby evergreens ; having 
flender, greeniſh ems, adorned with ſmall, ovaliſh, and 
| pear- 


x of the ſtrongeſt ſtems on each ſtool, or root; and 


een the rows, &c. and clear out all ſtraggling plants 


gether with the other two Bramble ſpecies, claim admit- 


RUSCUS, Burenzgz's Broom, or KX EE HolLy. 
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| ſpear-ſhaped, Riff, ſhining leaves, ſome with prickly points, 
others ſmooth ; and ſmall male and female purple flowers, 
cn ſeparate plants, produced ſingularly on the ſurface and 
margin of the leaves; having ſix-leaved cups, no corolla, 
but an oval nectarium; no ſtamina, only three antheræ; 
an oval germen, with one ſtyle; ſucceeded in the females 
by a globular, cherry- like, twe- ſeeded red berry, ripe in 
winter; not eatable. e N 

J he ſpecies are, 1 „ 

1. Ruscus acaleatus, Prickly Ruſcus; Common Butch- 
er's Broom, or Knee Holly of the Woods. {Leaves 
with prickly peints, producing floxcers cm the upper fide © 
naked.) Grows in weods in England, &c. 
2. Ruscus Hypephyllum, C Hypophyllum,) or Under- 

leaf-flowering Ruſcus, called Alexand:1an Laurel. ¶ Leaves 
bearivg fleavers on their under fide, nared.) Eats Oe 
Varieties, | 8 

Narrex-l:aved. : 

Bread-lcaved. _ „ 5 
3. Ruscus Eypegleſſum, ( Hypegleſſum, ) or Tongued- 
leaved Ruſcus, or 'Tongue- upon - Tongue Alexandrian 
Laurel. (Leaves producing a ſmaller leaf, like a tongue; 
with flegvers en the upper jurface, under the foliole.)J 

4. Ruscus racemeſus, or Cluſter-flowering A'exandrian 
Bay. (Hermaphrodite ficavers terminating the branches in 
cluſters. VTV | | 

_ Theſe ſingular plants are of buſhy growth, from two or 
three, to four feet high ; green all the year, and demand 
admittance in all ſhrubbery collections; more eſpecially on 
the verges of wood-walks, and wilderneſles, or any cloſe 
itrubbery compartments, under trees, &c. where they will 
proſper and increaſe the variety agreeably at all ſeaſons. 

They may be propagated very abundantly, by off-ſet 
ſtalks, or ſuckers from the bottom; alſo by ſeed ſown an 
inch deep, which will come up the ſecond ſpring. | 

RUTA, Rur. Of the claſs and order Decandria 
monogynia. | FCC + | 

It compriſes upright, buſhy, rank-ſcented ſhrubs, three, Þ 1-18 
four or five feet high, garnithed with ſmall, compound, IS is | 
ſupradecompound many-lobed, and ternate leaves; the #4 
branches terminated by umbellate bunches of yellow flow- | "14 
ers, with five-parted cups, four or five oval petals, ten ſta- 3 

8 mina, one ſtyle, and a five-lobed capſule full of angular ſeeds. P's 
3 1 
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the aquatic tribe, delig 
foreſt-trees, and as underwood for rods and poles ; remark- 
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The ſpecies are, 


1. RuTa graveolens, think inctiing.) - or Common 
Garden - Rue, ( Decompound leaves, and 3 parted 


3 7 


Varieties . 
Common Broad-leaved Rui ue. 
Narrow-leaved Rue. 
Pariegated-leaved Rue. 


2. RuTa chalepenſis, or 8 Rue. ( Supradecom- 


pound leaves; hairy ciliated flowers.) 


3. RuTa patavina, or Patavium Three- leayed Rue. 
Leaves three d, cloſe-fitting.) 

The Common Broad and havent Ree, merit 
cultivation in all kitchen-gardens, as medical plants, fer 
domeſtic uſe ; which alſo, together with the other varieties, 
and ſpecies, are proper io introduce in the ſhrubbery, for 
2 being trained with a low fivgle ſtem and buſhy 

ead. 


They are propagated by ſlips, and cuttings of the young 


ſhoots, in ſpring and ſummer, in a ſhady border; alſo by 
ſeed, the Common Rue particularly, ſown in the ſpriog, 


in a bed of light earth, and raked in; and when the plant: 


are two or three inches high, prick them in a bed, or 


border, ſix inches aſunder, for a year or two, or more; 
then plant them out finally. 


Great quantities of Rue plants are raiſed about London 


for the markets, being planted in rows, a foot or half a 


yard aſunder, and trained into ſhort buſhy plants, a foot or 


iwo * 


8. 


ALIX, Sarrow, or Wittow-Taes. Of the clas 

and order Dioecia diandria. 
It comprehends a args collection of deciduous trees, of 
ting in moilt ſituations ; proper as 


able for their expeditious growth, attaining from twenty 


- or thirty, to forty or fifty feet ature, when permitted to 


run for Lader. 3 adorned in 1 ummer with moderate f 
an 


3 


LON 
ted 
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and long W ſhaped and oblong leaves; and male and 


female flowers, on different trees, collected in oblong im- 
bricated amentums, each ſcale forming a calix to one floret, | 


without petals ; two male ſtamina; and in the females, a 
ſcarcely-viiible ſtyie; ſucceeded by an awl-ſhaped capſule, | 


with ſmail downy ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are conſiderable, and exhibit a conſpicuous 


variety in their different foliage, which in ſome is hoary, 
white and hilvery, and 1 in ſome ſmooth and groun on both 


_— 


. SaLIX caprea, Cuprents Rough Willow, or Common 
( Ovate, rough, whitiſh . dewwny | 
| under neai h, waved abo ve, * J-- 


PS = Says Tree. 


Varieties. 
Oblong acute. pointed bevel.” : 
Elliptical ſpear- n filky . ear 4. 
Variegated leawed. 
2. SaLIix alba, White, or ere Long- leaved Willow. 
( Spear-ſhaped pointed Jewed leaves, — and whitiſh on 


both fades.) 


3. SALIX vhs. or Oker Willow. 7 Long, 3 


pliant, twiggy branches, and very long, narrow, fpeare 
| ſhaped, acute leaves, hoary and filky underneath.) : 
4. Salix purpurea, Norfolk Purple, or Red Willow. 5 


( Spear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth leaves; lower ones oppoſite. ) 


Salix witellina, Golden, or Yellow Willow. {(Owate, 
ſerrated, acute, ſmooth leaves; ſerratures griſtly ; peticles 


 callous-dotted.) 


1 are Almond: leaved Willow. (Spear- | 
ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth, green leaves, n. foot-ftalks ; 


ftipula trapeze-form.) 


7. Salix pentandria, Pentandrious, or Broad-leaved 


Sweet-ſcented Willow. (Oblongiſs, bread, ſawed, ſmooth, 


leaves; and pentandrious florets, or <with five lamina.) 


8. SaLix babylanica, Babylonian Pendulous Salix, or 


Weeping Willow. (Slender pendulous branches and ſhoots, 
and long, narrow, lincar-ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth leaves.) | 


This is of fingularly beautiful growth, 3 its nu- 
merous ſlender branches, and long flagell 


9. Salix 


ate ſhoots, in a 
| bending pendulous manner, hanging looſely down all 
around; often reaching t to the very ground. 
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9. SALIx Helix, ( Helix, ) or Dwarf Re ſe Willow. ( Spears 


ſhaped linear, ſe rated. jricoth loaves, oppoſite, above etlique ) 
10. Salix reticulata, or Neited Round-leaved Lapland 


Willow. (Ovale oltuſe, ſmooth, intire leaves, netted un- 


derneath.) | | | 
11. Salix hermafghreditica, or Eermaphrodite Swediſh 
Shining Willow. (Redaiſo branches; obtuſe, ſmuoth, 
| ſpining, ſerrated leaves.) | 5 WS | 
12. SALIX arenaria, or Sand Willow, CO ate, intire, 
acute leaves, hairy above, and doewny below.) 8 
13. SAL1X glamca, or Glaucous-leaved Lapland Tough 
Willow. (Owatc-et leng, greyiſh intire leaves; a little 
heiry underneath.) | ” | 


14. SALIX aurita, Aurned, or Eared-leaved Willow. 


( Ob-ovote intire leaves; afpenaicalated, or eared at the baſe, 

and hairy en beth /ides.) | | V 
15. Salix fijca, or Brown Willow. (Owate intire 

leaves, hairy und-rneath, gloſſy.) e ö 


16. SaLix rubra, ct Red Willow. (Spear-ſoaped, 


ſmooth, intire lea. 


17. Salix zriandria, Triandrious Shining-leaved Oſier 


Willow. (Flexitl: fliant ſhorts ; evate-cbleng, ſawecd, acute, 


Smooth leaves, and triandrious flowers, or with three 
ftamina.) © „„ „ 5 

18. SaLix /arata, or Woolly Roundiſh-leaved Lapland 
Willow. (Roundiſb acute leaves, woelly on both ſides.) 


19. SaLi'x rymarinifolia, Rolemary-leaved Willow. 


(Narrow, ſp:ar-fbaped-linear, intire, ftraight, jeFile leaves, 


 downy underneath.) =” 
20. Salix jragils, Fragile, or Crack Willow. (Brittle 
ſhoots, evare-ſpear-fheped, ſerrated, ſmocth leaves; eticles 


 dentate-glandul-us.) 


21. SALIX hb: lata, Haſtated. or Halbert-ſhape-leaved 


Lapland Wiltow. (4lmeſt-coate, jerrared, acute, ſucoth, 
ſ[cffile leaves ; ([:6-hearted flifula.) | 


Willows in plantations may be cultivat ed both for ſtandard 
foreſt wrees, for their timber, for various light purpoſes ; 
alſo as pcllards, to procuce top-!iems for lopping for poles, 


&C. and ar? of particular value to plant in marchy grounds, 


in low ſtools, to produce an annual crop of twigs and rods, 


to cut for the baſłet- makers, and all kinds of wicker-werk: 
= „ . lükewiſe 


= 3 Þ 
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ikewiſe ſome of the beſt oſier kinds, and others with pliant 


ſhoots, are proper to plant in gardens, in low ftools, in any 
moiſt or watery ſituation, to produce twigs for tying and 
binding various articles in gardening ; ſuch as the branches 


of eſpalier- trees to the trellis ; tying up the ſtems of news 


planted young trees, to ſtakes, when nece'aty; and in the 
public nurſery-gardens, to bind bundles of young trees, that 
are to be ſent to a diſtance, You may likewiſe plant any, or 
all the forts, in ornamental grounds, to increaſe the variety; 
more eſpecially in any low watery or moiſt fituation, or 
contiguous to water, in out-premiſes: they may alſo be 
formed into hedges. For all of which purpoſes, the trees are 
expeditiouſly raiſed both by cuttings of their young ſhoots, 

| in. lengths of one, two, or three feet, and of large ſtraight 
poles, of ſeveral years growth, cut one, two, or three yards. 
long; which, being introdueed into the ground a proper 


depth, in proportion to their length, will readily grow. 


If deſigned for full ſtandard-trees, for timber, you may 
place them in any moiſt or boggy ſoils, or in any waſte ground, 
planted in cuttings of half a yard, or two cr three feet 
length, or more ; or long truncheons, or poles, of two or 
three yards, planted either in ſingle rows, or continued 
ranges, with the rows fix feet aſunder, and three or four 


feet diſtant in the row, to allow for thinning for poles ; 
introducing the ſmall cuttings half way into the earth: the 
larger long ones, inſert from half a yard, to two feet and a 


half deep: they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot vigorouſly | 
in ſummer, if you prune off all lateral ſhoots, retain the 


itrongeſt upright leading ſhoot, and permit it to run up 
for a ſtem, and aſpire in height as faſt as poſſible. _ 
Or, if deſigned to form ſtandard pollards, with trunks 


1 of only three or four yards long, to furniſh poles for lopping 


every five, ſix or eight years, you may plant cuttings of large 
poles, two cr three yards long, by ditch ſides, or along the 
margins of brooks, rivulets, rivers, &c. making holes to in- 


troduce them two or three feet into the ground: they. 


wil! root below, and ſend out many ſhoots above. 


But to form oſier grounds, to produce rods and twigs, 


chuſe any waſte watery grounds, dug, &c. and having a 


quantity of cuttings of young ſhoots, of the moſt pliant kinds 


of Willows, in ſpring, cut into two feet and a half lengths, 


plant them in rows a yard diſtance, inſerting them halt a 


yard deep; and they will furniſh ſhoots the enſuiug ſummer, 


_— 
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_ {ingly by the fide of pieces of water, &c. 


and long poles, of ſeveral years growth, cut from one, to 
two or three yards long. Plant them either by making 


you may ſometimes ſharpen the ds of the cuttings, and 
_ thruſt them into the ground ; though it is moſt eligible to 


— 


fit to cut in winter, &c. if wanted. Cat the whole cloſe 


down to the head of the ſtools, and they will furniſh a crop PIz 
of twigs annually. TL | ſucke 
Or, when they are required for rods and poles for larger 84 
purpoſes, you may let them have two, three, or ſeveral years MW d 
J „ . TI 
For garden uſe, plant ſhort cuttings in any moiſt place, I kitch 
and they will produce ſhoots every year to cut down in Win- farul 
ter for twigs. 5 1 5 two 
' Hedges of Willows may be planted along ditch ſides, WW ipca 
or any wet watery grounds, either for an expeditious of {1 


ſhelter, fence, or blird; for which purpoſe, you may cups 


either plant ſtrong ſhort ſhoots, of half a yard, or two ated 


feet long, in a row half a foot aſunder, and a foot or in t 
more deep, or larger long cuttings, cf ſeveral fect length, 1 
which may be planted chequer-ways acroſs one ancther: Cot 
they will form a complete fence at once, and may be kept 8 
cloſe and regular by an annual c:ipping. 5 (St 
For ornament ard variety, you may emplcy any of the ſorts, gro 
or as many as can be obtained, and diſnoted iu aſſemblage 1 
with other aquatics, in any low or wake ſituations, where - 
they will ornament the premiſes : but the Babylonien, or 


Weeping Willow particularly, has a fine effect, diſpoſed 
The propagation of all the forts ct Willow is principally 
by cuttings, ither of the one or two years ſhoots, in 
lengths of one, two, cr three fect, or more; or in :rurcheons, 


holes with a dibble, or other infirument ; or in ſoft wet ſoils, 


introduce them with an inſtrument. FR 
SALSOLA, Gr ass-wokT, ard STONE-CROP-TREE. 
Of the claſs and order Pentandria Dipynia. 7 
It corfifts of a low, ſhrubby, mariume evergreen, with 


very ſmall obtuſe fleſhy leaves, ard ſmall flowers, with ti 
five-leaved cups, no pctals, fur Asmina, and two Ryles, 1 
ſucceeded by an oval one - ſeeded capſule. 1 
The ſpecies ts, 8 7 a 
SAaLSOLA fſrutice/a, or Shrubby Glaſs-wort, or Stone 1 


Crop - Tree, (Erect Grub ly falls, and filiform obtuſe 
leaves.) | 5 Ts 


Plant 


5 
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Plant it in the ſhrubbery; and you may propagate it by 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings, 

SALVIA, SACE Bosh. Of the claſ. and orde 'T Dian- 
dria mon:ogynta. 

They are under-ſhrubby evergreens, v valuable for tbe 
kitchen garden, and uccafionaily for variety in the 
ſnrubbery. xc are of low baſhy growth, half a yard, or 
deo cr three feet high; adoraced with oblong-er ite, and 
{pear ſhaped eaves z and the branches terminated by ſpikes 
of ſmali b:ucith overs, „ich tagnvphvllous :wo-l15ped 

cups, a mgnopetalous tubuiar co olla, gaping 4 id b:labi- 
ated above; two ſtamina, one ſt, le, and four rouadiſh ecuds 

2 the calix. 

There is but one hardy mrubby ſpecies, which i 13 the 
Commom Garden Sage, compriſing icveral varieties, viz. 
SALVIA Cficinal:s, or Commoa Ottcinal Gard -»: Sage. 
(Spear ſbaped em tc, intire, fine-ne? cled leu v,, and JO 


groueny ina jpice.). 
Varieties. 


Common Red Sg. | 
Green 3 or Balſamic Tea-C z 92. 
Bread-leaved He. 3 Ba, Ne WE Te. 
Narrew-l:awved Hoary 6. Ze, or a Ze o/ irtue. 
 Wormnrwood Sage | 
 Lawender-leaved Gage. 
Variegated Red Spe. 
Variegated Green Sage. | 
This ſpecies, and its varieties, are e: ent aromatic 
plants, and aof the pot-herb kind for the nen garden; 
and alſo to be introduced in the tront of l 1 lravbery 
clumps, for variety, more e th; IT 
leaved kinds. 
he Red Sage is the md conmmo; ly etcemet for gene- 
ral uſe, for the kitchen; the others by way medicine; 
and the Balſamic Sage, and Sage Virtue, for . par- 
ticularly the former; though all the varieties may i: ſed 
indiferently for any of the above pur oſes; being dit 4d 
in beds or borders, 1: rows fiftcen 07 2.7 teen inches unde 
and trained in low buſhy plants, and de young ſhoots aw 3 
leaves cropped for uſe as wanted. 
They are propagated by ſlips and Þ@ ungs ot the young 
thooks, in March, April, May, and June, both 4 the 
ormer 


niit TREES 
former and ſame year's growth; and alſo by off-ſet rooted 


0 Bi 7 L 
Auckers from the bottom, and by parting the roots. „ 
The cuttings and dps cf the former year's ſhots mar 
be taken off for plauting in March aud April; but the young 
oe) be 


ſhoots of the yer ill not be ready till May and June. 
Cut or flip off a quantity of the robuſt outſide ſh2ors, “. 
of from three or four, to f or ſix inches long: ſtrip off 

the under leaves, give the bottom a little tiſt, and plan: pl: 
them in a ſhady border, in ro f inches aſunder, infer:- the 


44 ing them almoſt to their top: ey will ſoon emit roots, and 
91 ſhoot at top. Generally pi ch down the 6rt ſpindling 15 
"0.7 þ | ſhoots, to make the young plants bottom well. ſin 
11 | _ Likewiſe, in Sage plants, grown buſhy quite from the Ml © 
WRT | ©: bottom, many of the under branches fir.\ce rout in the earth, Ml? 
"7 fx which may be ſlipped off with r.ots ; or the whole, divided = 
155 iy into rooted flips, planted at once where they are to remain, 2 
Fl. | _SAMBUCUS, ELvzr-1res. Of the claſs and order Ml © 
1 EASE Pentandria trig ynia. 85 . 8 c 
| by: 1180 The Elder comprehends deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, 0 
5 Mi of the berry-bearing tribe, for uſe and variety, and their -” 
11 berries for elder-wine; aſſuming a moderate growth, with . 

tj. large ſhoots full of pith, garniſhed with pinnated leaves, WM © 
FR of two or three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; = 
u | / if 10 and ſmall wheel - ſnaped flowers, in large umbellate ſpread- 8 
JE | if ing cluſters ; having ſmall five-parted cups, a monopetalous MW © 
1 five · parted corolla, five ſtamina, an oval germen, with three = i 
Wi” ſtigmas, ſucceeding to roundiſh three-ſeeded berries, ripe 5 
IE in Auguſt and September. | 8 
The ſpecies are, | 6, 
I. SAMBUCUs nigra. Black-berried, or Common Elder. of, 
Tree. (A tree ſtem, and large cymoſe five-paried white hy 
endo) © = i 
Varieties. N * 
Common Elder, with black berries, 2 
White-berried Eller. | N70 

Green- berried Elder. 55 * 
— (laciniata,) Laciniated, or Fagged-leaved, called 6 

Parſley-leaved Elder. e * 

Cold. ſtriped- lea ved. | * 
Silver-ftriped-leaved. aa 

Silver - duſteu-· lea ved. 


3. SAMBUCUS 


: AND SHRUBS. nw 
2. SauBucus canadenſis, Canada Shrubby Elder. 


e 2 ubby Palks, ſemewhat bipinnated, ſeven or nine- bed 
_ leaves, and five-parted cymoſe umbels.) 5 3 

1 3. Sausucus racemoſa, Racemoſe-flowering, or Red- 
"> Wl berried Mountain Elder. (Tree ftem, and racemoſe com- 
mY ound ovate cluſters of flowers, and red berries. “ 

* Theſe trees may be introduced any where in outward 
* plantations; the Common Elder particularly, both among 


the foreſt- trees, and as a fruit- tree for its berries, for making 
_ elder-« ine; for which, chuſe principally the Black- 
+ berried kind; which may be trained both in detached 


ſingle ſtandards, and in hedge rows, or along ditch ſides, or 
© in any bye or waſte place, as it will grow any where; or it 
may be formed in rough hedges, to run up at top, without 
boy: clipping : in all of which ways it will bear abundant crops of 


erries annually, which are good to make a moſt excellent 
— IE, 5 
But the Common Elder is alſo employed, occaſionally, in 

forming fencible hedges expeditiouſly along the tops of banks, 

lides of ditches, &c. which is effected by planting cuttings 

of the ſtrong young ſhoots in ſpring, either ſhort cuttings 
of half a yard or two feet length, or thoſe of a yard or 
two long, planted either ſlanting into the fide of a bank, 
or on the top of the bank in an upright direction, or on 
level ground: or you may plant long ſtout cuttings, of a yard 


— or two in length; and if diſpoſed acroſs one another, 

ine Nchequer-ways, they will form an immediate fence. Ob- 

pe ſerre, that as theſe hedges will ſhoot ſtrongly, they muſt be 
ciipped every year, to render them thick and regular. 

3 For variety, in plantations, you may introduce both the 

% Common Elder and its different varieties, diſpoſed thinly 


in aſſemblage with the Canada Elder, and Racemoſe kind, 
11 the deciduous collections, in continued out- plantations, 
t increaſe the diverſity. „ th 
A the forts are propagated by cuttings of the young 
ots; alto by the ſeed, or berries. Cuttings of the laſt 
lummer's ſhoots, of from one or tuo, to four, five, or fix 
alled feet lo * : 1 a - = Fo. 
cet long, will readily grow, planted any time from Odo- 
ver to Ma'ch, in open weather. Likewiſe the ſeed, cr 
berries, ſon in autumn an inch deep, will riſe abun- 
dantly next ſpring. - 
; 5 3 SANTOLINA, 
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roundiſh naked ſeeds lodyed in the calix. 


1822: HARDY TREES 


SANTOLINA, Lavexptr CorTon. Of the clais 


and order Syngeneſia polygamia equalis. 


It compriſes low, under-ſhrubby, buſhy, aromatic ever- 
greens, for ornament and medical uſe; growing two or 
three feet high, with very cloſe buſhy heads, adorned with 
minute, hoary white, fimple leaves; and the branches 
terminated by pale-yellow compound flowers, with hemi- 
1 general cups, containing numerous ſmall funnel. 
ſhaped hermaphrodite florets, having five hairy ſtamina, 


tetragonous germen, and filiform ſtyle, ſucceeded by 
_ four-cornered ſeeds. e 


The ſpecies are, 35 ͥͤ Tl 
1. SANTOLINA Chame-Cypariſſus, (Chame-Cypariſſus,) 


Dwarf Cypreſs, or Common Lavender Cotton. {( Dentaicd 


hoary leaves, ranged four ways, and peduncles ſupporting 

one fiower. ) - 5 1 
2. SANTOLINA ro/ſmarinifolia, or Roſemary - leaved 

Lavender Cotton. { Linear hoary leaves, with tuberculated 


margins, and peduncles ſuſtaining one flower.) 


Voarieties, SE F ond 
Greater Roſemary-leaved Lavender Cotton, with hoary 


nm” 


' Milfs Roſemary-leaved Lavender Cotton, avith hoary 
Leaves. | ts 


 Green-leaved. 
| Large-flowered. 
FVillous-hboary-leavved. 2 


Theſe ſhrubby plants are proper both to retain in kitchen 


gardens, for medicinal uſes, &c. and to diſpoſe in the front of 


ſhrubberies, where they will form a ſingular variety at all 
ſeaſons of the year, being trained with buſhy heads ; and 


you may propagate them by ſlips, and cuttings of the young 


ſhoots, in March, April, and May, &c. planted in a ſhady 


border. | 


SATUREIA, Savory. Of the claſs and order Diay- 


/ Ramia gymnoſpermia. _ | „„ 5 
ol * a very low ſhrubby aromatic, about a foot, or 
eighteen inches high, both for the collection of pot-herbs in 


the kitchen garden, and for variety, &c. garniſhed with ſmall 


narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſmall ringent flowers, with 


tubulous five-parted cups and corolla, two long and. two 
ſhort ſtamina, a quadrifid germen and briſtly ſtyle, and four 


The 


The ſpecies is, 5 3 
SATUREIA montana, Mountain, or Common Winter 
Savory. | | ” | | | 


Cultivate it in the kitchen garden, diſpoſed either by way 


of an edging, or in ſingle buſhy plants in a bed or border, in 

rows, a fcot or eighteen inches aſunder. You may plant 

{ome to diverſify the front of ſhrubbery clumps, &. 
It may be propagated both by ſlips, and cuttings of the 


voung ſhoots, in ſpring and ſummer ; and by feed ſown. 


in a bed of light earth in March or April, and raked in 
evenly ; and let the ſeedlings, &c. be planted out, as above, 
in ſummer, autumn, or ſpring following. 


SIDEROXYLON, Izox-woop. Of the claſs and 


order Pentandria monog yniae = 


There is one hardy deciduous ſpecies for the ſhrubbery, 
of the ſhrub kind, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped ſhining. 
leaves, and bell-ſhaped five-parted flowers, with five ſta- 


mina, one ſtyle, and roundiſn four-ſeeded berries. 
- "The Pence K- .. - 3 EE, 
 S1DEROXYLON lyczordes, (Lycium-like,) or Thorny Cana- 
da Iron - wood. (Spinoſe branches, and decidaoas leaves.) 
Introduce it in the ſhrubbery collection, to increaſe the 
variety. You may propagate it by layers, and cuttings of 
the young ſhoots, and by ſeeds an the ſpring. 
SMILAX, Rovcn BIN DWEED. Of the claſs and order 
Dioecia hexandria. SE ; 
They are trailing ſhrubby evergreens, with rough prickly 
climbing ftalks, mounting by claſpers, or ten rils upon 


ſupport; adorned with heart-ſhaped and ovate ſtiff leaves, 
and bunches of ſmall whitiſh male and female flowers, on 
ſeparate plants, with ſix-leaved bell-ſhaped cups, no petals, 


ſix ſtamina, or antherz, and oval germen, with three ſtyles, 
fucceeded by a globular berry, with two ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 


I. SMILAX a@fpcra, Rovgh Italian Smilax, or Common 


Rough Bindweed. (Prickly angular ſtalls, and bheart- 
ſhaped, prickly, nine- nerved leaves.) _ | 


2. SMILAX roturdi/olia, or Round-leaved Canada Smi- 
lax, ( Prickly cylindric ftalks; ſmooth, roundiſh-heart- 


fraped, pointed, moſtly ſeven-nerved leaves.) . 
3. SM1L 4x tammoides, (Tamnus-like,) or Black Briony- 


leaved Carolina Smilax. {Prickly cylindric ſtalls, oblong 
 veart-ſhaped, ſmonth leaves, with ſeven nerves.) 


R 2 4. SMILASN 
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194 Rr 
4: Sul Ax laurifolia, or Laurus-leaved Virginia Smilax. 


{ Prickly round ftalks, ovate-ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, with 


three nerves, ) 


5. Su1Lax Sarſaparilla, (Sarſeparilla,) or Tvy-leaved 


Virginia Smilax. {Prickly angular branches, and ovate- 


retuſe- dagger- pointed, trinervous, ſmooth leaves.) 
6. SMILAX excel/a, or Talleſt Eaſtern Smilax. ( Prickly 


angular ſtalks, and heart - ſhaped, nine-nerved, ſmooth 


leaves.) © I | 
7. SMILAx China, (China radix,) China-root, or Japa- 


neſe Rough Bindweed. (Stem prickly-cylindric ; leave; 
_ evate-hearted, unarmed, five-nerved.) 

All theſe plants demand admittance in large ſhrubberies, 
as climbers; and in thickets, groves, and the borders of 
_ wood-walks, &c. being allowed either the ſupport of ſtakes, 


or to aſcend upon buſhes, ſhrubs, and trees. They will 


_ exhibit an eligible variety, as well as appear ornamental 
the year round, in their evergreen leaves. N 


They are propagated by layers, and cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, by ſuckers, and dividing their ſpreading 
roots; to be performed in autumn, or the ſpring: 


likewiſe by ſeed ſown in ſpring, in a warm border, or 
in pots, and ferwarded in a hot-bed.. Have alſo ſome 


young ſeedling plants in pots, to move to ſhelter of a 
frame, the firſt winter or two, from froſt, and to be then 
Planted in the full ground. INES 7 
SOLANUM, Nic RTsHADE. Of the claſs and order 
% ²⁰ N w ²˙· NT oo LT 
It furniſhes one hardy deciduous ſhrubby climber, with 
long flexuous ſlender ſtalks; ornamented in fummer with 


ſpear and halbert-ſhaped leaves, and bunches of {mall 


wheel-ſhaped flowers, having five-lobed cups, a five-pointed 


5 ſpreading corolla, five ſtamina, terminated by oblong-erect 


gathered antherz, a roundiſh germen, and one ſtyle, ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh berry.  _ ; 

wr  _- y FFV 
SolLAN UM Dulcamara, ( Dulcamara, ) Bitter-Sweet, or 
Woody Nightſhade. { Flexucus winding ſmooth flalis, te 
aper leaves halbert-ſhaped, and cymoſe cluſters of fiixuers. | 
Grows wild in hedges in England, &c. 

_ Varieties, | 

Common Purple-floxuered, 
White-flowered. | ; 
Silat. 


3 r 
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Silver. fripedeleaved. 


Gold- riped- leaued. 1 
Plant them in the ſhrubbery, as climbers, to run upon 
buſhes, &c. and to train to ſtakes, The variegated kinds 


are in moſt eſteem ; but all the forts are eligible to form 
variety; and may all be propagated by layers, and cuttings 
of the young branches in the ſpring ; the common ſort. 


alſo by feed... : 3 
SORBUS, / Serb, ) or SERvIOE-Tx EB. Of the claſs and 


order Iceſandria trigynia. 


They are tall deciduous tree kinds, of the berry- bearing 


tribe; one as a fruit-tree, the other for variety, and the 


foreſt-tree collection; both of them garniſhed with winged 
leaves, of eight or nine pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 


one; and' the young branches terminated by umbellate 


bunches of flowers; with ſpreading concave cups, five 
roundiſh petals, twenty or more ſtamina, an oval germen, 
with three ſtyles, ſucceeded by roundiſh ſoft red berries, 
attaining in the firit ſpecies the ſize of little Pears or Apps, 
31d eatable; the other much ſmaller, berry-like, and not 
catable ; and each ſort with four or five feeds. 
The ſpecies are, 5 „ . 
1. Sox zus domeſtica, Domeſtic, or Cultivated Sorbus- 
Tree. [ Pirnated leaves, bairy- denuny underneath, and largeſt 


Fruit, Pear and Apple ſpbaped. Good to eat when become 


ſoft and tender. 
r 
Pear-leaved Sorbus-Tree. 


Pear ſbaped fruit. 


Apple-ſhaped fruit. . e 

2. SoRBUS aucuparia, (Catch-Bird Service, Wild Ser- 
vice-Tree, or Mountain Aſh. { Pinnated leaves, ſmooth an 

beth fides, and large bunches of red berries, not catable.) 
They are both of upright ſtraight growth, twenty or 
thirty feet high, or more. The firſt ſort is often admitted 
in the fruit-tree collection, principally as full and half 
ſtandards, in the garden and orchard, pleaſure-ground, &c. 
producing their ripe fruit in autumn ; which, when become 
ſoft and mellow, eats with an agreeable flavour. 
But both the ſpecies are cultivated in ornamental planta- 
tions, for the beauty of their winged leaves; and their 
bunches of ripe fruit appear very ornamental in autumn, 
therefore may be diſpoſed any where for ornament, in ſhrub - 
| 5 7. * 
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berries, continued plantations, clumps, &c. or dropped 
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75 ſingly in pleaſure-grounds, lawns, parks, &c. b 

1 The Mountain Aſh may alſo be introduced among the 1 
* foreſt- trees, both for ſtandards and underwood. 

4 They are propagated by ſeed ſown in autumn, in beds 

of light earth, an inch deep; and the young plants, at c 

one or two years old, planted out in nurſery-rows, and i 

trained with ſingle ſtems for ſtandards. N 

But the deſirable varieties of the cultivated Service, When a 


2 deſigned as fruit-trees, are propagated by grafting upon 5 


ſeedling ſtocks, of either of the two ſpecies. 
SPARTIUM, Broom. Of the claſs and order Dia- © 
deldbia drcandrie. „ 
It comprehends ſeveral ſhrubby ſpecies, with erect green 
branches, cultivated to diverſify the pleaſure - ground; 
garniſhed with narrow, imple, and trifoliate leaves, and 
long ſpikes of papilionaceous, or buttcrily-ſhaped yellow 
and white flowers, with tubulous heart-ſhaped cups; a 
corolla with a heart-ſhaped flandard ; ſhert oval wings, 
and oblong keel; ten diadelphous ſtamina, and oblong 
germen, with an awl-ſhaped fiyle; ſucceeded by long 
_ obtuſe unilocular pods, with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of note are, Wt 5 | $ 
1. SPARTIUM Junceum, Ruſhy Spartium, or Spaniſh 1 
Broom. Cylindric oppoſite rufby branches, floriferous at top, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſpikes of yellow floauers, of a faveet 
fragrance.) | | 5 | Re 
„„ 
Common Single- flonvered. 
Double-flowered, 
2. SrARTIUu menoſpermun, or Single-ſeeded Spaniſh 
Broom. ( Angular branches, ſpear-fhaped leaves, lateral 
«lufters of auhite flowers, and pods with only one ſeed.) 
3. SPARTIUM radiatum, or Radiated Starry Broom. 
( Angular oppoſite branches ; linear trifeliate leaves, diſpoſed 
in a radius round the ſtalk ; peticles perfeftent.) ” 
4. SPaRTIUM /coparium, [ Heſom Broom, ) or Common 
Engliſh Broom. (Angular /7:00ih branches, and trifoliate 
and fingl: leaves.) Grows wild on waſtes and com- 
mons in England, &c. In ſome places much uſed for 
houſe beſoms. 1 = 
F. SPARTiUM incſa, or Thorny South European 
Proom, (Branches angular thorny, lea ves three: folioled.) 
6. SPARTIYM 
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AND SHRUBS. 7 |: 

ped 6. SraRTium Scorpius, (Scerpius,) or Spreading- jp F 

branched Spaniſh Broom. ( Branches ſpinous ſpreading, \ iy 
the leaves ovate.) I 

J. SeaRTIUM album, or White Broom. 08 
eds The firſt three ſpecies, natives of Spain and ltaly, are 2h 
- at cultivated 1 in our Enyliſh ſhrubberies, as ornamental 3 | 4 
and ing ſhrubs. Likewiſe the Common Broom is often ad- * 

mitted in collections, to increaſe the variety; and makes 
hen alſo a good appearance when in flower. Train them all 


pon with ſingle tems, and full heads; and they will flower 
8 ornamentally in June and July, and ripen ſeeds in 
a- autumn. | 
They are propagated by the ſeed, ſown in the ſpring, oy 
(March and April,) in beds of light earth, drilled in half 
an inch deep; ; and when che ſeedling plante are of one or 
two ſummers? growth, may be planted out in autumn or 
ſpring, in rows in a ſheltered part of the nurſery, to remain 
for training to a proper ſize for the ſhrubbery. 

SPIRAZA, SIN KA FRUrEX. Of the claſs and order 
Icaſandria pentagynia. 

The Spiræas are eminent FRET TOSS enemental flower- 
ing ſhrubs, riſing with upright ſtalks, from three or 

four, to eight or ten feet high, in the different ſpecies ; 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, oblong, and lobated 
leaves, and ſpikes, and bunches of red and white flowers; 
having one-leaved five-parted cups, five roundiſh petals, 
twenty or more ſtamina, and five germina and ityles ; ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong compreſſed capſules, with ſmall ſeeds. 8 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

I. SPI RÆAalicifolia, or Willow-leaved Spirza F rutex. 
(Spear-Hpaped, obtuſe, ſawed, naked leaves, and double 
racemoſe ſpines of red flowers.) | 

2. SPIRZA crenata, or Crenated Spirza, with white 
flowers. (Oblongiſh leaves, crenated, ſawed at the top, 
and lateral abel F aohite Sewers aloug the fides of the 
branches.) 

3. SPIRAEA eric le, or Hypericum-leaved Spiræa, 
called Hypericum Frutex. (Long flender branches, iuverſe- 
ovate intire leaves; and numerous jmall ſeſſile umbels of white 


flowers, along the fades of the ftalks. )} Very ornamental : 
the whole length of the branches, 


dean 4. SrixxæA 
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VV 
4. SrIx RA opulifolia, or Guelder-Roſe-leaved Spirza, 


called Virginia Guelder-Roſe. { Lobated ſawed leaves, 


and terminal roundiſb umbels of white flowers.) 


5. SPIRAEA fomenteſa, Tomentoſe, or Downy-leaved 
Red Spiræa. (FSpear-ſhaped unequally-ſawwed leaves, downy 


underneath, and thick double racemoſe cluſters of beautiful 


red flowers. ) | | 
6. SPIRA a chamedrifelia, or Germander-leaved Sibe- 


rian Spiræa. (Ovate cut-ſawed ſmooth leaves; wumbels 


peduncled.) „ | 
7. SPIRZA ſorbifolia, or Sorbus-leaved Siberian Spiræa. 
(Pinnated leaves, folioles uniform ſawed, flowers panicle.) 
8. SPIRZA argentea, or Silvery Wedge-form-leavcd 


Spiræa. 


9. Spi EA triloba, or Three - lobed- leaved Spiræa. 
10. SPIRAEA Fapanica, or Japaneſe Downy- ſtemm'd 


Spiræa. 


Theſe are all choice ornamental flowering ſhrubs, for 


the principal ſhrubbery. Diſpoſe them in the moſt con- 


ſpicuous compartments adjacent to the main walks and 


lawns, in which they may either be permitted to grow 
with ſeveral ſtalks, or kept to ſingle ſtems, clearing off all 
ſuckers from the root annually ; and they will flower very 


ornamentally in June and July, and the Willow-leaved 


Spiræa alſo often in autumn. 


They are N by ſuckers and layers. Several of 
the ſorts ſend up abundant ſuckers from the bottom, which 


may be dug up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with 


roots, and planted in nurſery rows; or the largeſt at once 
where they are to remain ; and layers of the young ſhoots 
will be well rooted in one year. : 


__  STAPHYL AA, Bravpper NuT-Txes. Of the claſs 


and order Pentandria trigynia. | 
They are ſingular deciduous flowering ſhrubs, riſing 


with ſeveral ſtems in a buſhy manner, eight or ten feet 
high, adorned with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and 
long bunches of pentapetalous white flowers, at the ſides of 


the branches, having large concave coloured cups, a co- 


_ rolla of five oblong petals, five ſtamina, and a thick three- 


parted germen, with three ſtyles ; ſucceeding to large, 


three - cornered, bladder capſules, containing globular, 


bard, nut-like ſeeds ; ripe in autumn, 
4 . There 


rr 


r ona 


There are only two ſpecies, viz. = 8 
1. SrAPHT LA pinnata, or Pinnated Bladder-Nut. 
{ Pinnated leaves, of two pair of oval lobes, terminated by 
an odd one.) Grows wild in woods in England, &c. | 
2. STAPHYLAA trifvliata, Trifoliate, or Three-leaved 
Virginia Bladder-Nut. (Ternate leaves, of three oval 
lobes, and larger flowers.) 1 ; 


They may be introduced in any of the ſhrubbery com- 


partments, to increaſe the variety, and will effect a ſingu- 
larity in their bladder-like capſules, in autumn. . 


Both the ſpecies may be propagated by ſuckers from the 
root, layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, and by ſeed 
ſown in autumn, &c. in beds of light earth, an inch 


deep. | x | = | 
 STEWARTIA, {Stewartia.) Of the claſs and order 
Muuadelphbia peiyandria. 5 
This is a curious American flowering ſhrub, of upright 
growth, fix or eight feet high, ornamented with ovate- lan- 


ceolate, ſerrated, veined, alternate leaves, and large ſpread- 
ing white flowers, with monophyllous five-lobed cups, five 
oval ſpreading petals, numerous monadelphous purple 


ſtamina, ſurrounding a roundith germen, with five ſtyles, 

ſucceeded by a five-cornered, quinquelocular capſule, 

having ive ſeeds. | e 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 


STEWARTIA Malacodendron, ( Malacodendron, or Vir- 


ginia Stewartia. (Owvate-oblong leaves, acutely ſawed.) 
Varieties. C 
Red. petioled. 
Green-peticled, If ET 
It demands culture in all curious ſhrubberies, and is pro- 


pagated by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, in an caſtern expoſure. 
You may alſo try them by cuttings of the young ſhoots, 


aliſted by a hot-bed ; giving ſhelter from ſevere froſt, in 

their infant growch, : 155 | Sn 
9I YRAX, STorax-TrEt, Of the claſs and order 
Decandria monog nia. | 1 55 
It is an upright gummiferous exotic ſhrub, with a woody 
branching ſtem, of ten or twelve feet growth, adorned 
with moderate, ovate, intire, alternate leaves, hoary un- 
derneath; and bunchcs of funnel-ſhaped flowers, with 
cy lindiic ave-parted cups, a monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped 
8 we. corolla, 
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with a fingle ſtyle, ſucceeded by a roundiſh unilocular fruit, I pro 


corolla, tubulous below, but ſpreading above in five large 4 
ſegments; ten ftamina, ſurrounding a round germen, ſhr 


with two nuts. 
Only one ſpecies, viz. 


STYRAX officinale, or Common Officinal Storax-Tree. 1 
This ſhrub produces, by inciſion, a liquid gam, uſed in by 


medicine; is a native of Syria and Italy, &c. and requires ¶ cu 
ONS part of the ſhrubbery, or to be trained againſt a ¶ by 
_ 20uta wall. . 


It is propagated by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, in pots, to roc 
be forwarded in a hot- bed; the young plants being allowed IM nu 


| ſhelter from froſt, two or three years; then planted in the re: 


full ground; alſo by layers, &c. 


Diandria monogynia, 


SYRINGA, LiLac-Trzs, Of the claſs and order in 


It comprehends two very eminent ornamental flowering 


ſhrubs, of the deciduous tribe; the firſt of which grows 


twelve or fifteen feet high, or more; the other but five 


or fix, garniſhed with oval-heart-formed and ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves; and the young ſhoots terminated by large panicu- 


lated bunches of numerous, ſmall, white and purple very F 


ornamental flowers, having one-leaved tubulous cups, a 


mont petal us corolla, tubulous below, but ſpreading in 


four parts above; two ſtamina, and oblong germen, with 8: 


one ſtyle, ſucceeding to an oblong capſule, with two acute ¶ c: 


mm ſr 
There are but two ſpecies, viz; | re 
1. SYRINGA wulgare, or Common Lilac. ( Ovate- beari- © 
ſhaped leaves.) Grows upright with firm ere& branches, WM u 
terminated by large erect panicles of fragrant flowers. 
Varieties. 9 DT Ro 
 White-flex:ered Common Lilac. < 
Blue-flowered Lilac. 
 Purple-flowered, or Scotch Lilac. 7 
Bloached-leaved Lilac. | . 
2. SyRiNGa perfica, or Perſian Lilac. (Narrow /pear-i © 
ſhaped intire leaves.) Grows with ſlender pliable branches, 
* terminated by long ornamental panicles of flowers. f 
Varieties. R | 1 


Purple-flowered Perſian Lilac. 

Whitc-flowered Perfian Lilac. 5 

Claciniata, ) Laciuiated, or Cut-leaved Perſian ons 
| : eie 


ſpear- 


aches, 


q 


6 
'T heic 


AND CURUES. 191 
Theſe fine ſhrubs ſhould be introduced abundantly in all 


ſhrubberies, and pleaſure-grounds, for ornament : they 
produce a profuſion of flowers in elegant panicles, in May 
and June, making a very diſtinguiſhable and beautiful ap- 


arance. ET e 
They are alleaſily propagated, with expedition and plenty, 


by ſuckers from the root, which the Common Lilac parti- 
cularly ſends up annually, in vaſt abundance : likewiſe 


by layers of the young branches; though all the ſorts 
afford plenteous ſuckers, which may be taken up with 
roots, any time from October till March, planted in 
nurſery rows, and trained with ſingle ſtems, and branchy 
regular heads. 5 VVV 3 
The Common Lilacs may alſo be raiſed from ſeed ſown 
in autumn, from which abundant young plants will 
MR. oY 


T. 


\AMARIX, TauAkIskx-TxEE. Of the claſs and 
order Pentandria trig ynia. | 
It furniſhes two fingular deciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, 
garniſhed with very ſmall, narrow, finely-divided, imbri- 
cated, ſmooth leaves; and the branches terminated by 
ſmall cloſe ſpikes, of numerous, minute, cloſely-placed 
reddiſh flowers, with five-parted cups, five oval petals, five 
or ten ſtamina, three ſtyles, and oblong three-cornered 
unilocular capſules, with many downy ſceds. 
The ſpecies are, Ce ng 
i. TaMaR1x gallica, or French Tamariſk. {Flowers 
wth five lamina.) „%%% dis | 
2. TaMaARIX germanica, or German Tamariſk. ¶ Flowers 
With ten tamina.) Tz OL 
Both the ſpecies effect a pretty variety in the ſhrubbery 
collection: the firſt fort affecting a moderate tree growth, 
with ſpreading declining branches ; the ſecond, that of a 
ihrubby nature, growing erectly, and both of which flower 
in July, and ſometimes ripen ſeeds in autumn. 5 
Propagate them by layers of the young ſhoots, and cut- 
tings thereof, in a ſhady border, in ſpring. | 
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TAXUS, Yew Tre: | Of the claſs and order Dioccis 


enonadelphia. | | | 
The Yew is an eminently noted bacciferous evergreen 
tree, famous in ancient gardening, in forming ornamental 
hedges, and various fancy figures; and is alſo proper to 
introduce occaſionally as rough ſtandards, in vleafarable 
plantations, and in the foreſt-tree collection: is very cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall narrow dark-green leaves, the year 
round ; and ſmall male and female flowers, on ſeparate 
trees, in ſmall cluſters at the fides of the branches ; having 
neither cups nor petals, but a four-leaved gem, or cover; 
numerous columnar ſtamina, an oval acute germen, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, ſucceeded by a ſucculent red berry, 
containing one oblong ſeed. 1 5 

i. Taxus baccata, or Berry-bearing Common Yew- 
Tree. ¶ Leaves growing near together.) Grows wild in 
England, &c. riſing in its natural ſtate with a large ſtem, 
and very ſpreading branches. i ys is = 
2. Taxvus nucifera, or Nut-bearing Japaneſe Yew-Tree. 
Leaves growing at à diftance.} Is but rare in England. 
In gardening, the Vew-Tree may be employed in 
rough ſtandards, in ornamental plantations, and for hedges, 
or in any kind of regular trained figures, as it may be moſt 
eaſily formed in any deſired ſhape, by clipping once or 
twice in the ſummer, with garden-ſhears, either in hedge- 
work, or any detached object: but is peculiarly calculated 
for forming a moſt beautiful cloſe evergreen hedge, both 
for defence againſt cutting blaſts, and for ornamenting the 
premiſes. 5 e 
It is now alſo introduced in rough ſtandards, in ſhrub- 
beries, and all hardy plantations, to increaſe the variety ; 
and permitted to branch out with a full head in its natural 
Way. Y 

Yew is aifo proper to arrange in the foreſt-tree planta- 
tions, to grow totimber; trimming up the lower branches 
gradually. DE : „„ 

It is propagated by ſowing the berries in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a bed of light earth, half an inch 
deep. They will come up, ſome in the following ſpring, 
others not till the year after: and when the plants are of 
two years growth, in the ſeed- bed, plant them out in nur- 

a hs | ſery- 


7 
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ſery-beds, i in rows, a foot aſunder; and having two or 
three years growth here, then tranſplant them in wide 
rows, and train them for the purpoſes intended. 

TEUCRIUM, Tags GERMAN DER. Of the claſs and 
order Didynamia eee. 

It furniſhes, for this diviſion, ſome diminutive, 1 
ſhrubby plants, of Italy, France, Spain, &c. proper for 
variety in the ſhrubbery, of from about half a yard, to two or 
three feet high, adorned with ſmall heart-ſhaped and ovate 
leaves, and the branches terminated by whorled ſpikes and 
racemes af ſmall, ringent, whitiſh-yellow flowers; having 
five-lobed cups, a monopetalous grinning corolla, tubular 
below, and the lips divided and {preading ; two ſhort and 
two long ſtamina, a four-parted germen, with a : fingle | 
ftyle, ſucceeded by four naked ſeeds. 

The ſpecies for this place are, | 

1. TEuCcrRtUM favur, Yellowiſh Italian Tatiana, or 
Common Tree Germander, ( Shrubby flalks, e e 


obtuſely ſaved lea ves; 5 Amors by thr ees, in a racemus J 
Varieties, 


Tellowiſß N 

Pale-aubite _ 

 Purple-flowered. 

2. TEUCRIUM lucidim, or Shiniog-leaved Tree Ger- 
mander. (Ere ſmooth ſtalks ; ovate acutely-cut-ſawed, 
Jmeeth, ſhining leaves, and axillary flowers & pairs and 
threes.) 

3. TeucxiuUmM Arms. (Marum,) Common Marum, or 
Syrian Maſtic. (Small ovate entire leaves, acute at both ends, 
Foot-ſtalked, and hoary underneath ; flowers in racemaus cluſ- 
ters, ranged on one fide.) It is a ſmall hoary plant, ſingular in 
being ſo greatly liked by the cats, that they often eat and | 
deſtroy it; whence it is called Cat Thyme. . 

Theſe, being low buſhy ſhrubs, .are proper to adorn the | 
fronts of the ſhrubbery; and, being ſomewhat tender, 
mould have a dry warm ſituation. Likewiſe, keep ſome 
in pots, for ſhelter in winter. 

Propagate them by ſlips, or cuttings of the young ſhoots, 
in ſpring and ſummer, in a ſhady border, ſupplying them 
with plenty of water, and they will ſoon be well rooted. 

THEA, Tea-Tzzz. Of the clais and order Palyandria 


monegyuis. | 
8 . This 


ds: ARDY- TREES 
This genus furniſhes thoſe two celebrated deciduous 
farub kinds, Bohea and Green Tea, univerſally famous for 
producing the leaves, of which is made that well-known do- 
meſtic article, Tea. They are ſlender ſbrubs, garniſhed with 
 ovaliſh and ſpear-ſhaped-ovate, ſawed, ſmooth nervous 
leaves, two cr three inches long, or more; and large 
whitiſh red flowers, having ſmall five or fix-leaved cups, 
fix, and nine oval petals, numerous ſtamina, and one ſtyle, 
tucceeded by tricapſular fruit, three-celled, containing 
each one ſeed. 155 „„ 
There are two ſpecies, via. 
1. TEA Bohea, ( Boh:a,) or Bohea-Tea Shrub. ( Flower: 
having ix petals, with ovaliſh alternate leaves, dark-green.) 
2. THEA viridis, or Green-Tea Shrub. (Flowers 
having nine petals, with ſpear-ſhaped [awed leaves, lig be- 
me} Oe | 
: 'They are natives of Japan and China, but are hardy 
enough to live here in the open ground, in a warm ſituation, 
and may be diſpoſed in ſheltered conſpicuous parts of the 
ſhrubbery, and pleaſure-ground, for ornament and variety. 
They may be propagated by layers of the young wood, 
and cuttings of the young ſhoots, in pots, and forwarded 
in a hot-bed, in the ſpring; afterwards planted in the ful! 
ground, being ſheltered from froſt till they gain a little 
Rrength; alſo by ſeed, when it can be obtained good; 
and may be fown in pots, and planted in a hot-bed. 
Theſc ſhrubs, in China, are cultivated in vaſt abundance, 
for their leaves, of which the Chineſe make a valuable mer- 
chandize to all parts of Europe, 
Ihe leaves are plucked for making Tea, in three differ- 
ent gatherings annually : the firſt gathering of the youngelt 
leaves is ſuperior to the reſt, and is called Imperial Tea; 
the ſecond gathering is next in goodneſs of flavour; and 
the third gathering is inferior to the others. 
But in each gathering, the leaves being plucked pro- 
miſcuoufly as they come to hand, care 1s afterwards taken, 
previouſly to their uſual preparation, to arrange them 
into different claſſes, according to their ſize and good- 
| neſs ; which produces the different qualities and prices of 
the prepared Tea; and of the laſt, or third gathering, par- 
ticularly, when the leaves are of full growth; they — 
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After the leaves are gathered, they are prepared into the 
form we receive the Jea in from abroad, by drying them 


when freſh, over a fire, in an iron pan; ſturing them about, 


and rolling them when het, with the palm of the hand, on a 
rat, or canvas, till they curl up: then, when cold it is put 


up in ſome veſſel, and kept very cloſe from the air, either 


in China jars, or caniſters, or in cheſts lined with lead, 
in which we receive it from China. | 


THUYA, Azzor-ViTz, (Tree of Life.) Of the 


| claſs and order Moncecia monodelphia. 


This genus retains lofty ornamental evergreen trees, of 
the ſmall, 1mbricated-Jeaved kind, natives of America and 
China, where they grow forty or fifty feet high, branchy 
to the bottom, with the branches ſpreading, and flat fan- 
ned young ſhoats, garniſhed with minute leaves, placed 


imbricatim (over one another, ) and male and female flowers, 
| feparated on the ſame tree, the males in oval amentums, 


and the females in ovaliſh cones, conſiſting of many ſcales, 


each forming a cup to ſmall florets, without petals; in the : 
males, four ſtamina, and in the females, a germen and 


ſtyle; and the female flowers ſucceed to an oblong-oval 


ſcaly cone, each ſcale having an oblong winged ſeed ; 


ripe in winter and ſpring. 
The ſpecies are, 1 
1. THuYa occidentalis, Occidental, or Common Ame- 
rican Arbor vitæ. (Dark-green leaves, and ſmooth cones, 
ith obtuſe ſcales.) 0 e 5 
Varieties. | 
Striped-leaved American Arber-vite. 
Sxweet-ſcented American Arbor-vite. 5 
2. Tfuya orientalis, Oriental, or Chineſe Arbor-vitæ. 


ſcales.) ,. 


Theſe elegant trees are capital for all ornamental garden- 


plantations, and to diſpoſe ſingly on graſs-ground, and in 
large borders, or where they may appear conſpicuous to 
the ſight; for they make a fine appearance the year round ; 


the American ſort appearing of a dark-green colour, and 


the Chineſe kind more bright and chearful, which latter is 
og ᷑ ¶Üuvü WS | confiderably 


295. 
forted into claſſes, the loweſt of which, being compoſed 
of the oldeſt leaves, is the coarſeſt and cheapeſt fort of 
' I | Cn 


(Light-green leaves, and rugged cones, with pointed reflexed 
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_ conſiderably the moit ornamental of the two : but beth ft, 
ſhould be admitted as firſi-rate ornamental trees, trained 
as ſtandards, with their fall branches, only trimniing any 
lower ſtragglers. 5 Us 
They are propagated by ſeed, and by layers, and cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots, all of which grow frecly in the 
open ground. 1 5 | 
Sc the ſeed in the ſpring, either in an eaſt border of 
light earth, half an inch deep, or in pots E in the 
ſame ſituation, and moved to ſhelter of a frame, in froſty wea- 
ther, in the winter following. The ſeedling plants of a year 
old muſt be planted out in beds, and in a year or two after, 
tranſplanted in wide nurſery-rows, to be trained up with 
their leading ſhoot entire, and permitted to branch freely 
on every fide. 8 * 
Layers, and cuttings of the young ſhoots, performed in 
autumn or ſpring, will readily grow, and be properly rooted 
for planting out in the autumn or ſpring following, in nur- 
ſery- rows, for training to a proper ſize. „ 
THYMUS, Taru. Of the claſs and order Diayna- 
mia gymneſpermia. „„ | — | 
It conſiſts of di. ninutive, under-ſhrubby, buſhy, aromatic 
2 from ſix or eight inches to a foot high, for the 
citchen- garden, and the fronts of ſhrubbery-clumps ; gar- 
niſhed with very minute oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves and 
ſpikes, and heads of ſmall purpliſh and white flowers, with 
one- leaved cups and a corolla, divided into two lips of two 
and three lobes ; four ſtamina, a four- parted germen, and 
2 ſtyle, ſucceeded by four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds in the 
CAa)yX., AED | | | 
a The ſpecies are, „ 
1. Thymus vulgaris, or Common Garden-Thyme. 
Erect branches, ovate revolute leaves, and whirled ſpikes e 
flowers.) 33% 9 
rr 5 
Broad-l:aved Garden-Thyme. 
 Nerrow-leawed Gerden-Thyme. 
Striped- leaved Thyme. | | | 
2. THTMuVUS Scl, (Serpylſim, ) Mother of Thyme, 
or Wild Thyme. (Trailing flalks, plane obtuſe leaves, 
ciliated at the Bae, end farers collected in heads.) 
9 | | Varieties, 
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3 | 1 
Major Mother of Thyme. 95 „„ 
Minor creeping Mother of 2 Zyme; with woolly heads. 

Silwer- ſriped Thyme. 5 
Lemon Thyme ; finely ſcented like Lemons. 


| Hairy-leaved Mother of T hyme. 


Narrew-leaved Mother of Thyme, 


3. Taymvus cephalotus, or Headed Portugal Hoary 
Thyme. (Spear ſhaped leaves, ovate braftee, and flowers 
growing in large imbricated heads.) „ 

4. Taymus Maſtichina, ¶ Maſtichina, ) or Maſtick 
Thyme. (Whorled woolly ſpikes of flowers, and woolly 
calyxes, with denticles briſtly-hairy.) 5 

5. Thymus Zygis, ( Heis, ) or Upright Narrow. leaved 
Spaniſh 'Thyme. ¶Eredt underſbrubby ſtalls, narrow leaves, 
the baſe ciliated, and whorled ſpikes of flowers.) 

6. Tuymus villaſus, Villous-Hairy Portugal "Thyme, 
{ Briftly-hairy leaves, large imbricated heads of flowers, 
and dentated bracteæc. ) | 1 N 
All theſe ſhrubby plants grow buſhy, branching out 
cloſe to the ground: the branches root therein abundantly, 
and propagate very faſt. = 3 #7 
The Common Thyme is employed in kitchen-gardens, 
as an aromatic, in the pot-herb collection, and for mede- 
cine; is cultivated ſumetimes as an edging to borders, and 
ſometimes planted in beds, in rows a foot aſunder, by the 
ſame diſtance in the row. | F 

All the ſpecies may alſo be employed to fliverſify the 
fronts of ſmall ſhrubbery-clumps, flower-borders, &c. and 
permitted to grow in buſhy heads : they will have a pretty 
effect. Allow them principally a dry ſoil, and they 
will be of longer continuance. 'The variegated kinds, 
and Lemon Thyme particularly, form a very agreeable 
variety ; the latter of which is very much eſteemed for its 
odoriferous fragrance ; and this, and the Silver-leaved 
Thyme, are alſo ſometimes trained in edgings, and often 
planted in pots, to move occaſionally to adorn any particu- 
They are all e:ſily propagated by ſeeds, ſlips, and parting 

When a large ſupply of Common Thyme is required, it 
may be raiſed abundantly mm ſeed ; which ſow in March 
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or April, in a bed or border of light earth, evenly over 
the ſurface, and rake it in lightly; or, where required for 
edgings, you may ſow the ſeed at once, in a ſhallow drill, 
where the edging is intended. The plants will ſoon come 
up; and in June, you may thin out thoſe in the beds, 
more or leſs, in moiſt weather, planting thoſe drawn out, 
in beds or borders, in rows fix or eight inches diſtance, 
finally to remain; giving proper waterings. 
The other ſorts may alſo be propagated by ſeed ſown in 
beds of light earth, in the ſpring, as directed above for 
the Common Thyme. . | 
Buy ſlipping the young ſhoots, or rooted branches, in the 
ſpring, you may alſo propagate all the ſorts; planting them 
in a ſhady border, where they will readily grow. a 
Likewiſe in ſpring, old plants may either be flipped 
as they ſtand, or taken up and divided into many ſeparate 
rooted ſlips, and planted in beds. Give a good watering, 
and they will ſoon gfÞw in buſhy heads. 1 
All the variegatet kinds, and Lemon Thyme, are princi- 
| pally continued by ſlips, and parting the roots. 
When any of the Thymes are employed for edgings to 
beds or borders, they ſhould be kept regular, by clipping 
them every ſummer, on the ſides and top in moiſt weather. 
_ TILIA, LIAuE-TREE. Of the claſs and order Polyandriz 
monogynia. 5 „„ 
The Limes are handſome, deciduous, ornamental, and 
foreſt-trees, with ſtraight ſmooth ſtems, and regular- 
branching heads, affecting a conical growth; adorned 
with large, heart-ſhaped, pointed, light-green leaves, and 
large bunches of greeniſh flowers; with concave, five- 
parted, coloured cups, and five oblong petals, ſome without 
_neQariums, and ſome furniſhed therewith ; numerous ſta- 
mina, a roundiſh germen, with one ſtyle ; ſucceeded by 
globular, five-valved, quinquelocular capſules, with five 
Toundifh ſeeds. 5 = 
The ſpecies are, | 1 5 
1. TIL IA europæa, or Common European Lime-Tree: 
(Floavers deſtitute of a nectarium, and heart-ſhaped light. 
green leaves.) CE. = 1 
Varieties. 
Common Green-twigged Lime-Tree. 
Ked-tavigged Lime tree; with hairy leaves. 
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er Large-leaved Lime-Jree. 

or Small-leaved Lime-Tree. 

II, Elm - leaued Lime- Tree. 

ne Viariegated-leaded Lime-T ree. 8 EY 

ls, 2. TiL1ta americana, or American Nectariſerous Limes _ 

at, Tree. (Flowers furniſhed with nectariums, and large heart. 

de, fraped deep- green leaves.) ha BE 5 

of Ä — | ” 

in Caroliniana, ) Carolinian Long-leaved Lime-T ree. 

for Theſe trees are ſwift growers, arriving to a conſiderable 
altitude, and proper both for ornament, and for the foreſt- 

the tree collection, to grow to timber, which, being ſoft and 

em white, is proper for various light purpoſes, but not for 


ſtrength. 5 
But the trees have great merit in ornamental gardening, 
to arrange in groves, avenues, and on the boundaries of 
grand lawns; and dropped ſingly, and in groups, in parks, 
or any capacious premiſes. They were formerly in great 
reputation to arrange in rows, hedge ways, ſometimes 
branchy to the bottom, and clipped annually; and ſome- 
times trained with ſix or eight- feet ſtems, and the heads 
fanned in the manner of a hedge ; and ſometimes clipped 
into pyramids, &c. but as they caſt their leaves early in 
autumn, they ſoon appear naked when ſheared : they 
therefore make the fineſt appearance in their natural 
growth, | 

They are expeditiouſly propagated by layers and cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots. Have, for layers, one or more 
young trees cut down near the ground, for ſtools, to pro- 
duce plenty of bottom ſhoots annually, in ſummer, con- 
veniently ſituated for laying in the earth every autumn, 
which, and cuttings of the young ſhoots, planted at the 
ſame time, will root abundantly well for planting out 
the next autumn or ſpring twelvemonth, in wide nurſery- 
rows, to train for final tranſplanting. Train each with 
the leading ſhoot intire, and with a ſingle clean ſtem, 
fix feet high, or more; then permit them to branch out 
upwards, e f 

They may alſo be raiſed by ſeed ſown in autumn, half 
an inch deep; and the ſeedling plants, after one ſummer's 
pres may be planted out in the nurſery, and managed 
a3 above. | 


drill, an inch or two deep. It may either 
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HARDY TREES 


U. : 


T TLEX, Furzt, Gor/e, or Nint. Of the claſs and 
N order Diadelphia decandria. „ | 
They are a fort of evergreen ſhrubs, ſtrongly armed with 
thorns ; employed ſometimes for variety, and. for forming 
defenſive field-hedges ; are thinly garniſhed with ſmall 
obiong leaves, and numerous papilionaceous yellow flowers 
along the ſides of the branches; having two-leaved cups, 
a five-leaved corolla, forming a heart-ſhaped ſtandard, two 
obtuſe wings, and a two-leaved nut, ten diadelphous ſta- 
mina, oblong germen, with a riſing ſtyle, ſucceeded by ob- 
long turgid ſeed-pods. . : 1 
There is but one hardy ſpecies, viz. 5 
Ul Ex europæus, European Common Furze, or Whins. 


(Acute: pointed hairy leaves, and ſcattered ſpines.) 


TR... -- 268 
Cemmon Yellow-flowered Furxe. 
I bite. floavered Furze. 
„VV 3 5 
This prickly ſhrub, growing wild in moſt places, is not 
much cultivated, except a few plants, in. full ſhrubbery 


collections, for variety: it will make a good appearance 
when in flower. „ 4 


It is alſo ſometimes employed for outward field-hedges, 
along the top cr fade of dry banks; the ſeeds being ſown at 
once, where the hedges are dei:gned, in a fingle or double 
trained in 
a regular hedge, by clipping the ſides, and alſo the top, 
when arrived to the proper height, or permitted to grow up 


rough and buſhy. 


hey propagate plenteouſly by ſeed ſown in autumn, 


or ſpring, either in drills, or broad-caſt, and raked into 


the ground; the ſeedlings to be planted out at a year old, in 


the nurſery, or for hedges, &c. 


ULMUS, ELum-Tzxez. Of the claſs and order Pen- 
tandria digynia. | | . RE 

The Elms are lofty-growing deciduous foreft-trees, and, 
for ornament, of exceeding great importance, as moſt 


capital 
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AND SHRUBS: 20 
capital timber-trees ; growing fifty or ſixty, to near an 


hundred feet high; ſome branching uprightly, others with 


large ſpreading heads ; adorred with oval-oblong, ſawed, 


rough leaves, and cluſters of apetalous flowers, on the young 
ſhoots ; having monophyllous, rough, five-parted cups, 


no petals, five ſtamina, and an orbicular germen, with 
two ſtyles, ſucceeded by roundifh capſules, containing one 
roundiſn ſeed. 5 | 5 wh 
The ſpecies are, „ 2 
1. ULuvs campeſtris, Champaign, or Common Elm- 


Tree. (Owvate-oblong, doubly-ſerrated leaves, unequal at 


the baſe.) 

__ Varieties. 35 
Broad-leaved Common Elm. 
Small-leaved Common Elm. 

| Narrow-leaved Corniſh Elm. 

Smooth. barbed, or Wych Elm; with oblong leaves, 
Broad rough-leaved Wych Elm; very broad leaves. 
Smooth-leavid Wych Elm. N 


Dutch Elm; very ſpreading branches, with a rough 
fungous bark, and large rough leaves wy 


 Silkver-triped-leaved Elm. 
| Geld-ftriped-leaved Elm. * 
2. Ur uus americana, American Elm-Tree. {(Oblong- 
ovate, equally-ſerrated leaves, unequal at the baſe.) | 
3. Ur uus pumila, or Dwarf Siberian Elm-Trce, 
( Small-oval, equally-ſerrated leaves, equal at the baſe.) 
Ens are very valuable trees, for all hardy plantations, 


both as ſuperior timber trees, and for ornament, to arrange 
in avenues, groves, woods, thickets, clumps, ſhady walks, 
and in aſſemblage in any running or continued plantations, 
around the boundaries of pleaſure- grounds, lawns, parks, 


&c. or out- grounds; and to plant as defenſive outward 


plantations, againſt the fury of tempeſtuous winds, and 


cutting blaſts ; in all of which, they are to be trained as 


high ſtandards, permitted to aſpire in height, and branch 


out around, according to their natural growth. 


They were alſo formerly in univerſal great repute, for 
forming tall ornamental hedges, either branchy quite from 
the bottom, or ſometimes trained up to ſix, eight, or ten- 


feet ſtems below, and trained hedge-ways above, and ſome- 
times cut into arches, pilaſters, porticoes, galleries, &c. 
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202 HARDY TREES 
in which they often exhibited a grand appearance, being 
peculiarly calculated for thoſe purpoſes. Es 
But, confidered as timber-trees, they claim univerſal eſ- 
teem; and, as ſuch, may be diſpoſed in woods, and in 
ranges, in hedge-rows around the out- boundaries and 
diviſions of fields; or to form ulmariums, in continued 
rows, in out- grounds. 5 
Elms are free growers, and eaſy of tranſplantation, even 
when fifteen or twenty feet high, or more... 
They all proſper in any common foil, not copiouſly wet, 
but thrive remarkably in a good toamy earth, 
The propagation of Elms may be effected with great ex- 
pedition and abundance, by layers and ſuckers, and occa- 
ſionally by grafting. > Mo 
For layers, have in the nurfery ſome young trees, cut 
down to the ground, for ſtools, to produce a large ſupply 
of bottom ſhoots for readily laying in the earth; which 
being performe@ in autumn, they will be well rooted by 
that time twelvemonth, for planting off in nurſery-rows, 
to be trained up with ſingle ſtraight flems, with the leading IM ** 
- hoot entice. : 1 
Suckers from the root may be dug up with fibres in 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, and planted in nurſery-rows 
for training ; or thoſe not well rooted may be bedded in hy 
thick; and in a year, .thoſe that ſtrike root, and grow, 5 
may be planted out in the nurſery. 5 | 
But the deſirable ſorts of Elms are alſo often propagated tl 
by grafting them upon any kind of Elm- ſtocks, performing a 
it by whip-grafting, upon ſmall ſtocks, cloſe to the 
ground, | © 9, 9 n Mt WY 


V. 


ACCINIUM, WrorTLEt-Berky, or CRan-BrrkyY. 
Of the claſs and order OFandria monogynia. | 

They are under-ſhrubby, deciduous, and evergreen \4 

plants, of very humble growth, and ſome trailing on the 

ground; garniſhed with very ſmall ovate and oblong leaves, 

and ſmall bell-ſhaped flowers, with ſmall cups, _ ae 

5 | hollow 
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bellow petal, four-parted above ; eight ſtamina, and a 


roundiſh germen, with a ſingle ſtyle, ſucceeded by globular, 


umbilicated, quadrilocular, many-ſeeded berries, which 
are eatable, and uſed for tarts, &c. in winter. 


The chief ſpecies are, 


t. Vaceixiuu Myrtillus, ( Myriillus, ) or Black Whor- 


tle-Berry, or Bil-Berry. (Angular ſtalls, ovate ſerrated 


deciduous leaves, and peduncles one-flowered.) Grows wild | 


ou * and heaths, in England, &c. 
. Vaccinium Vitis idea, (Vitis idea,) (Vine of 


Idea) or Red Whortle-Berry. (Ob-ovate revolute entire | 


leaves, dotted underneath, and terminal nodding cluſters of 


flowers.) 


3. Vaccinivm album, or White Pennſylvanian Whor- 


tle-Berry. (Ovate entire leaves, downy -" 4 Wh and 


imple peduncles ſupporting two or three flowers. ) 
Vaccinlum zliginaſum, Marſh Wh: rtle-Berry, or 


4. 
Great Bil-Berry-Buſh. {(Ob-ovate, entire, obtuſe, ſmooth 
leaves, ciliated at the baſe, and peduncies Suſtaining one 


flower. ) 


Vaccixiun Oxyeoccos, ( Oxycoccos, J Cran-Berry, or 
Moor-Berry. (Very ſlender creeping roeting ſtalks, and ovate 


revolute entire leaves.) Native of boggy fituations in 
England, &c. 


6. VacciniuM 3 or Wa l Whor- 


tle-Berry. ( Ovate, dagger-pointed, ſmooth, entire 11 


and ſimple fooiftalks ſuſtaining one flower.) 
7. Vaccinium frondoſum, or Frondoſe Whortle-Be 


{ Oblong entire leaves, and flender frondeſe-leafy ſpikes.) 
8, Vacciviuvm corymboſum, or Corymboas- , +40 


American Vaccinium. { Oblong, pointed entire leaves, and . 


an oval corymbus.) 

. Vaccinium liguſftrinum, or Privet-leaved Penn- 
ſyIvanian Whortle-Berry. (Shrubby ftem, leaves oblong, 
and fine-notched ; naked racemes of flowers.) 


10. Vaccinium ftamineum, or Stamineous American 
Whortle-Berry. Leaves oblong entire, 2 peduncles 


, #ne-flowered, and antheræ longer than the corolla.) 


11, Vaccinivm hiſpidulum, or Hiſpid-ſtalked American 
Whortle-Berry. (Stem thread. form, creeping, hiſpid ; leaves 


ovate revolute entire.) 


Theſe are all diminutive plants, of from fix inches, toone 


ar two fees gown; j natives of wild moors, 3 hills, 
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Leaves. 


and boggy and marſhy places in England, and other north- N v ' 
ern parts of Europe, and North-America; producing / 
abundance of ripe berries in autumn, of an agreeable acid | 
reliſh, chiefly uſed for tarts in the winter ſeaſon. V; 
If required in gardens for variety, you may diſpoſe them in 
ſhady ſituations, and other places in the ſhrubbery, &c. Mi” 
near the front. „ „„ = fa] 
They propagate by their creeping roots, and rooting „. 
anches: or you may divide them into ſeparate plants; | 
likewiſe may ſow the berries in autumn, or as ſoon as xk 
obtained. e 2 


VIBURNUM, Wary-Fazrxc-Taxze. Of the claſ; 


and order Pentandria trigynia. | G 
This genus compriſes a fine collection of eminent decidu- WM _.: 
ous, and evergreen ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds; adorn- of 
ed with largiſh cr che; 40 roundiſn and lobated, and ovate | 
leaves, and numerous ſmall bell-ſhaped white and reddiſh ; 
flowers, collected in umbellate, corymbous, and globular MW , 
bunches at the ends of the ſhoots ;- having ſmall five-parted 4. 
cups, a ſmall monopetalous bell-ſhaped corolla, cut in 0 
five ſegments ; five ſtamina, and a roundiſh germen; no | 
ſtyle, but three ſtigmas, ſucceeded by roundiſh red berries, 
one - ſeeded. 5 =» 

It comprehends, beſides the Common Viburnum kinds, 
the Opulus, or Gelder Roſe, and the Lauruſtinus; con- 4 
ſiting of ſeveral deciduous ſpecies, and one evergreen, i **' 
compriſing ſome eminent varieties, OWE * 
The ſpecies ar, _ * 

| Deciduous kinds. | | | 

1. VIBU R NUM Lantana, ( Lantane,) or Common Vi- 

burnum ; Way-Faring-Plant, or Pliant Mealy- Tree. 
(Large heart-ſhaped veined leaves, woolly underneath.) | 
Grows wild in England, &c. | 5 
0 Varieties. _ 
| Broad-leaved Lantana. 4 
Narrow-leaved Lantana; | "= 
Variegated-leaved Lantana. * 1 
2. VIBVR NUM acerifalium, or Maple-leaved Virginia Ml ©” 
Viburnum. ( Lobated leaves, with ſinooth footftalks.) a 
Vi UR NUM prunifolium, or Plum-leaved Virginia oy 


Viburnum. (Roundiſh - oval, crenated - ſerrated /mooth 


4. VieeRsvUM 


ies, 


en, 
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7 V:iruanum mudum, or Naked-Umbelled Virginia 
Viburnum, called American Tinus. ( Spear: e 
entire lea vet, thick and ſhining.) 


ViISUR NUM dentabtum, or Dentated-leaved Vi reinia 
W 


leaves.) 

6. Vißvaxvn Lentage, 7 Lentage, ) or Marginal-Foot- 
ſtalked Canada Viburnum. {(Owvare, fharp-pointed, ſer- 
ratez, thick /mooth leaves, on long marginated foot-ſtalks.) 

7. ViBUuRNUM Caf/inoides, | 
like, American Viburnum, calied Caſſio - berry - Buſh, 
{ Ovate crenated ſmorth leaves, foot/talls keel'd glandleſs.) 


8. Vigurnum Opulus, (Opulus,) March Elder, * 


Gelder Roſe. (Lobated leaves, of three or four ſegments, 
with glandular fort ſtalks, and large fiat and > pra ambels 
of white flowers.) 

Varieties. | 

Common Marſh Elder, with large flat umbels. 

( Opulus reſeum,) Roſe March Elder, called Gelder Roſe: ; 
Jeving large globular umbels., 

 Double-fiowered Gelder Roſe. | 

Lu . Gelder Ro/+. 


E vergreen kinds. 


9. vi BURNUM T7 inus, (Tinus,) commonly called Lau- 
ruſtinus. (Ovate entire leaves, with the ramifications of 
the veins hairy-glandular underneath, and many cymoſe umbels 
of reddiſh flowers, in autumn, inter, ans Jpring ) 

Varieties. 

Narrow-leaved Lauruftinus. 

 Broad-leaved Lauruſtinus. 

Shining-leaved Lauruſtinus. 

Hairy-leaved Lauruſtinus. 

Sitver-ftriped-leawved Lauruſlinus. 

Gold-ftr 122 e ee 


All theſe ſpecies of Viburnum are choĩce ornamental Z 
furniture, for the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-ground 


and ſhrubbery, and all pleaſurable tree and ſhrub planta- 


tions; in which, being diſpoſed in collection, they will 


exhibit a diſtinguiſhable variety, bom? in foliage, and their 
numerous umbels of flowers. 
They 


(Ovate, dentated or toothed. ſerrated, Plaited ; 


” Caſfinordes, ) or C ſſine- 
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Viburnum Lantana riſes fiſteen or twenty feet high; t!:; 
others, from ſix or eight, to ten or twelve feet, or more, 


conſpicucuſly, the deciduous kinds principally in June an; 


Ball-Tree: the Laurnſtinus kinds flowering in autumn, 
Winter, and ſpring, the flowers appear in great profuſie p, 
and beauty, in defance of the moſt inclement weather; 
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They are all of che moderate tree and ſhrub growth: The le 
1 1 


generally forming buſhy heads; and the Lauruſtinus kind 
grow very buſhy from the bottom; all of which flowe 


wine 
4 D. 


July: thoſe of the Oynlus, or Gelder-Roſe, growing 1: ande 


large globular balls, of a ſnowy whiteneſs, have ſingulz 
beauty; and the plant is hence ſometimes called Snow: 


which renders theſe ſhrubs of ſingular value for ornamen: 7) 
They may be diſpoſed in the ſhrubbery, Where F. 
exer required, in any common ſoil, trained generally with (> 
ſingle ſtems below, and permitted to branch out aboy 5 
into full heads: or they may be planted ſingiy in border Hreri 
Sc. cipecialiy the Globular Gelder-Roſe, and the Laufe 
Tukinus; and occaſionally in pots. „„ : w 
The Lauruſtinus is alſo ſometimes trained hedge-way:M 
in plcaſure-grounds, and to cover naked unſightly wal «- 
or pales, &c. RO | | 3 „ J. 
The propagation of all the ſpecies is performed ple 4 
teouſly by layers of the young branches; ſome alſo abur Hund 
dantly by ſuckers from the root, ſuch as the Gelder-Roſe 1: 
and ſometimes the Lauruſtinus ; alſo by cuttings of th OE 
young ſhoots, in the ſoft-wooded kinds; and all the for... 
likewiſe by ſeed, ſown in autumn or ſpring, which in tar 
Lauruſtinuſes, may be ſown in pots plunged in a hoi ge 
bed, in the ſpring, to forward their germination. oy 
VIiNCA, Periwinclte. Of the claſs and order PY - 
Sandria monogynia. . fer 
| They are procumbent, and vprightiſh under-ſhrubbjM.... 
evergreens, for adorning the vacant ſpaces between tre. 
and ſhrubs, in front of ſhrubberies, ſhady walks, &c. ha- pre 
ing, the firit fort, very ſlender trailing-rooting ſtalks, the the 
other ſomewhat erect; garniſhed with moderate, ovate ja: 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ovaliſh, ſtiff, ſhining leaves, all the year MW gi 
and large, {alver-fhaped, ſpreading, blue flowers, produce | 
fingly, having acutely-five-parted cups, a monopetalouM n; 
corolla, tubulous below, and falver-ſhaped, and ſpreading 
Lt] 


above, in five obtuſe ſegments ; five ſtamina, 3 


INS #HRUBS- af 


** fole, with a double ſtigma, ſucceeded by two ſmall, 
"Wcl:indric, acute pods, flled with oblong ſeeds.“ 

- The hardy ſpecies are, | 

Ind. 5 


1. Vixca miror, Minor, or Smaller procumbent Peri- 
wincle. (Procumbent lender flalkts, jpear-fhaped-.vate 


ewes, end flonvers ſingly, on fertflalks.) Grows wild 


Crmmon Blue-flowered. 

3$/hite-flewered, | 
Purple-flowered. : 
Lariegated flowered, 

Double-flowered, 

Silver ftriped-l:aved. 

Gold-ftriped-leawed. | „ 5 
2. VI N cA Mjr, Major, or Greater Upright Blue 


trailing-raoting branches, larger ovate leaves, and large 


Common blue-floawered,- 
White-flozwwercd. —_ 


under buſhes, &c. have an admirably pretty effect, when 
ciipoſed in fimilar ſituations in pleaſure-grounds, between 
ſirubs and trees, or the borders of ſhady walks, or where 


ſurface of the naked ground with a beautiful verdure all 
the year, and flower very ornamentally from April or May, 
Pu tal the end of ſummer. ES 

4 


The Major Periwincle may alſo be trained with an erect 


1 ſem, and buſhy heads, by trimming the ſtraggling ſhoots; 
022 ad diſpoſed as a ſtandard ſhrub: ods = 
EM You may propagate them by their trailing - rooting 
ha' branches, which may be cut off with roots, and planted in 


ol | ; . | 
S, LE the nurſery, or where they are to remain; likewiſe by 
vate layers of the branches, and cuttings of the young ſhoots, 
Ye" which will be well rooted in one ſummer. | 


Dicecia tetrandria, % oa 
This is a ſingular underſhrubby evergreen, of the para- 
Leie tribe, not growing in the earth, but upon other plants, 

ſty le 2 generally 


Periwincle. (Uprightiſh flalk, a foot or two high, with 
ever ſingly on footftalks.) Grows wild in England, &c. 


They being reſidents of woods, and hedge-ſides, and 


required: they will run exceedingly, and overſpread the 


Juces VISCUM, M:sszLTos. Of the claſs and order 
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vided into two trifid lips; two ſhort and two long ſtamina, 
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| generally on the branches of ſoft-wooded trees, commonly 


ſuſpended with its root upward, and the head harging 


down; garniſhed with narrow ſpear-naped, obtuſe, itt 


leaves, and on ſeparate plants, ſmail male ard ſemale 
yellowich flowers, having four oblong calycinal leaves like 
petals, four itamina, an oblong trigonods germen, and 
cbtuſe ſtigma, ſucceeded by globular white viicous berries, 
containing a hearted feed, ripe in winter. 
The chief ſpecies is, 5 

VIscuu a!/bum, White- berried, or Common Miſſeltoe. 

( Spcarſbaped ob tie raves, forked flalk, axillary ſpikes of 


yellow fester. | 


This very remarkable plant is an inhabitant of our woods, 


plan tations and orchards, growing upon the branches of Aſh, 


Hazle, White-Thorn, C1ab, and Apple-Trees, &c. pro- 
duced from ſeed accidentally diſſeminated by the Miſſeltoe 
'Lhruſh, &c. feeding on the viſcous berries, which adhering 
to their beaks, are carried to the adjacent trees, and lodging 
on the branches, are generally waſhed by the rains to the 
under fide, where flicking faſt by their ſoft glutinous pulp, 


the ſeeds contained therein germinate, and plant their 
fibres in the bark, running between that and the wood, 
and ſhoot out with a ſhort robuſt ſtem, and round buſhy 


head. | 
Thus thoſe who chuſe to have this ſingular plant for va 


riety, may propagate it in their plantations, and orchards, 


&c. by procuring the ſeeds in winter, and rubbing them 
on the under fide of the branches of any ſoft-wooded trees, 
ſuch as Aſh, Hazle, Crab, Apple, &c. as above ſuggeſted. 


They will adhere cloſely by their viſcous part, and grow 
in the manner above related. 


VITEX, (Acnus-casTus,) CGASTE-TzEE. Of the 
Claſs and order Didynamia angioſpermia. =o 
It compriſes upright deciduous ſhrubs, of Italy, growing 


to eight or ten feet ſtature, decorated with large digitated, 


or fingered leaves, of from five to ſeven lobes, expanded like 
the fingers of an open hand; and the branches terminated by 
very long whorled ſpikes of bilabiated ringent ornamental 
flowers, having a cylindric quinquedented cup, a ringent, 
or grinning corolla, tubular below, and plain above, di- 


and 


AND SHRUBS. 2003 
anch a roundiſh germen, with a ſlender [iyle, ſucceeded by a 
toandifſh quadrilucular berry, with ſour oval feeds, 


þ 

DN There is only one hardy ſ.ecies, viz. 

as Virtex Agnus- caſh is, ( Agn!5-caftus, Common Agnus- 
;a's Ml caſtus, or Chalte-Tree. (Digitated leaves, With Jawed. 
like Ml lobes, and weriicillate [bikes ** ders. 57 | 

and Variet:es. 

es, Narrows-l. avea ' Aomus-caftus, 


Bread-leaved Agnus-caftus, 
Blue flower e Aons- caſtus. 


Fhite-fleavered Agnus. caſtus. ' 
This is an eminent ornamental ſhrub, for the deeiduous : 
collection i the ſhrubbery, &c. will ſucceed in any common Fi 
foil and ſituation ; and is eaſily propagated by layers, and. 1 
cuttings of the young ſhocts, in tering, which will take Q 7 | 
good root in one ſummer. 1 
VIIIS, The VIS E, or Graye-Vinz. Of the clafs 1 
and order Pentandria monogynia. ? k 
; 


The Vine 1s. a deciduous climber, of ſingular emine en ce, | 
cf the fruit-rree kind, and for variety; with long fexuo 1 
branches and ſhoots, riſing by ſupport to a conſiderable alt 
tude and extent; producing numerous, long, trai! ing, joint- 2 
ca ſhoots extending many feet in length in one ſummer, gar- 
ed at each joint with large, ſimpſe, lobated leaves, being 
moſtly cat in three or five lobes, attended by oppotte cirrhi, 
or climbing teadrits, and cluſters of {mail greeuiſh lowers, 
at the eyes of the ſame years ſhoots, having ſmall quinque- 
dented cups; kve ſmall deciduous petals, five ſtamina, 

aad an oval germen, without any ſtyle, but an obtuſe ſtigma 
the germen ſucceeding to a roundiſh and oval, unilocular, 
ive-teeded, delicious berry, produced in large oblong 
cluſters, called grapes; ripe in July, Auguſt, Septembers 
and October. 

There 1s bat one ſpecies proper to cultivate for its fruit, 
and two or three others for variety, viz. 

1. Vit1s winifera, (Wine-bearing,) S Vi ine, EA 
or Grape Vine. (Large lobated, finuated, naked leaves. * 1 

Varieites of the fruit. 

Early Flack July Grape. 

White Seceet-avater Grape. 


Reel Saxeet Water Grape. it 
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American Vine. ( Hea:t-fhaped, meftly three-lobed, dentated 


grapes, which in moſt of the others are too auſtere and ſour 
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White + Muſcadine Grape. 

Black Muſcadine Grape. 

Black Cluſter Grape. (Hoary leaves, and ſhort cloſe 
bunches of fruit.) 

Black Burgundy Grade, 

White Frankindale Grape. 5 

Black Hamburgh Grape. (Large bunches.) 

Red Hamburgh Grape. (Large bunches.) 

Corinth, or Currant Grape. (Small black berries. ) 

Royal Muſcatine White Grape. — bunches, dividin ? 


In two ſhoulders.) 


White Froniignac Grape. 

 Grifley Frontignac Grape. 
Red Frentignac Grape. 
Black Frontignac Grape. 
Alexandrian White Muſcat Grape, 
Alexandrian Red Muſcat Grape. 

| T hay Grape. (Large and fine.) 
St. Peter's Grape. 93 large bunches oy 


Claret Grape. 
Nalin Grape. 5 
Varieties of the tree. 
Smooth-leaved. 
Hoary: lea ved. 
Parſley-leaved. (Leaves finely divided, ) 
Lariegated-leaved Vine. | 
2. Vitis walfina, or Fox-ſcented Virginian Grape 
{ Heart - ſhoped dentated - ſerrated leaves, naked on both 
des.) . 
Li 2 lacinioſa, Laciniated, or Cut, Parſley-leave! 
Canada Vine. (Duinate, or five-falioled leaves, the faliole: 
multifid, er finely-divided.) © 
"ViT1s arborea, or Tree Pinnated-leaved Carolina 
Vine. (S upra-decompound leaves, with many lateral pinnatei 


feolieles.) 
5 Vir Is Labruſca, (Lebenſfo.) or Ivy-leaved Wild 


leaves, downy underneath.) 


Of the above five ſpecies, the firſt only produces eatable 


for 
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for uſe ; ſo that the Vitis winifera, and its varieties, are pro- 
per for general culture for their fruit: they ſhould be planted 
principally again ſouth walls, having their branches train- 


ed thereto ; and occaſionally alſo in vineyards, in the 


open you in rows, and trained to ſtakes. All the 
other 


grapes, and a ſupply of ſhoots for next year's mother · 


bearers, which producing ſhoots next ſpring from every - 
eye, theſe ſhoots furniſh the fruit the ſame year: for Vines 
ſeldom produce immediate bearing-ſhoots from branches 
more than one year old; and, as the ſame individual ſhoots 


are never fruitful after the ſecond year, a ſupply of new 


bearers muſt be every year retained, and a proportionable 


part of the old wood cut out, to make room for the ſucceſ- 
fional ſupply. ee 


gut as to the Common Vine, it ranks among our choiceſt 
fruit- trees, for the excellence of its rich bunches of grapes, 
principally as deſſert or eating- fruit, in this country; and 
in foreign warm climates, where they ripen the grapes in 


vait abundance, in vineyards, in the open fields, it is of con- 
ſiderable national value, for making all forts of rich wines 


being for this purpoſe planted in open grounds, on ſides 
of hills, &c. in dry warm ſoils, in ſunny expoſures, in rows 


eight or ten feet aſunder by five feet in the row, and trained 


to ſtakes. In the warm parts of France, Italy, and Portu- 


gal, &&. it produces vaſt quantities of Grapes, ripened 


in the higheſt perfection for making wine, for the ſupply 


of molt other parts of Europe. | 
In this northern country, however, the Grapes do not 


always ripen, without every poſſible advantage of ſhelter, 

and full expoſure to the ſun; and therefore require to be 
planted againſt the beſt ſouth walls, at ten feet diſtance, if 
for a full plantation; or in vacant ſpaces between other 
wall-trees; and the branches to be trained either horizontal- 
ly, or upright, as the ſpace of walling admits, ten or ſifteen 
inches aſunder: and as they bear only on the young wood, 
a general ſupply of every year's ſhoots muſt be retained as 
ſuecceſſional bes rers, trained molily at full length the 


greateſt 


cur ſpecies are introduced in ſnrubbery collections, 
for the ſake of variety. : "2 19 
Vines bear their fruit always upon the young ſhoots, of 
the year only, produced from thoſe of a year old; the 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer furniſhing at the ſame time a crop of 


LE Sets Bid: * as | 
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1 1 I greateſt part of the ſummer, and ſhortened, in winters 
1 F 1 pruning, to from three or four, to five or ſix eyes in 
_ length, and nailed in at the above diltances, 
r They are alſo ſometimes trait ed in ſunny expoſed eſpa- ; 
e Hers, aud the branches aranged horizontally, at the diſtance Ot 
4 4 above mentioned; likewiſe in vineyards, in warm dry 91 
1 1 IJ oils, fall to the ſouth lun, or fouth- eaſt expoſure, 10 
tht | 1 Vines :re alſo ſometimes, for variety, trained in half— 
r * ſtandards, with a ſingle flem, two, three, or four feet Wn 
e high, ſupported with a ſtake, and the head ſuffered to 27 
131 1 ih | branch out around ; the long ſhoots being pruned down to 14 
U a few eyes, to keep them from fraggling, and to form * 
1 the head compact and regular. * 
13 Some of the capital Grapes do not ripen in any tolerable ct 
Af perfection in the open air in England, and are therefore te 
often planted in vineries, not-walls, or forcing-houſes, N 
under glaſſes, in order to be forwarded by artificial heat, th 
of fire, or of that and bark- bed heat together; and thereby © 
not only ripened earlier in the ſeaſon, but alſo in a ſuperior W 
degree ef maturity, and richneſs of flavour. * 
Likewiſe, to have grapes as early in the ſuramer as pofli- t 
14 ble, and of an improved degree of richneſs cf flavour, I © 
1 ſome of the choice early forts, and any other defirable 10 
4 | varieties, -: are alſo planted in hot-walls, vineries, &c. in T1 
1 which they may be obtained two or three months earlier t 
1718 than in te open ground, end in higher perfection. - t 
74 Alſo, where there is the convenience of a Pine-Apple W 0 
. ſtove, &c. you may plant any choice kind of Grapes, in a 
0 border, cloſe along the outſide of the front thereof, a yard, t. 
In - or three feet and a half aſunder; tiaining the firſt main t 
io ſhoot of each to a finvle ſtem, ſeveral feet long, in order 9 
10 to its bein g intr duced th: ough a hole, at two or three feet ſ 
1 height, or more, in the front wall, juſt above the flues, if t 
. any, or in the wood- wor k framing, and trained up within- 2 
1 fide under the inclined or Coping glailes; where being per- t 
$4 mitted to branch vut, and trained in reguiar order, they t 
+486 will thrive with the ſame degree cf heat, as 15 requiſite 0 
11 for Pines and other tender exctics; and in winter, towards t 
19% Chriſtmas, and after, deſend that part of the tem which E 
4 is without-fide from froſt, with a wrapping of ſmall hay- 1 
9 bands, mats, & c. and they will produce abundant crops of 
Grapes in high maturity, two or turce months be fore : 
their natural leaſon, 
| Ie Be 
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Meibed of Prepagation. = 
Vines are propagated by layers of the young ſhoots, and 
of the one, two, or three years branches ; alſo by cuttings _ 
of the year-old ſhoots: and both layers and cuttings will 11 


root freely, and form plants in one ſummer's growth. Bal 
The layers may be made in autumn or ſpring. Chuſing = 4þ 
the lower outſide one or two years branches, and making 4: 
an oblong opening in the earth, three or four inches deep, 8 f 
jay the branch or ſhoot therein, a foot or more, lengthways, LE | 


with the top part out of the ground; and peg it down ö 
with a long hooked, or forked ſtick, covering the body 1 
cf the layer with earth, apd ſhortening the long weak top. 
to two or three buds, They will be well rooted by the * 
rext autumn: then cut them from the parent plant; when 9H 
they may be either planted in a nurſery for training a year 1 
er two, or you may plant them at once where they are al- 16 
ways to ſtand; obſerving, if they are now furniſhed witing 
young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, to let the ſaid ſhoots be prunead 14 
to three or four buds, which, in the ſummer following, will 
each produce a ſtrong ſhoot, that muſt be trained at full 
length during the ſummer's growth; and all lateral twigs 
ring therefrom muſt be carefully rubbed off, leaving only 
the main ſhoots; and in winter-pruning, cut each to from 
three to five buds, and manage them afterwards as hereafter 
directed in their general culture. 3 
Cuttings of the young ſhocts may be provided in win- 
ter, or early in the ſpring, before the ſap is in motion, 
tor planting in March and April. Obſerve to procure a 
quantity of cuttings of the ſtrong young ſhoots, of laſt 
ſummer's production, that are firm and well ripened, 
taking principally the lower and middle part of the ſhoots, 
as being the beſt hardened ; cutting them into lengths of 
twelve or fifteen inches long, or about three joints, and cut- 
ting each end near an eye: or the lower cutting may be taken 
off, with an inch of the two-year-old wood at its bottom: 
though, as this is not of material conſequence, you may 
either cut them with or without a knob of the old wood, as 
the ſhoots ſhall happen. 5 = 
Being provided, in winter-pruning cf old Vines, with 
2 quantity of good cuttings, as above, you may either 
plant them directly in a dry warm ground, or lay them 
in a bundle together, in a dry border, with the ends in * 
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earth, and cover them with litter in froſty weather, oeca- 


ſionally, till ſpring; then plant them out ſeparately in Fe- 


bruary, March, or the beginning cf April, both in rows in 


the nurſery, to form rooted plants, for future tranſplauting; 


and others you may plant at once where they are to remain, 
againſt walls, eſpaliers, or in the vineyard way, opening 


the ground for their reception with u {pace ; or make holes 
with a dibble; introducing each cutrin: 
down to the uppermoſt bud. 


Zin che earth, quite 


They will root freely the ſaine ſeaſon, and ſhoot at top. 
Obſerve to leave only the main ſhoot, which train to a 
ſtake, or to the wall, &c. if growing againſt one; ard as 
it will emit ſhoots from all the lateral eyes, they ſhould be 


rubbed off in their early growth, and none left but the 
Principal, or mother-ſhoot, trained up at full length all 


ſummer; and in autumn, when the leaf falls, prune 


it down to two, three, or four buds, according to its 
ſtrength. = = | | - 

Ik̃)he next ſpring and ſummer, they will produce a firong 
| ſhoot from every eye; and, if two or more riſe from the ſame. 


bud, diſplace the weakeſt, leaving only one ſhoot advancing 


from each eye, and train them up regularly to the wall, cr 
eſpalier, at their proper length; being careful to divelt | 
them conſtantly of all fide twigs from the lateral eyes, durivg 


the ſummer ; and if any produce fruit, ſuch ſheots may 
be ſtopped, or pruned at top, in the end of July, to direct 
a greater ſupply of nourithment to the fruit. Continue 
the 8 all cloſe to the wall, during the ſeaſon of their 
growth. —- 5 

Then, in winter-pruning, let each ſhoot be pruned to 
three, four, or five buds ia length, and nailed to the wall, 


Kc. in regular order; and afterwards managed agreeably 
to the general culture of V ines, as below. 5 _ 


Planliug, and general Culture in the Garden. 


For a plantation of Garden Vines, chuſe the beſt ſouth 
end ſouth-eaſt walls, but moſtly full ſouth, for the main 


ſupply; and if any are defigned for eſpaliers, by way of 


variety, fx on the moſt ſunny expoſure; but plant princi- 

pally againſt walls, for the general crops. 
As to ſcil, Vines ſucceed in any good garden-earth ; 
though, where there is choice of ſituation, it is — 
15 | 5 
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able to prefer a light dry warm ſoil, which is more 


agreeable to their nature, and promotes à more early 
growth, and ripening of the Grapes, as well as contributes 


greatly to the richnets of their flavour. Strong and humid 
foils have the contrary effect: ſo that clayey, or any 


ſtubborn moiſt ſoil is improper for Vines, without amend- 


ment with dry light compoſts” _ | | | 
In preparing thoſe parts of the borders where Vines are 
intended, if it is naturally light, dry, and good foil, with 


a perfectly dry bottom, no more is required than prope 


trenching, or digging, one or two ſpades deep. 
But 15 t 


adviſeable to trench in about a foot deep of light materials 


at bottom, ſuch as lime-rubbiſh, chips of free-ſtone, ſcra- 


pings of great turnpike roads, and the like, to drain off the 
moiſture, and keep the bottom dry and warm; and like- 
wiſe either to blend the general upper ſoil with light com- 
poſts, or remove the ſtrong moiſt part, and fill up the ſpace 
with entire freſh light earth, raiſing the border 
or more, above the common level. 


Im making a plantation of Vines, with rooted plants : 


from a nurſery, you may chuſe them of from two or three, 
to four or five years old, and arrived to a bearin 
The ſeaſon for planting is either ſoon after the fall of 
the leaf, or any time in open weather from November till 


March. Have them carefully dug up with their full ſpread. 


of ſhoots, for this is of the utmoſt importance. = 
If deſigned as a continued plantation, againſt walls, 
allow from fix to eight or ten feet diſtance, according to 
the height of the wall ; and if in 
or fifteen feet aſunder. _ | | | 
Then let them be pruned and nailed to the wall; ob- 


ferving, if their heads conſiſt of ſeveral young ſhoots, of 
laſt ſammer, to chuſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt- placed ones for 


training in; cutting out the weak and trifling twigs, and 


| ſhortening each of the remaining ſelect ſhoots, to from three 


or four, to five eyes, or buds: then nail them up regularly 


to the wall, at from ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen 


inches diſtance, for bearers ; that by allowing ſufficient ſcope 
between the branches, you may leave good room to train in 


aext ſummer's bearing-ſhoots, with pgoper regularity, toge- 


he ſoul is of a ſtrong moiſt temperature, it is 


ſix inches, 


ſkates | 


eipaliers, place them ten 
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ther with ſuch as may be required as ſucceſſional bearing- 


wood. Obſerve every year to increaſe the number et 


branches, advancing regularly from near the bottom, till 


they cover the allotted ſpace of walling, Kc. 
Then, in regard to the general culture of full- grown 


Vines, they muſt have a regular dreſſing twice every year; 


that is, a ſummer and a winter-pruning, to retrench irre- 


gular and ſuperfluous growths of each year; and to train 
in annually a ſucceſſional ſupply of every year's young 
| ſhoots, in every part, for the general bearers, as Vines 


bear only on the young yearling ſhoots, which ſhould be 
trained in the moſt abundantly, in ſummer, as the imme- 


diate bearers, and moſtly at full length during that ſea- 


ſon. In winter, thin out the worſt and overabundant, and 


leave a general ſupply of the ſtrongeſt for the next year's 


mother-bearers, and ſhorten each to a few eyes; to make 


room for which, a proportionable ſhare of the former 
| bearers, and old wood, ſhould be annually cut out in 
winter; and each bud of the reſerved young ſhoots will 
produce a fruit-ſhoot next ſummer, furniſhing the imme- 
diate crop of Grapes, each probably from two or three, to 
mix, eight, or ten, or more bunches. | 


But thoſe who require a larger ſupply of fruit, may 
leave the mother-bearers in winter-pruning longer than 
above preſcribed; perhaps with ten, twelve, or more 
buds or joints in length, if the ſcope of walling admits 
of laying them in; though it is generally more eligible 
to prune them moderately ſhort, from three or four, to 
five or fix joints; which will afford nearly ſo many fruit- 
ſhoots, and which will be found ſufliciently abundant, 
as a moderate crop of large well-ripened bunches are ſupe- 


rior to double the quantity of ſmaller, and later-ripened; 
for the fewer the bunches, the earlier they ripen, and are 
of a richer flavour. | ge 


The ſummer-pruning of Vines ſhould be entered upon 
in April, or early in May, and continued occaſionally, 


during the ſummer, to regulate the ſhoots of the year only ; 
and the earlier this important buſineſs is entered upon, the 


greater advantage will derive to the preſent crop of Grapes. 
Vines ſhoot early, and throw out vaſt quantities of ſhoots 


every ſummer, many of them fruit-ſhoots, riſing from — 
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eri ſummer's wood only, and furniſh the ſame year's 


oy (4D and muſt be every where retained. Numerous 


others riſe from the old branches: but theſe are never 


5 fruitful the ſame year; and all the weak ones of them | 
oy mult be diſplaced, ſome ſtrong well-placed ones only r | 


he retained in vacancies. This regulation ſhould be proceede 


if while only in the bud, the better. 


L beginning of May, while the ſhoots are quite young ; and 
© rud of with the thumb all the ſmall weak] y buds, advancing 
> from the old branches every where, except in any vacant 
7 parts below, in which you may retain ſome ſtrong ones to fill 
the ſpace ; carefully preſerving all the fruit ſhoot-buds iſſu- 


of Grapes in the boſom of the young leaves : and, as the 
advance to due length, you muſt train them in cloſe to the 


vancing in the lower parts, either immediate bearing ſhoots, 
or others, in vacant parts; for it is of great importance to 
have young wood always advancing in regular progreſſion 
from the bottom, nes . 1 5 

In a fortnight or three weeks after, run over the Vines 
the firſt regulation, or that have puſhed out fince, eſpeci- 
ally from the old wood, except in vacancics, as before 


all the fruit-ſhoots, which will now diſcover diſtinctly the 
young bunches of fruit; and when they have advanced a 


the mother-branches, not croſſing, but laid parallel beſide 
one another, at equal diſtances. At the ſame time, alſo, 
faſten up any ſtrong well-placed ſhoots, advancing below 
8 in vacancies, whether immediate fruit-bearers or not, to 


the main ſhoots in general from lateral twigs, as they are 
from time to time produced, leavin” none but the mother- 
the boots. Train the whole very cloſe to the wall during the 
ſummer, moſtly at full length, at leaſt till the end of june, 
ots er till July, when you may ſtop che fruit-hoots, about 
the two or three eyes above the uppermoſt bunches of Grapes, 
in order to direct the effectually to the whole 


nouriſhment 


ain Nupon early before the ſhoots advance much in length, an 1 | 


bs. Begin the firſt regulation in the latter end of April, or 


ing from the laſt year's wood, having the embryo bunches | 


wall; being careful always to retain any good ſhoots ad - 


again, and diſplace all weak ſtraggling ſhoots, omitted in 
ſuggeſted ; having the ſame regard as before in preſerving 


foot long, nail them up regularly to the wall, between 


chuſe out of in winter-pruning ; being careful to clear all 
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218 HARDY TREES 
nouriſhment of the fruit, and thereby improve the ſize 


frnit-ſhoots ; though, as we formerly noticed, ſome leave 


of the berries, and magnitude of the bunches. 


Thus continue looking over the Vines every fortnight 
during the ſummer's growth, to redreſs caſual irregularities ; 


ſuch as the replacing any ſhoots that have ſtarted from the 


wall; and to nail along the ſhoots in general, as they extend 


in length: alſo to diſplace all after - ſnoots, and ſtragglers, 
before omitted, together with all lateral twigs from the 


| ſides of the bearers, continuing the whole regularly trained, 


always cloſe to the wall, as before adviſed, all ſummer 
long, to admit the full benefit of the ſun's influence 
equally in every part, to promote the free growth, more 
early ripening, and rich flavour of the Grapes, 

All the operations of fummer-pruning ſhould be attended 
to in time, before the ſhoots run any conſiderable length, 
and particularly before they entangle with one another ; 


which proves of ſingular utility for the good of the fruit. 


__ Likewiſe, if proceeded to in time, while the ſhoots are 
quite young and tender, the buſineſs of diſplacing the 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary growths of the year may be per- 
formed with the finger and thumb, with great truth and 
expedition. © „ 


The winter-pruning you may perform as ſoon as the 


leaf falls, or, indeed, any time from that period, till 


February or March; but the ſooner after the fall of the 
leaf, the better; obſerving to make choice of a general 
ſupply of the beſt- placed ftrong ſhoots of laſt ſummer, 
to retain for next year's mother-bearers, at the diſtances 
formerly hinted : and let all the others be pruned out 


_ cloſe, together with part of the old wood, pruned down 
more or leſs, to the firſt beſt ſhoot they ſupport, or 


long naked old branches unfurniſhed with young wood, 
retrenched entirely to their origin, as ſhall ſeem con- 
venient; for room muſt always be made to train the re- 
quiſite annual ſupply of ſucceſſional young bearing-ſhoots ; 
being careful alſo, as ſuggeſted in the ſummer-pruning 
to retain ſome good ſhoots towards the bottom and lower 


parts, advancing one under another at eligible diſtances. 
Obſerve at the ſame time, that the gereral ſupply of 
| ſhoots now retained, muſt be each pruned to from three 


or four, to five or fix buds, or joints, in length, excluſive 
of the lowermoſt eye, which rarely furniſhes any 


the 
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the ſhoots double the length that is here directed, or more, 


with a view to obtain a larger quantity of bunches of 


Grapes ; but the bunches will be ſmaller in proportion, and 
of inferior quality; a ſhoot ſhortened to five buds pro- 
ducing the ſame number of fruit-hoots, each furniſhing. 


probably, four, five, fix or eight bunches, which are a 
reaſonable quantity, and which will attain greater perfec- 
tion than a larger number, and ſooner ripen. 


As ſoon as the Vines are thus winter-pruned, let the 


whole be regularly trained, nailing them to the wall either 
upright, or horizontally, as the ſcope of walling admits, 
at the diſtances before mentioned, extending them all as 


fraight as poſſible, and equally diſtant from one another. 


'C ulture in Vineyards. 


As to Vineyard-Vines, you ſhould chuſe ſome dry, 


warm, upland, or elevated fituation, of a ſoutherly, or 


ſouth-eaſt expoſure ; or the fide of a moderate riſing ground, 
| of a gradual acclivity, lying well to the ſun, and which 


muſt be previouſly well dug, or trenched; or, if a conſider- 


able plantation, may be ploughed and harrowed, and this 
repeated two or three times from autumn till ſpring ; or if 


for one year, the better, to pulverize and cheriſh the ſoil 
more effectually. 5 


Then being furniſhed with a proper ſupply of Vine- 


p::.nts, either young rooted ones of a year or two old, pre- 


vicuſly raiſed in a nurſery, or cuttings of young thoots, | 
plant them in rows, ſouth and north, ten feet diſtance, 6. 


five or ſix feet in each row. 


If they are rooted young plants, previouſly raiſed in a 


nurſery, as above, and furniſhed with ſhoots, prune each 


ſhoot to three buds ; and if only cuttings, they likewiſe, 
when they have made their firſt ſummer's ſhoot, ſhould, 


at the fall of the leaf, be pruned to two or three eyes. 


In ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot, place down ſome 


ſtakes to each plant; to which train the ſummer's ſhoots, 


keeping them diveſted of all lateral twigs during the 


ſummer, To | 7H 
The next autumn, prune the ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 


mer to three or four buds, extend them along to the right 


and left, to the Rakes, and faſten them thereto, in an aſcend- 
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ing directior, with an equal number to each fide; and 
then dig the ground between the rows. 55 
Continue increaſing the number of branches annually, to 
eight or ten, &c. on each Vine, extended equally to both 
ſides, fixing down additional and taller ſtakes accordingly ; 
to which let them be regularly trained, by tying the 
ſummer ſhoots thereto with baſs ; and in winter-pruning, 
let the general branches and ſhoots be tied along ſecurely, 
at regular diſtances, with oſier-twigs. And when the 
Vines are two or three years old, they will begin bearing, 
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and arrive to a good bearing ſtate in five or fix, and con- 
tinue frunfal many years. | | 


In their general culture, they muſt have a ſummer and 
winter-pruning ; and the ground be dug annually in win- 
ter or ſpring, between the rows, and hoed in ſummer to 


keep it perfectly clean from weeds. 


Begin the ſummer-pruning in May, by diſplacing all 
weak twigs of the old wood; and when the fruit-ſhoots are 
Jong enough, faſten them along to the ſtakes, diveſting 
them of all fide-ſhoots, and extend them in length till ad- 


vanced two or three joints beyond the fruit; then ſtop them 


by breaking them off at a bud; continuing ſome ſtrong 


| ſhoots advancing from below occaſionally ; keeping the 


whole trained tv the ſtakes during their growth, and con- 


ſtantly cleared from all ſtraggling unneceſſary ſhoots, to 
give the fruit every poſlible advantage. 


The ſummer-pruning, if attended to regularly while 
the ſhoots are quite young, may be expeditiouſly performed 
wich the thumb and finger. 

Perform the winter-pruning at the fall of the leaf, ſelect- 
ing the beſt-placed laſt ſummer's ſhoots, cutting out the 
reſt with part of the old bearers in proportion; and let the 
rc{erved ſhoots fer the mother-bearers be each pruned to 

les ar te- 
gular diſtances, 


. 


i ) Apes Nervie.. Of the dab 


and order Hexondria monog ynia-· - 
It conlifts of upright ſucculent evergreens, reſembling the 


_ aloaceous tribe, diſpla; ing a curious ſingularity of growth; 
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riſing with an ere, robuſt, tough, fleſhy, durable flem, 
from two or three, to four or hve feet high, rarely branch- 
ing, but garniſhed with long, ſtiff, fleſhy, aloe-like leaves, 
terminating at top in a large tuft, each ending 1n a ſharp 
ſpine ; and from the centre of the cluſter of leaves, an up- 
right flower-ſtalk, a yard or more high, branching widely 
afound, and adorned with many liliaceous bell-ſhaped 


white and purple flowers, having no cups, fix large oblong 


petals united below, ſix ſtamina, a three-cornered germen, 


with a ſingle ſtyle, ſuccecded by an oblong trigonous tri- 


locular capſule, containing a double ſeries of compreſſed 
ſeeds. EE | : 
Tue hardy ſpecies are, 


-. 


1. Yucca Glorioſa, (Glorisſa,) or Common Adam's- 


Needle, (of Canada and Peru.) (Long broad ftiff leaves, 
with the edges entire, and terminating in à long black ſpine.) 

2. Yucca filamentoſa, or Thready-leaved Virgieia 
(Long narrow ſerrated leaves, emitting 


Adam's-Needie. 
long. ſuſpended threads from their edges. 9 


Thete plants being of a curious growth, and ſingular ap- 
pearance, have great merit for ornament and variety, in all 


collections in the ſhrubbery and pleaſure-ground. Diſpoſe 
them in a warm dry ſituation ; and ſome alſo in pots, to 
move occaſionally to adorn any ccmpartments where re- 
They are propagated by off-ſet heads, from the bottom 
ard fides of the ſtem, in ſpring and ſummer. When 
the off-ſets are detached, from the parent for this purpoſe, 
they being ſucculent, lay them in a dry place about a week, 


till the bottom part is perfectly dried over; then plant them 


in ſmall pots, to have ſhelter one or two winters, or till 
they have {ſtrength ; then turn them out into the full 


% 


ground, 


They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, in the ſpring, in pots 


of light earth, plunged in a hot-bed. 
Z. 


and order Discecia pentandria. 
It ccnfilts of two upright decidugus American and Chi- 


| 6. ne ſe 


FF ANTHOXYLUM, Toorn-Ach Tate. Of the claſs 
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folioles; and the branches terminated by looſe panicles « 


poſed of five-parted' cups, appearing like five oval petal: 


cules's Club,) Common American Zanthoxylum, or Tooth 


ach- Tree. (Rough thorny ſtem, and pinnated leaves.) The 
bark is preſcribed fer the tooth-ach. 


neſe trees, of ten or fifteen feet growth; having a rough bar! 
armed with ſpines, and garniſhed with pinnated and trif 
liate leaves, compoſed of ſpear-ſhaped and ovate lobes, « 


male and female white flowers, on ſeparate plants, com 


fve ſtamina, and five ſtyles, ſucceeded by a III capſule 
containing roundiſh hard ſeeds. 
| There are two ſpecies in our gardens, viz. 

1. ZANTHOXYLUM Clava herculis, (Clava Herculis, Her 


Varieties. 

Narrow ſpear-ſhaped-leaved e 

Broad oval-leaved Zanthoxylum. 
2. ZaNTHOXYLUM trifoliatum, Three- leaved Chinet 
Tooth-ach-Tree: Leaves three-folicled.) 
They are proper for the ſhrubbery, to increaſe the va 
Tiety ; being generally allowed a warm ſheltered ſituation 
and dry ſoil, where they will ſucceed, and exhibit an 
agreeable diverſity. 


They may be propagated by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, i! 


Pots Jun” in the morning ſun all ſummer, and ſhelterec 


in a frame in winter; and in ſpring, if the plants are not 
come up, plunge them 1 in a hot-bed, to forward them 
afterwards place them in the full air till October, when 
remove them under a frame, to have occaſional ſhelte 


from froſt till ſpring ; then pot them out ſeparately in 


March, giving ſhelter from froſt a year or two, and the 
plant them in the full ground. 

| Likewiſe propagate them by layers of the young wood, 
and alſo by cuttings in a hot-bed, and by Fs of the 
root, aſſiſted by the lame means 
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| ſons and methods of plantin 
which, for the moſt part, have 
their reſpective articles. 


APPENDIX 


TO THE 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUB 


PLANTATIONS. 


8 Ti this place we have only to obſerve a few things re- 


lative to the general order of plantations, and the ſea- 
hardy trees and ſhrubs, 


it may be neceſſary to mention a few particulars in this 


place. i „ 8 
Theſe plantations are of three kinds, viz. foreſt- tree, 
fruit-tree, and ornamental. 8 | " 


Foreſt-tree-plantations may be conſidered as eonſiſting 


principally of foreſt- trees for timber, underwood, and for 


ſhelter; for theſe purpoſes the proper forts are pointed oat 
n their reſpective genera, in the general arrangement of 
the hardy tree and ſhrub diviſion, under the following 


heads: e | 
A Ah  Laurus, 
Aſcalus - +. Pinus, 
Betula, | Platanus, 
Carpinus, ,. (= Populus, 
Celis, „ 
| Corylus, - _ Fyrus, | 
3 Cr ategns, i; 7 z Quercus, 
Cupreſſu rt. Salix, 
| | Fagus,. + e 4 Ad | Sambucus, 
| Fraxinus, A's " T axus, 
Ilex, ICE ' Tilia, 
; Jug lans, Ulmus, 


Juniperus, 5 2. / — 
Vor. I. 


—_— 


n fully treated of under 
Concerning theſe plantations, 
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Theſe being the only genera or families of the hardy 
tree diviſion which furniſh foreſt or timber trees; moſt of 
the genera furniſhing differcnt ſpecies, more or leſs, 


ſome few, others numerous, and principally of the large 
tree kind, growing from twenty or thirty, to fifty and 


an hundred feet high, in the ſpecies or different genera; 
they are all proper to plant, both in out grounds for 
timber, and in coppices for underwood ; alſo in parks, 
paddocks, fields, and large pleaſure groundsfor ornament, 
variety, and ſhelter; for the particulars of which ſee the 
reſpective genera as above, where the merits of their ſe- 
veral ſpecies are reſpectively explained. | 
The ſeaſon for plantiug foreſt trees may be any time in 
open weather, from OQober nil March, and, with re- 
gard to the crder of planting, obſerve general.y to have 
your trees of from two or three, to five or fix feet, 
nat much larger; they may be planted ſome in cloſe plan- 


tations, in rows, only four, five, or fix, feet diſtance, to 
admit of thinning, by degrees, every ſeven, eight, or ten, 
years, after the firſt ſeven, till they are gradually thinned 


to ten, fifteen, or twenty, feet aſunder, always leaving 
the moſt thriving to attain full growth at the above dif- 
tance; others may be p'anted ten or fifteen feet diſtance ; 
plant alſo oak, maple, hazel, poplar, alder, birch, and 
other deciduous kinds, in cloſe plantations, for coppice 
wood, to feil every ſeven or eight years. | 

Fruit-tree plantations are formed in gardens, orchards, 


and out premiſes, in ſtandards, wall trees, and eſpalier, as 


already explained under each genera, ſome of which ge- 
nera afford great variety in their reſpective ſpecies with 
regard to the diverſity of fruits: all which are inſerted 
under their proper ſpecies. . | 

They conſiſt of the foilowing : for the Engliſh names 
of which the reader is referred to the reſpective heads. 


Amędalus, Prunus, 

5 Cerylus, 8 Pyr us, 
Craiægus, | Ribes, 
F 46 4. Rutbus, 
Ficus, | | Serbas, 

Juglans, Sambucus nigra, 
Mcſpiln, Vitis. * 
WW, 


Theſe 


E 
S 
4 
e 


cle 


of which furniſh different ſpecies of trees, &c. and in 
ſome the ſpecies are exceedingly prolific in varieties of 
cherry, and apricot, as alſo the Ficus or fig, and likewiſe 


and apple, ail of which furniſh numerous varieties of 
fruit; the Viti, or vine, likewiſe affords varieties of 


per head, in the general arrangement. 


trees, and eſpalier; and the ſeaſon for planting is in Au- 
tumn, at the fall of the leaf, and in the Spring, about 


derate winters almoſt any time in open mild weather, from 
from thirty to forty or fifty feet diſtance; the half ſtand- 
ards from twenty to twenty-five or thirty feet aſunder ; 


the wall and eſpalier trees, from fifteen or eighteen to 
twenty feet apart. J i 


lection of hardy trees and ſhrubs, variouſly diſpoſed for 
the embelliſhment of pleaſure ground, parks, fields, and 


all, or any of the genera of foreſt or fruit trees above- 
above liſts of foreſt and fruit trees, may be conſidered 
of the ornamental kind, or for variety in pleaſure grounds, 
may conſiſt both of ornamental trees and ſhrubs, fo 
greater diverſity in extenſive premiſes. 


daries of pleaſure-groands, lawns, parks, paddocks,” 


larity in 2 leaving generally a ſpace along the 
middle 
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Theſe are the principal genera of the fruit kind, moſt 


their reſpective fruits, ſuch, particularly, as the Amyg- 
dalus Perſica, or peach; the Prunus, conſiſting of the plum, 


the Pyrus communis and Pyrus Malus, being the pear 


grapes; for the particulars ſee each genera under its pro- 


The order of planting fruit-trees is in ſtandards, wall- 


February, March, and to the middle of April, or in mo- 


November till March, &c. planting the full ſtandards 


Ornamental plantations are compoſed of a general col- 


any out premiſes; which plantations may conſiſt both of 
mentioned, in aſſemblage with the other kinds in the 
hardy tree divifion, all of which not mentioned in the 
&c. though, as above noticed, ornamental plantations, 


called, as not being calculated for other uſes; and ſome 
of the foreſt and fruit-tree kinds, becauſe of their 


The order of planting the ornamental is exceedingly 
various, ſome in continued plantations, round the boun- 


fields, &c. the trees planted ſome four or five feet aſun- 
der, others ten or twelve, without obſerving exact regu- 


r a walk or ride, in a winding form, through 
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the plantation for ſhade and ſhelter. In other parts, the 
trees and ſhrubs are diſpoſed in clumps of various forms, 


dimenſions, and directions; in ſome places the clumps 
approach near together, others more diſtant and varied, 
to give the appearance of a ſomewhat natural order: in 
ſome places have large growing trees diſpoſed 1n groves, 
in ſtraight lines, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet 2 
others in cloſe thickets, ſome placed ſingly on graſs 


ground, or in ſmall groups, of two, three, four, or five, 
Kc. together, and ſome planted to form walks or avenues, 
ſo that in extenſive premiſſes, ornamental plantations may 


be greatly diverſified; but in ſmall E have 
only a collection of the beſt moderate ſhrub and low 


Generally obſerve, in planting, to diſpoſe the taller | 


growing trees or ſhrubs more or leſs backward in the diffe- 


rent departments, and the lower growing kinds place 
forward, in a gradual order, having the loweſt neareſt the | 
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| Gardener's Pocket Dictionary. 
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— 


FOR 


THE OPEN GROUND, 


- * 


TS AR 2 


| PLEASURE-GARDEN, FLOWER GARDEN, 


AN D 


KITCHEN-GARDEN, c. 


ERBACEOUS PLANTS compriſe a very confider- 
able part of the vegetable creation ; being ſuch as 


are of the nature of an herb, producing leaves and ſtalks an- 
nually immediately from the root; and whoſe ſtems are but 
of one ſummer's duration, remaining green and ſoft, and 


not becoming woody or durable, but totally periſhing down 


to the root every autumn, ſoon after they have produced 


flowers and ſeed; at which period, in ſome ſorts, the leaves 


alſo periſh, and in other ſorts, root and all, as in the an- 
nual and Biennial tribe. | | | : 


This diviſion comprebends all forts of Flowers, Eſcu- 


| lent and Medical Plants, for the Pleafure-ground, Flower- 
garden, and Kitchen-garden, &c. conſiſting of Perennial, 
Biennial, and Annual Plants, as well of the Fibrous- rooted, 
Bulbous and Tuberous- rooted, 'Tap- rooted, Grumous- 
' rooted, Granulous-rooted, as of the Jointed and Fleſhy- 
rooted kinds, which we are going to particulariſe. 
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rally periſhing, root and top, ſoon after they have lowered 
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The .rbaceous tribe is very diſtinguiſhable from the 
We Kinds, ſuch as trees, ſhrubs, and under-ſhrubs ; the 
ſtems and branches of theſe being ligneous and durable ; 


whereas, in the Herbaceous Vegetables, they always periſh 
annually : the ſame individual ſtems do not live to flower 
again, but are ſucceeded by new ones, either from the re- 


maining old root, as in the Perennial kinds; or from 


en ite new plants raiſed ſrom ſeed annually, as in moſt of 


the Biennial and Annual tribes. | 


PEENXIAL HerBactovs PLanTs, ( Perennials, ) are 
ſuch as are perpetvated by their perennial or everlaſtin 


roots; which being of many years duration, affording alſo 
_ off-ſets for the propagation of the ſpecies, but being moſtly 
annual in ſtalk, ſend up new ſtems every year, in the ſpring 
and ſummer, for the production of flowers, fruit, and ſeed ; 


which being effected, the ſtalks die down to the ground in 
autumn or winter; though ſome particular ſorts, alſo de- 


' nominated Herbaceous Perennials and Biennials, grow 


with abiding ſtems, of two or more years? duration, ſuch 


as Wall-Flowers, ſome Stock-Gilliflowers, Snap-Dragons, 
Kc. as likewiſe ſeveral of the Succulent tribe. However, 
in far the greater part of Herbaceous Perennials, the ſtems 


are only annual. - 8 | 
Under this head are comprehended fibrous, bulbous, 


and tuberous-rooted kinds, &c. increaſing by root-off- 
| ſets, &c. as above ſuggeſted ; and theſe compriſe a vaſt 


number of the Flowery tribe, (by gardeners denominated 


Perennials ;) and alſo many kinds .of Kitchen-garden 


Plants, Medicinal Herbs, &c. | 

The Perennial tribe are propagated by ſeed, root off- 
ſets, cuttings, &c. ſo that, being once obtained by either 
method, they being durable in root, many ſorts increaſe 
or propagate plenteouſly by root-off-ſets, creeping-roots, 
cuttings of roots, rooting-ſtalks, cuttings and ſlips of the 


 flalks, layers, ſeeds, &c. accordirg to the different ſorts, 
as exhibited in treating of the various plants under their 


reſpective genera. 1 


BIENNIAL HER BAcEOUS PLanTs, CZBicunials, are 
ſuch as ſubſiſt but two years, as the name imports; gene- 


and 


mas, 2 


aca „ h4 


as — „ - © % kd — 


11h 


4 of 


ed 


_ mination. | %%% | | 
The Annual tribe compriſe numerous plants, both emi- 
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and ſeeded. Being raiſed from ſeed, &c. one year, pro- 


ducing only a head of leaves that ſeaſon, the next they 


ſhoot up flower-ſtalks, produce flowers and ſeed, and 
moſtly either totally periſh ſoon after ; or, 1f any par- 
ticular ſorts chance to ſurvive till another year, they 


therefore be raiſed every year from ſeed ; for real Biennials 


rarely furniſh off-ſets, &c. for propagation, unleſs their 
flower-ſtalks are cut down early in ſummer, before they 
arrive to flowering, which, in ſome ſorts, will force out 

off. ſets at bottom; and ſome particular kinds will propagate 


by lips, or cuttings of the ſtalks, in ſummer, &c. How- 


ever, the only general method is, to raiſe a freſh ſupply of 


ſeedlings annually, as in Annual plants, 


Biennials comprehend many kinds of beautiful Flower- 
ing plants, eminent Kitchen-garden Eſculents, and Offi- 


ciuals for medicine. 


Axxval Hzxzegovs Plats, ( Annuals, ) ſuch 2s 
ſubſiſt but one year, riſing from ſeed in ſpring, flower and 


produce ſeeds in ſummer, and wholly periſh, root and top, 


in the autumn or winter following: for which reaſon a ſap- 
ply of new plants mutt be every year 1aifed from ſeed ; for 
real Annuals never furniſh off-ſets of any ſort to perretuate 
the ſpecies : ſo that, for raiſing every year's ſucceſſional ſup- 
p'y, we muſt always have recourſe to feed, ſown for the ge- 
neral crops in ſpring; and for ſucceſſional plants of the ſame 
year, of ſuch as are of but ſhort duration, we alſo ſow in 


ſummer and autumn, to continue them through the ſeaſon ; 


though in ſome hardy ſorts, thoſe ſown late in autumn 
abide all the winter in an infant ſtate, and arrive to early 


perfection the next ſprirg or ſummer, a month or two. 
looner than the ſpring ſowings of the ſame year. How- 


ever, for the general ſupply, the ſpring is to be conſidered 


as the principal ſowing-ſeaſon for Annuals of every deno- 


nent Flowers, and many valuable Eſculents of the Kitchen. 
garden, all requiring to be raiſed every year from ſeed ; 
ſome ſown where they are to remain; others, for tranſ- 
plantation, at regular diſtances. 

The Annual Flowering Plants, commonly called ſimply 
Annuals, comprehend a grand collection, producing orna- 


mental 


are then paſt all perfection. A ſucceſſional ſapply muſt 
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mental flowers, conſiſting both of Hardy and Tender An- 
nuals; the hardy kinds being ſuch as will grow from ſeed 
In the open ground; the tender kinds, ſuch as require to 
be raiſed and forwarded in a hot-bed, in the ſpring, till 
they obtain a little ſtcength, and the ſeaſon becomes warm; 
and then planted out, ſome in borders, and others in pots, 
placed alſo in the open air, to grow to perfection, and 
ri pen their ſeeds. = . Eg 


 Finrovs-RooTED HEerBActous PLAN TS, are ſuch 
Whoſe roots are compoſed wholly of a number of radicles, 
or ſlender fibrous parts, and may be faid to be the moſt 
common ſort of root to numerous Herbaceous Plants. 
Theſe include thready fibrous roots, fleſhy fibrous roots, 
creeping roots, ſpreading roots, branching roots, deep- 
ſtriking roots, horizontal roots, &c. = 


Burzous-RooTED HERBAcEOUS PLaNnTs, compriſe 
ſuch as have roots formed of a round or ovaliſh bulb, as in 
the Onion, Tulip, Lily, &c. conſiſting, ſome of tunicated 
or coated bulbs, formed of ſeveral tunics involving one 

another, as in the Tulip and Onion aforeſaid ; others, of 
ſquamoſe or ſcaly bulbs, as in the White Lily, Orange 


Lily, &c. conſiſting of many fleſhy ſcales, lying over ano- 
ther, imbricatim. 


TugkAOus-ROOTED HEerRBACEous PLANTS, conſiſt uf 
thoſe which have their root formed of one or mere thick 
ſolid fleſhy knobs, or tubers, ſome roundiſh, oval, oblong, 
and others irregularly-knobbed, compoſed either of one 
ſingle tuber, or ſeveral collected into a head. Examples of 
the 'Tuberous-rooted tribe are the Potato, Jeruſalem Arti- 
choke, Peony, Anemone, Orchis, Filipendula, Bulbous 
Fumitory, Hemerocallis, Turnep, and others which have 
their root of a fleſhy knobbed form. . 


= Tar-rxooOTED HEN BAcEHOUS PLaNTS, are ſach as have 
a thick, fleſhy, tapering, or tap-ſhaped ſhoot, running down 
perpendicular, as in che Carrot, Parſaip, Radiſh, &c. 


Gr uMOUS-TUBEROUS-ROOTED HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


have their roots compoſed of many ſmall, oblongiſh, fleſhy, 


| kernelly- 


ke! 
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kernelly-like, knobbed parts, all connected at top, and ter- 
minated below? in fibres, ſuch as the Ranunculus, &c. 


: 
Granvious-xooTED HerBactous PLanTs, have 


roots conſiſting of many minute granulous knobs, like 
grains of corn, cluſtered w__ — in White 
—— 1 : 


JoinTED-ROOTED HerBactous PLaxTs, have a long- 


iſh thick root, 3 at equal . as in — * 
Seal. | 


FizSnr-KooTED HERBAcEOUSs PraxTs, have roots 
compoſed of large fleſhy fangs, as in Aſphodel, Lily, &c, 


| A. | 


A CANTHUS, Braz's-Bazren. Of the cla and 


order Didynamia angio/permia. 
A genus of herbaceous fibrous-rooted perennials, of tall 
growth, natives of Italy and Syria ; adorned with large, 


elegant, oblong-jagged, ſcalloped, and lanceolate, thorny 
and ſmooth leaves, and upright ftalks, three or four feet 


high, terminated by ſpikes of monopetalous, ringent-unila- 
biated three-cleft lowers, with two long and two ſhort ſta- 


mina, and one ſtyle; ſucceeded by rounaiſh bilocular cap- 5 


ſales, having two oblong fleſhy ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 


1. AcAxrTHus pinaſus, Thorny waned m ” 


Acanthus. (Large pinnatifid-jagged ſpinofe leaves.) 
2. AcanTHvus pinefſimus, Moſt Spinous Acanthus. 
{ Leaves pinnatifid, moſt thorny.) 


3. AcanTHus mollis, Soft, or Smooth Scalloped-leaved 
Italian Acanthus. ( Large fin wated-ſcalloped ſmooth or thorn- 


1% leaves.) 


4. AcanTavs dioſcoridis, Dioſcorides's Intire-leaved 


Acanthus, (of Mount Libanus.) Lanceolate entire leaves, 
ith FP margins. ) 
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ern Milfoil. 


2:3 HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, = 
They are eligible furniture for large flower-borders, and 


to arrange between ſhrubs, &c. and are * e by ſeed 


in the ſpring, in a bed of common eart by ſlipping 
the roots. 


ACHILLEA, Mitre 1 &c. 
and order & S,ngenefia polygamia ſuperflua. 
It compriſes many herbaceous fibrous-rooted perennials, 


with pinnated, pinnatifid, lanceolate, and finely-cut di- 


vided hoary leaves, and upright ſtalks, from half a foot to 
one, two, or three feet high, terminated by umbellate and 
corymbous cluſters of numerous ſmall compound flowers, 
compoſed of oval imbricated general cups, containing each 
many tubular hermaphrodite in the diſk, and flat fe- 


m le florets in the circumference ; having, in the former, 


five ſtamina, and one ſtyle; in the latter, no ſtamina; 
ſucceeded by ſeeds, both in the hermaphrodite and female 
florets, reſting naked in the receptacle. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. AcniLLEa Mille — (Millefolium, ) ese 
Mitfoil, or Yarrow. (Upright furrowed ftalks, and finely- 
twice-pinnated naked * cut into linear . ns len- 
rated. 5 

Varieties. 

Common WV Vite-umbelled Milfail of the 7 

Purple-umbelled Milfoil. 

Fariegated Milfoil. 

2. ACUILLEA tomentoſa, Hoary Mitfoil, of Narbonne 
and Tartary. (Pinnated hairy downy leaves, with linear 
indented pinne.) 

ACHILLEA 3 7 Clavennæ, or Silvery- 
leaved Auftrian Milfoil. ( Laciniated, or finely-cut-jagged, 


plane, obtuſe, hoary leaves.) 


4. ACHILLE a ſantolina, Lavender-Cotton-leaved Eaſtern 


Milfoil. /Dentated briſtly leaves, with the denticula avul- 


| ſhaped, entire and reflexed.) 


ACH1LLEA abrotanifolia, Southern-wood- leaved Eaſt- 
( Pinnated ſupra-decompeund heary leaves, the 
Segments linear, and ſtanding remote.) 

6. ACHILLEA macrophylla, Macrophyllous, or Long- 
leaved Alpine Milfoil, { Pinnated, cut-ſerrated, plane 
leaves, the ou:maſt largeſti coadjoined: ) 

7. ACHILLEA 


Of the claſs 


um b. 


es on AR. F*% a>. ATT. 
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7. AcaitLEa pubeſcens, Downy Eaſtern Milfoal. ( Pin- 
nated leaves, with lanceolate cut ſawed folioles, woolly un- 


neee : i | | | 
8. AcHILLEA falcata, Falcated, or Bowed-leaved Eaſt- 

ern Milfoil. Linear, dentated, obtuſe, plane leaves; the 

denticles notched. ) 1 : 


9. ACHILLEA nana, Dwarf Hoary Alpine Milfoil. 


( Pinnated, dentated, moſtly-hairy-fhaggy leaves, and glome- 


rated flowers umbel'd. 


10. ACHILLEA mnobilis, Noble, or Sweet Helvetian 
Milfoil. { Doubly-pinnated obtuſe leaves, the lower ones 


naked flat, the upper ones downy, and convex corymbous 


fower, crowded.) 


11, ACHILLEA cretica, Cretan Downy Mil foil. ( Linear 


leaves, with roundiſh imbricated pinnæ, and downy ftalk.). 
12. ACHILLEA odorata, Odoriferous Spaniſh Milfoil. 


( Doubly-pinnated, oval, nakediſh leaves, and level-topp'd 
corymbous flower.) \ : 


13. ACHILLEA Prarmica, (Ptarmica,) Common Sneeze- 


wort. (Lanceolate pointed ſharpiy-Jawed leaves, and white 
—_— | | OD 
Varieties. 
Single-floawered. 
Double-flowwered. 


14. ACHILLEA Ageratum, ( Ageratum, ) Sweet Maudlin. 


( Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe, acute-/awcd leaves; white flowers.) 
15. ACHILLEA alpina, Alpine Maudlin. {(Spear- 
Haped indented-ſrrrated leaves.) ES RT 
Theſe Perennials are employed to diverſify the borders 
of the pleaſure-ground, where they will effe& an agreeable 
variety in their different foliage, and will flower abundant- 
ly in ſummer, in conſpicuous white and yellow umbels, 
The laſt three ſorts are alſo cultivated as medicinal plants. 
They are all eafily propagated by parting the roots, by 
ſlips and cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer, and by ſeed in 
the ſpring, in a bed or border of light earth. | 


ACNIDA, VisGinia Heme. Of the claſs and order 


Dioecia pentandria. 


An herbaceous tall-growing plant of North America, 


with * omen, and male and female flowers, on diſtin& 
© The 


plants; having five _— two ſtyles. 
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Virginia Hemp. 
ted by ſeeds, lips, &c. 


BAN E. 


| 2 with upright ſtems, from half a yard to five or 
fninely- divided multipartite and palmated multifid-fin- 


gered leaves, of many 
corolla compoſed of five irregular diſſimilar petals, the 


gular ſeeds. 


and marked with furrowed lines. 


 Monk's-Hood. ¶ Muliiparted leaves, with long linear /i; 
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The ſpecies is, | 


Acx1Dpa cennabina, Hemp American Acnida, called 


It is admitted in ſome gardens far variety, and propaga- 


ACONITDM, CAconite, } Moxx's-Hoop, or WoLF's- 
Of the claſs and order Polyandria trigynia. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral tall-growing, herbaceous, 
tuberous-knob-rooted, flowery perennials, natives of the w 
Alps of Switzerland, Lapland, Siberia, Tartary, Italy, 
America, &c. remarkable for their poiſonous quality; 


eet high; ornamented with large laciniated, or 


nervous lacinia, or ſcgments, 
and terminated by long elegant ſpikes of hood-ſhaped, 
blue, yellow, and white flowers; having no cups; z 


upper one formed like a hood, covering the other parts; 
numerous ſtamina, three or five germina, and ſtyles ; ſuc- 
ceeded by the like number of unilocular capſules, with an- 


The ſpecies are, 5 3 + 
1. AcoxiTum Napellus, « Nepellus, ) or Early Blue Aco 
nite. (Leaves cut into many linear ſegments, broadeſt abow. 


Varieties. 
Blue-flowered. 
White-flowered. 
| Roſe-coloured-flowered. | 
Variegated blue-and-white-floawered. . 
2. AconiTuM Cammarum, (Cammarum,) Greate 
Violet Monk's-Hood, of Stiria. (Leaves divided int 
auedge-ſhaped cut acute lobes, and large wiolet-coloured flow 
ers, with moſtly five ftyles.) ER ' | 
Vaneties. mM. 
Purple-flowered. £08 
 Blue-purple-flowered. 5 
3. AConiTUM fyrenaicum, Pyren 


æan Fennel-leave 


ments incumbent, lying over one another, raggedifþ.) 
4+ ACONITUM variegatuem, Variegated Italian Monk” 
| | O00 
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Hood. (Multifd leaves, With the Segments half cut through, 
Ned broadeft above.) 
5. ACONITUM Ly coctonum, (Vcodenum;) Poiſonous Yel- 
low Aconite. ( Paimated multifid hairy leaves.) | 
age 6. AconlTUM uncinatum. Hooked. flowered Philadel- 


„ phian Monk's-Hood. Multilobed leaves, of three, five, 
, or more principal lobes, and the hocd of the flower having the 


wo long-hooked, and the baſe extended.) 5 
: the . AcoxniTuM Anthira, ( Anthora, ) Salutiferous, « or 


* Wholeſome Yellow Monk's-Hood. Leaves divided into 
ry „any narrow laciniæ, and > nog — Ave Fs 9 
W Varieties. 

Telloxu-floavered. 

White-flowered. 


All theſe perennials ar are proper furniture for the ornament 
of the pleaſure-ground, in large compartments, ſhrubberies, 


Ware remarkable fer their malignant quality, proving a 


| noxious, though the Aconitum Anthora is ſaid to be whole- 


the other ſpecies. _ 
Ac They are all eaſily propagated by parting the roots, 


3 of which the leaſt bit will grow; and by feed ſown in the 


ſpring in the common ground. 

ACORUS, (Calamus arematicus,) Swarr-Ruzmn. or 
the claſs and order Hexandria monogynia. 

An aquatic odoriferous perennial, an inhabitant of 
ditches and watery places ; having thick jointed roots, 
long narrow leaves, and ſpadiceous ſpikes of ſmall flowers, 
breateſſf uigonous germen, (no ſtyle,) ſucceeded by a triangular 
" Wi three- celled capſule, with oval ſeeds, 

d flow The ſpecies is, 


Acoꝝ us Calamus, ( Calamus, ) Cale Aromaticus, or 


Sweet-Ruſh. 


Plant it in a moiſt ſoil, or watery ſituation ; and propa- 


gate it by ſlipping the roots. 

6 ACTAA, HerB-CHrIsTOPHER, or Baxz-Brnzies. 
ear / Of the claſs and order Polyandria monogynia. 

lonk' Tall- growing, fibrous-rooted, flowery perennials; riſin g 


Hoc with upright ſtalks, from two to three or four feet high; 


2 2 lag 


&c. their finely-divided foliage, and long ſpikes of flow- 
ers, afford a conſpicuous variety; but moſt of the ſorts 


deadly poiſon. The effluvia of the flowers are hkewiſe 


ſome, and is accounted an antidote to the poiſon of all 


without cups; fix concave petals, fix ftamina, and a 
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with one ſtyle, ſucceeded by globular, unilocular, four- I (7 
ſeeded berries. 
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large compound-branched leaves, dividing by threes to 
about twenty-ſeven diſtinct foliola ; and long terminal en 


ipikes of numerous ſnow-white flowers, with four-leaved I ©- 


cups, four obtuſe petals, many filaments, an oval germen 


The ſpecies are, | - 
1. AcTAa /picata,Spiked European Herb Chriſtopher, Ja 
( Ovate ſpikes of flowers, ſucceeded by berries.) 


Vanities. „% ᷑ Ts tu 
(Nigra, Black berried Spiked Herb Chriſtopher. fo 
Alba, ) White-berried Spiked Herb Chriſtopher. tx 


2. AcræA racemo/a, Racemoſe Long-Spiked Ameri- th 


| can Herb Chriſtopher, ( Long race mou, ſpikes of flowers, bo 


and dry unicapſular fruit.) - 
3- AcræA Cimicifuga, (Cimicifuga, Paniculated Si- 2 
berian Herb Chriſtopher. ( Paniculated cluſters of flowers, i 


and quadricapſular Fruit. 7 See alſo CimicirFuca. tif 


All theſe plants are proper ornamental furniture for the] bit 
large compartments of the pleaſure- ground, ſhady borders, Pa 
ſhrubberies, &c. where they will exhibit a fine variety in 
their branched leaves; and floxer conſpicuouſly in June {cc 
and July. They are raiſed from ſeed, . and occaſional 
root- off: ſets. „ C | 

ADONIS, Fros-Apoxis, Birv's-Exs, &c. Of the H 
claſs and order Pelyandria polygynia. NS 

It compriſes annuals and perennials, of buſhy growth, be 
from a foot to half a yard or two feet high, very branchy 
from the bottom, garniſhed with -multifid finely-divided i th 


leaves, and the branches terminated by red and yellow 


flowers ſingly ; having five-leaved cups; from five to eight, 

twelve, or fifteen petals; numerous ſtamina, ard many 

germina collected in a head, ſucceeded by an obtuſe ſpike 

of naked ſeeds. I By - 2M 
The ſpecies are, | : 

Co ( Annual kinds.) 

1. Anonis autumnalis, Autumnal Red Annual Adonis 

(Red flowers, having eight petals, and almoſt cylindric ſced- 

Spikes.) | 4 | 5 
2. Apon1s eftivalis, Summer Yellow Annual Adonis, 

(Flowers ba ving five petals, and oval ſeed-ſpikes.) 2 


(Perenniali. 
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4 ( Perennials.) EY To 
3: Aponis wernalis, Vernal, or Spring-flowering Per- 
ennial Adonis. {Large yellow flowers, with twelve petalt, 
and cval feed-ſpikes.) | | : 


Abox is apennina, Apennine Perennial Adonis. 


( Large yellow flowers, of fifteen petals ; and oval ſeed- 


ſpides. ) 5 | 


They flower in ſpring, ſummer and autumn: the Annu- 
al kinds, if ſown in autumn, flower early the next ſummer; 
but, if ſown in the ſpring, do not flower till towards au- 


tumn, eſpecially the firſt ſpecies. All the ſorts are proper 


for the decoration of the flower-compartments. Sow the 


two annual ſorts in patches, in ſpring or autumn, where 
they are to remain; and propagate the perennial kinds 


both by ſeed for tranſplantation, and by root-ott-ſets. 
ADOXA, Hortirow-Roor. Of the claſs and order 
Octandria tetragynia „„ | 
A low tuberous coted perennial, riſing with ſmall, mul- 


tifid, muſk-ſcented leaves; and ſtalks five or fix inches 
high, terminated by ſmall monopetalous, four or ſive- 
parted, white flowers, with eight ſtamina, and four fiyles, 
ſueceeded by round quadrilocular berries, having four 


feeds. 
The ſpecies is, 


Avoxa Mejcbatellina, (Meſchatellina,) Moſhatel, or 


Hollow- Root. 


Plant it in the front of borders, mofily in the ſhade, and 


between fhr- b: it is propagated by root-off ſets. 
8 nd: Wy, BasTARD money. Of 
e claſs and order Syngenefia polygamia ægualis. 55 
This conſiſts of . 3 of 
America; growing with upright ſtalks, fro. three or four 
to fix feet high ; adorned with oval-heart-ſhaped, and oval 
leaves; and terminal bunches of compound white flowers, 
having an oblong ſcaly general cup, containing many tu- 
bular hermaphrodite florets, with five ſtamina, and one 


tyle ; ſuccceded by angular ſeeds placed on a naked re- 


ceptacle. . 
The ſpecies are, 
1. AGERATUM altifimum 


and alternate flowers.) 


„ Talleſt Perennial Canada 
Ageratum. (Smocth ftalks, ovate - beart- Saped rough leaves, | 
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diviſions, containing angular ſeeds. 
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2. AGERATUM Conyzoides, [ Conyxoid s,) or Conyza- 


like, American Annual Ageratum. (Hairy falks, and 


oval leaves.) | 3 | 
They are proper to adorn the pleaſure-ground. The 


firſt fort is the moſt noted. It is propagated by ſeeds, and 
| Parting the roots; and the Annual fort is raiſed from ſeed 


in a hot-bed, in the ſpring, and in May or June planted 
out in the borders. Ng, „ 
AGRIMONIA, Acrimoxny. Of the claſs and order 


Dodecandria dygynia. | „ | 
It compriſes three upright perennials, for variety, and 
_ medicinal plants, growing with annual ftalks, from half a 
yard to a yard high ; garniſhed with winged and ternate 
leaves, and terminal ſpikes of ſmall flowers, with cups 


five-dented, five plane petals, twelve ſtamina, and two 


ſtyles, ſucceeded by two roundiſh ſeeds in the calyx. 


The ſpecies are, SD 
1. AGR1MONIA Evpatoria, ( Eupateria, ) Common Of. 
ficinal Agrimony. (Pinnated ſtem- leawes having the ter- 
minal folicle furniſhed with a foctftalk, and hiſpid fruit. 
2. AcRIUONIA repens, Creeping-rooted Eaſtern Agri- 


mony. ( Pinnated ſtem-lraves having the terminal foliole 
eile, and Liſtid fruit.) 5 | 


3. AGRIMON1a Agrimonoides, ( {grimonoides, ) Three- 
leaved Italian Agrimony. (Ternate, or three-folioled ſtem- 


leaves, and ſmooth fruit.) 


Introduce them in large borders, and fronts of ſhrubbery- 


clumps, &. for variety and ornament. They may be 
| propagated by ſeed, and abundantly by {flipping the roots. 


©  AGROSTEMMA, Rose-Cameion. Of the claſs and 
order Decandria pentagynia. | 


Conſiſts of ornamental flowering perennials, biennials, 


and annuals; growing with a buſhy tuft of hoaryiſh oval 
leaves, and upright ftalks, from about a foot, or half a 


yard, to two feet high, divided into many branches, ter- 

minated by large, ſpreading. red, crimſon and white flow. 

ers, with tubular, one-leaved five-parted cups, five broad 

expanded petals, ten ſtamina, and an oval youu with 

five ſtyles, ſucceeded by oval unilocular capſules, of five 
The noted ſpecies are, | © 

1. AGROSTEMMA Coronaria, ( Coronaria,) Compares 

& . 1an 
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Italian Agroſtemma, or Common Roſe-Campion. (Hoary, 
ovate-lanceolate, whitiſh leaves, and coronated ſawed petals, 
end notched.) 7h | | | 
Varieties. | Os - 5 
Single Pale-red-fioavered Roſe- Campion. 
Deep red fie were Roſe- Campion. 
White-flowered Reſe Campion. 5 
White and Red-flowered Raſe- Campion. 
Double Large Crimſon-floavered Reſe-Campion. OT 
2. AGROSTEMMA, Flo, Jovis, ( Flos-Jovis, ) Jupiter's 
Flower, or Mountain-Roſe- Campion. ', 
and red flowers, with emarginated petals.) 
Theſe plants are elegant furniture for all parts of the 
pleaſure-ground : but the Common Roſe-Campion, and 
varieties, are the moſt noted ; of which the double kind 


has ſingular beauty, in the largeneſs of its flowers, ard 
| plentitude of the petals, in many ſeries. 


All the ſorts being ſomewhat cf a biennial na- 


ture, you ſhouid raiſe ſome annually from ſeed, fown in 


the ſpring, or autumn, in a bed of common earth; and 


thence plant them in the borders: but the double kind can 15 
only be propagated by flipping the off-ſets of the head 


and root in autumn; by which it may alſo be continued 
in a perennial ſtate. : 


gymnoſpermia — | | | 
Low herbaceous biennial and perennial flowery plants, 
for variety; growing from five or fix to ten or twelve 
inches high, with oboval, oblong, and obtuſe leaves, and 
terminal whorled ſpikes of many ſmall, tubular, blue, 
purple and white flowers; having monophyllous five-point- 
ed cups, a monopetalous corolla, with a long, in curved, 
bilabiated tube, two long and two ſhort ſtamina, four 


germina, terminating in a ſtyle, and ſucceeded by four 


naked feeds. 
The ſpecies are, „„ 

1. AjuGa reptans, Creeping Bugle. (Creeping-rooiing 
ſhoots, and obcvate leaves.) | TERS e 
, | | 

Blue flowered Creeping Bugle. 
 White-flowered Creeping Bugle. | 
Purple-flowered Creeping Bugle. 5 
2 AzuGa pyramidalis, Pyramidal Swediſh Bugle. 
1 | Tetra genou⸗ 


( Hoary leaves, : 


AJUGA, BucLe. Of the claſs and order Didynamia 
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(Tetragonous pyramidal ſpikes of blue flowers, aud larger 


radical leaves.) 


3. AjuGa orientalis, Eaſtern Inverted Bugle. ( Oval 


iodented leaves, and reſupine inverted firwers. ” © 


Varieties. 
White flower'd Enftern inverted Bugle. 
Blue floavered Eajiern Inverted Bugle. 
4. AJuGa genevenfis, Geneva Downy _ M7 Obleng 


downy leaves, and hairy 63 J 


-- Vanenes.- 

4 leſb- coloured. aauered Geneva Bugle. 

 White-flowered Geneva Bugle. | 

They moſtly emit trailing-rooting ſhoots, and may be 


diſpoſed towards the front of borders, and ſhrubbery- 
Nm where they will flower early in. ſummer, furniſh- 


ng ripe ſeed, by which they may be raiſed abundantly 3 : 
o by the rooting-ſhoots, and root-ofi-ſets. 
ALCEA, HotLYSock, or Ros E-MALLIOW. Of the 


_ claſs and order Monad:iphia polyandria. 
A genus compoſed ot tall-growing moſt elegant flowery 
diennials and perennials ; with long thick- branched roots, 
ſe ding up many large roundiſh-angulated, and palmated 


leaves, and between them large up:ight ſtems, one, two, 


or three yards high; decorated with leaves, and very large 
fl wers of various colours in the varieties, forming a long 


ſpike from the middle upward ; having each flo» er two 
monophyllous, five and ſix-parted cups, a corolla of five 
large expanded petals, numerous monadelphous ftamina, 
united below in a column, a round gera-en, and ſhort 


ſty le. ſucceeded in the germen by a round, depreſſed, aril- 
| lated, multilocular capſule, each arillus having one large 


compreſſed ſeed. 
lhzhe ſpecies are, 
1. Al ck reſea, Roſe-Mallow, or Common Oriental 


Holiyhock. (Large, roundiſp. * leaues. ) 


Varieties. 

Reje colour: a flewered Reſe-Mallow,. 

Whit. flexwered Reje- Matlow. 

Red flowered Reſe-Mallow. 

Flaming red flowered Roſe-Malloxw, 
| Blackifu-red- flowered Reſe-Malloau. 
Puri -fleacered R.ſe-Mall au. 

Flaſo- coloured. focuered R * 
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Pale-yelloau- foavered Raſe-Malloau. 
Deep-yellow-flowered Roſe-Mallow. 

Varic ated-fioxver 2d R:je-Mallow. | 
Deuble-fiowered Reje-Mallcaw, of all the above colours. 
2. ALCEa Acifelia, Fig-leaved Oriental Holly hock. 

Divided. palmated, cr hand-ſhaped leaves.) | 
There are ſeveral varieties, of the ſame colours as the 


firſt ſort. 


3. ALcea cbinenſs, Chineſe Carnation - Hollyhock. 
(Smooth flalk, roundiſb leaves, and beautiful * 


flowers, like a Carnation. ) 


Theſe plants, being moſtly of majeſtic growth, make a 
grand appearance when in flower; particularly the doubles, 
which have ſingular elegance. The two firlt ſpecies gro 
with ſtrong ſtems, fix, eight, or nine feet high, and ſucceed 


any where; and the third has ſlenderer ſtalks, from three 


to four or five feet, and is tenderer than the other two. 
The firſt and ſecopd ſpecies are eminent furniture for all 


parts of the pleaſure-ground, large flower- borders, &c. 


rife from ſeed one year, and the next, hct up to talk, | 
producing flowers and feed. The ſame ſeed produces both 
fingle and double- flowered plants, and the ttaiks decay in 
autumn; but the rot being pere nial, new ſtalks rife in 
the ſpring ; ; though they rarely flower in ſuch perfection as 
the one or two-year-old plants, of which it is proper to 
raiſe a freſh ſupply from ſeed annually, or every two or 


three vears. 


The Chineſe Hollyhock is but lately introduced into 
England : it produces moſt elegant flowers, of a delicate 
appearance; and tie plant is both of an annual and bien- 
nial nature; as, being raiſed from ſced in the ſpring, it 
will ſhoot up to flower the ſame year; and the plants, if 
protected from froſt, will abide by the root, and produce 
flowers the following year. 

They are all propagated by ſeed ſown 1 in the ſpring, | 
March or April, in a bed or burder of common earth, in 
Mallow flat drills, half an inch deep: but it is alſc proper 
to raiſe ſome of the third fort in a hot- bed, to forward 
them to earlier flowering in ſummer; others ſow in 
warm border: and when the plants of all the ſorts have 
two, three or four leaves, plant thoſe of the firſt two 3 
in nurſery-rows, a foot aſunder, till autumn; then plant 


| them 
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them out finally: but you may plant the third alſo both in 
nurſery-beds, for a month or fix weeks, and at once 
from the ſeed-bed where it is to remain, to flower the 
lame year, ſome in borders, others in pots. 1 5 
ALCHEMILLA, LA DY's-MAxTLE. Of the claſs and 
order Fetrandiia menogynia. . 1 
A genus conſiſting of three hardy Perennials, for variety 
In the pleaſure- ground, for the ſingularity of their ſcalloped 
Plaited downy leaves, reſembling the form of a Lady's 
Mantle; having fibrous roots, ſending up many foot- 
ſtalked, broad, roundiſh-lobatcd, digitated, and multifid 
leaves, and upright ſtalks, branching twelve or fifteen 
inches high; the branches terminated by cluſters of ſmall 
apetalous lowers, compoſed of eight-parted ſpreading cups, 
no petals, four ſtamina, an oval germen, and one ſtyle 
and the germen becomes a ſingle compreſſed ſeed in the 
"_—_ on 7 
The ſpecies are, So „ | 
1. ALCHEMIL LA vulgaris, Common Lady's Mantle. 
( Roundiſh leaves, ſcalloped into ſeveral labes.) 
r . „ 
Hairy Silvery Lady's-Mantle. 3 | 
2. ALCHEMILLA alfina, Alpine Digitated Lady's 
Mantle. (Digitated, or hand - ſhaped - fingered ſerrated 
leaves.) | | . 
Variety. N 
(hybrida,) Hybridan, or Mongrel Leſs Alpine Lady - 
Mantle. „ 
3. ALCHEMILL a pentaphyllea, Five-leaved Lady's-Man- 
tle. (Leaves five-folicled, ſmooth ; the lobes multifid, or 
enany-cleft, into fingered ſegments.) 8 5 
Diſpoſe them any where in the flower and ſhrubbery 
compartments ; and propagate them by parting the roots, 
and by feed. | 7195 5 
_ ALETRIS, C Aletris.) Of the claſs and order Hexandria 
moncgynia. . = 
One low, tuberous-rooted, flowery perennial, ſending up 
| ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a low ſpike of oblong flowers, 
ſix- parted at the brim ; fix ſtamina, and one ſtyle; and a 
trigonous trilocular capſule, with angular ſeeds. 
TR mn Me „„ | 
ALETR1s farine/a, Farinoſe American Aletris. (With- 
| | | | 0 : | out 


| bulbs, 
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out flalk; lanceolate membranaceous leaves, and alternate 


| flowers.) : 


Plant them, ſome in a warm border, and ſome in pots, 


to be ſheltered from froſt. It is propagated by off-ſets of 


the root- | ET | 
 ALLIUM, GaxLicx, Onion, LEER, &c. Of the 
claſs and order Hexandrea monogynia. © 
This compriſes a grand collection of bulbous and fbrous- 
rooted perennials and biennials, for the kitchen-garden 
and pleaſure-ground ; rifing with long, narrow, plane, 


and fiftular, or hollow leaves; and when they ſhoot for 


flower, produce upright ſtalks, from one to two or three 
feet high, or more, in different ſpecies ; terminated by a 
roundiſh or oblong ſheath, or ſpatha, protruding a head 
of many ſmall flowers, of ſix oblong petals, fix ſtamina, a 
trigonal germen, with one ſtyle, ſucceeded in the germen 


by a triangular trilocular capſule, with roundiſh feeds. 


Kitcben- garden kinds. 


Under this head is compriſed, the Garlick, Rocambole, 
Onion, Welſh-Onion, Cives, or Chives, Eſchalot, or 


Shallot, Scallion, Leek, Ramſons, &c. 


t. ALLIUM /atzvum, Cultivated, or Common Garlick. 
(Compound bulbous perennial root, compoſed of many jmall 
bulbs, or cloves ; with flem-growing narrow plane leaves, 
and the flalks bearing bulbs.) 7 

m—_— 
Large White-rcoted Garlick., 
Red-rooted Garlick. OD „5 
2. Al Lluu Scorodopraſum, ( Scorodopraſum,) Rocam- 
bole, or Small- rooted Mountain Garlick. (Small, bulbous, 
perennial root; ævith flem-growing, narrow, plane, fine- 


notched leaves; two-edged ſheaths, and tall, ſlender flalks, 


Gearing bulbs.) 


Variety. 3 „ „„ 
Stalls contorted above, and terminated by a head of 


. ALLiuM Cepa, (Cepa,) Common Onion. (Large, 
FR ag biennial root; long cylindric radical leaves; 
and tall, upright, naked flower-ſtalk, awith the lower part 
SFM 5 | 


Varieties, 
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__ Varieties. „„ 
3 er Common Oval Onion. 


Silwer-Hinned Onien. 


Large White Spaniſb Onior. 


Red Spaniſh Onion. 
Portugal Great Oval Onion. 

Large Reading Onion 5 5 | 
4. ALLIUM Cepa, (Cambrica,) Welſh Onion, Scallion, 


or Ciboules. (Smell perennial roots, not forming bulbs ; cy- 
 Jinarical radical leaves, and flower alls terminated by 


pyramidal heads.) | | | 
$5. ALLIUM Schoenopraſum, ( Schoenopraſum, ) Cives, or 
Chives. (Small perennial roots, never forming bulbs, 


growing in bunches; with qlindric- awl- ſhaped ſlender 


radical leaves, and low naked flower-ftalks, equalling the 


Leaves in length.) 


6. ALLIUM A/calonicum, 7 Aſcalonicum, ) Eſchalot, or 


Shallot. COßblong, perennial, bulbous riots, in cluſters; 


aravl-fhaped radical leaves; naked cylindric flower-ſtalk, and 


ſmall globeſe flower-umbel.} 


7. ALLium Porrum, ( Porrum, ) The Leek. (4 tu- 
nicated, oblong, biennial root; fonqrowing broad plane 
eaves, and the flower-ftalk terminated by a large ſpherical 


unbel.) 


Varieties. 5 
Broad-leawed Londen Leek, 
Narrow-leaved Leck. | 
Striped-leaved Leek, for variety. 
8. ALLIUM num, Bear's Garlick, or Ramſons. 
(Small, bulbous, perennial root ; ſpear-ſhaped foot. ſtalled 
leaves; naked, balf-cylindric ftalk, and faſtigiate, or level- 


For the Plea ſure- Ground. 


It conſiſts of many ſpecies, moſtly of the Garlick tribe, 


imparting a ſtrong odour; having principally bulbous 


roots, ſome moderately large, others as ſmall as Peas, 


ſhooting up annual flower-ftalks, from one to two or three 
feet high, ſome leafy- ſtalk'd, others naked, or without 
being garniſhed with leaves, crowned by an aggregate 
and umbellate head of numerous ſmall flowers, appearing 
together tolerably conſpicuous, forming a good variety in 
a. 5 | | 

: 9. ALLIUM 


ſons. 
alked 
wel- 


ribe, 
bous 
Peas, 
three 
thout 
egate 
aring 
ty in 


,1UM 
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9. ALLIUM Moly, C Moly, ) Yellow Moly. (Spear- 
baped Seffile leaves, naked ſub-cylindric Kall, and Faſtigi- 
aied yeiloau umbels ) 

10. ALLIUM magicum, Magic Garlic, or Greater 
Broad-leaved Purple Moly. (Stem-growing plane leaves, 
and ftalk umbel. beat ing, with bulb; growing in the branches 
of the umbels.) 

11. ALLtUM flavum, or Yellow Montpelier Garlick. 
(Stem-growing eylindric leaves, and umbels of pendulous 


fale-yellow flowers, with oval petals ; ; Aamina longer than 


the corolla. 


12. ALLIUM ſeneſeens, Seneſcentic, cr Fading . 
berian Allium, commonly called Narciſſus-leaved Garlick. 
(Linear leaves, convex underneath ſinooth 53 auith naked two 


edged flalk, and roundifþ umbels ; awl.- - ſhaped flamina.) 
13. Arion Viclorialis, ¶ Victorialis, ) or Elliptical 
Broad-leaved Alpine Garlick. Stem - growing plane 


elliptical leaves ; round umbels, and | {bear-ſoaped Famine 
longer than the corolla. 7 


14. ALLiUuM ſubbirſutum, Hairy ih White Moly of 


( \tem-growing plane leaves, the under ones 


Dioſcorides. 
hairy, and the fals bearing white umbels, with 8 


ſt a. a. 3 

15. Atv ro/cum, Roſe-flowered Starry Garlick. 
(Stem-growing linear plaue leaves; the flalk bearing a 
ievel-topp' 4 radiated umbel; 5 oval end-notched petais, and 


Hort ſtami nd.) 


16. ALLIUM rotznd:m, Round-headed Purple Garlick. 


(Stem-growing plane leaves; globular unbels, with lateral 


10 "_ flowers ; flamina three-piked.) 

„ ALLIUM arenarium, Sand Bulbiferous Pay ple "Eg 
lick (Stem plane-leaved ; 
Hatha, tamina three-pointed, and bulb-bearing umbels.) 

18. ALLLUM ſpherecephaloz, Spherical-headed Italian 


Purple Gailick, (Stem cylindric-leaved ; ſpherical umbelt, 


and ftamina three-pointed, longer than the corolla.) 

19. ALLIUM anguloſum, Angular Siberian Garlick. 
{Linear channelled leaves, augulated underneath ; nated tauo- 
edged jtalk, and feftigiated, or tevel-iopp'd umbels, 7 

20. AL LIV M gran, Black Algirian Garlick. (Linear 


leaves; naked cylindric talk ; bifid Harp- pointed ſpatha, 


hemiſpherical umbel, and large flowers with ered petals.) 
Y 21, Arrius 


cylindric Dagina, "muticated _ 
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21. ALLIUM canadenſe, Canada Bulbiferous Onion- 
Allium, commonly called Tree-Onion. {( Bulbous pe ren- 
nial root; linear leaves, and tall naked cylindric ftalk, ter- 
minated by heads bearing many bulbs.) 

22. ALL1UM oleraceum, Oleraceous Bulb-bearing Swediſh 
Onion. (Stem cylindric-leawed bulb-bearing, leaves, half- 
cylindric, rough, furrowed underneath ; fimple lamina.) 
23. ALLium Chame-Moly, (Chame-Moly, / or Dwarf 
Italian Moly. (Stem-naked, almoſt none; leaves plane cili- 
ated; drooping capſules.) a 


Culture of the diffirent ſorts. 
1. The GarLick and Roc Au BOL E. 
The Gax Lick and Roca uBOL E, are cultivated prin- 
©ipally for medical purpoſes ; and the Garlick likewiſe for 
ſome uſes in cookery. It being an uſeful root in ſeveral caſes, 
every garden ought to be furniſhed therewith, a moderate 

quantity for family uſe, and a larger ſupply for ſale. 
They are propagated plenteouſly by planting. off-ſets 
of the root, and the cauline, or ſtalk-bulbs; but the Gar- 
lick, principally by dividing the main root, or bulb, into 
many ſeparate cloves, or ſmall bulbs, in the ſpring; and 
the Rocambole, both by the off-ſet ſmall bulbs of the roct, 
and the cloves produced in the umbels, planted either 
In autumn or ſpring. Plant each ſort ſeparate, in four-feet- 
wide beds, in rows, lengthways, either drilled or dib- 
| bled in, three inches deep, fix inches apart in the row, 
and the rows nine inches aſunder, where they will 
ſoon come up. Keep them clean from weeds all ſummer, 
till the end of July, or beginning of Auguſt, when the 
roots will be arrived to full growth, giving notice by the 
leaves changing yellowiſh; then take up the bulbs, to be 
dried, cleaned, and tied in bunches, and hung up in a dry 

room for uſe, + e 


i 1 2. The Onion. 0 
The Common Bulbous Onion is well known to all fo 
Its great value in numerovs domeſtic uſes, the year round ; 

and ſnould be raiſed plenteouſly in every Kitchen-Gar- 
den. All the varieties of it grow freely in any common 
good garden foil, in an open ſituation. Chuſe the 
Common Straſburgh Onion for the main crops, as being 
e 


keeping Onions; but not later than the firſt fortnight of 


rotten dung is added, and dug in one ſpade, it will be of 


ſtand to rake in the ſeeds, it may not ſink in holes; and W 
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the beſt- keeping Onion; though the Spaniſh and Portugal 
kinds alſo arrive tc great perfection, obtaining a ſingularly 
large ſize, particularly the Portugal fort, and highly 
merit culture, 8 5 | | 
All the varieties are raiſed annually from feed, ſown 
here the plants are to remain; which ſhould be performed 
principally in the ſpring, from about the 2oth of February, 
to the end of March, for the main crops of ſummer, and 


April, unleſs to produce ſmall Onions for pickling; and 
in autumn, ſome time in Auguſt, for ſmaller crops, to 
ſtand the winter for green young Onions to draw for ſpring 


Chuſe an open plat of the beſt rich light ground, in the 
latter end of February, crin March; to which if ſome good 


particular advantage : then take an opportunity, while ths 1 
ground is freſh dug, before rendered too dry, or wet, and 1 
either ſow the ſeed broad caſt all over the — * in one 


continued plat, and trod and raked in; or e di- if 


vide it into four or five-feet-wide beds, treading out foot- 1 1 
wide alleys between; obſerving, in either method, to ſow 
tae ſeed evenly with a ſpreading caſt, and directly, if light 
dry ground, tread the ſurface over regularly, to ſettle it ＋ 
evenly, and the ſeeds equally where they fall, eſpecialxßßfß 
that ſown in one continued plat, in order that when you 


directly rake the ground regularly with an even hand, trim- NY 
ming off all ſtones; and for that ſown in beds, you may pre- _—_ 


vioully, before you rake in the ſeeds, lightly pare the alleys | 
with a ſpade, an inch or two deep, caſting the earth on the hk 

beds, over the ſeeds; and then rake them evenly length- A 
ways, clearing off all tones and hard clods, leaving a re- iN! 


gular ſmooth ſurface. | 


The plants will come up in about three weeks. Keep them 1 
very clean from weeds, either by hand-weeding, or ſmall- 1 
hoeing ; and in May or June, when advanced about three 4 
four, or five inches in growth, they muſt be thinned, ſome 1 


either by culling them out by hand, as aforeſaid, according 4 | 


as young green Onions are wanted for uſe; or others, 1 
eſpecially for the general crop, by ſmall-hoeing them with 
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2 two-inch hoe, in dry weather, cutting up all weeds: and 
thin out the plants to four or five inches diltance, that they 
may have ſufficient room to bulb. 5 
N. B. In the culture of Onions, young plants thereof 
will ſucceed by tranſplantation, the ſame as Leeks; and 
may be performed of the thinnings of any particular crops, 
While the plants are young, five or fix inches high, or but 
liitle more, either of the ſummer crops, early in June, or 
the winter-ſtanding young plants, in February or March ; 
drawing them up with good roots: and plant them by dibble, 
in rows, fix inches aſander. Giving them water, they will 
grow freely, and produce large handſome bulbs. 15 
Some time in Auguſt the Onions in general will be ar- 
rived to full growth, and the bulbs ſwelled to a mature 
ſiꝛe, their ſtalks and leaves giving notice by ſhrinking, and 
aſſuming a decaying ſtate; when the Onions ſhould be 
pulled up in dry days, ſpread in the ſun to dry and har- 
den; then cleaned from rubbiſh, and houſed for future 
uſe; and they will keep good till the following ſpring. 


In winter and ſpring, ſuch of the above keeping Onions 
as unavoidably ſproutin the houſe, may be picked out, and 


| Planted in beds to grow up to draw as Scallions. 


23 3. Winter Crop. | 
Beſides the above general crop of Summer Onions, it is 
proper to ſow what is called a Michaelmas or Winter crop: 
being ſown in Auguſt, or early in September, the plants 
will come up before Michaclmas, and ftand the winter to 
draw young, early in ſprifig, for ſallads, &c. and ſome alſo 
to bulb early in ſummer, for kitchen ſervice. 5 
This crop may conſiſt both of ſome of the Common 
Bulbing Onion, and of the Welſh Onion, for its ſingular 
| hardineſs, which bids defiance to the ſevereſt froſt, when 
the other ſorts are often cut off, and ſo becomes a defirable 
| ſubſtitute in early ſpring ; though, as being of a ſtronger 
bot reliſh than the Bulbing Onion, it is leſs elteemed. 
For this crop, both of the Common and Welſh Onion, 
chuſe a ſpot of light rich ground, open to the ſun, in the 
_ firſt fortnight in Auguſt, for the main crop, and towards the 
latter end of that month, or in the firſt week in September, 
atlateſt, for ſucceſſion ; obſerving to ſow each ſort ſeparate, 
in beds four or five-feet wide, with foot-wide alleys be- 
tween; and when the plants come up, you muſt keep them 
| 5 temarkably 
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remarkably clean from weeds, by hand-weeding, not hoe- 
ing, as they will be thinned gradually by drawing them 


out young for uſe, as wanted. 
; 4. WꝭIsu Ox Iox. | 


The Welſh Onions never forming any bulb at bottom, 
and being of a ſtronger- rank taſte than the Common Bulb. 
ing Onion, are not proper to cultivate for any general crop: 


but principally only a few for the winter crop; for being 
ſo exceedingly hardy as to ſtand almoſt the ſevereſt winter's 
froſt without injury, it is valuable to fow in autumn 


to ſtand the winter, both for drawing the beginning 


of that ſeaſon, and early in the ſpring, as young green 


Onions, when the Michaelmas crop of Common Oni- 
ons happens to be deftroyed, or to ſupply a family, or 
markets, till the ſpring-ſown crops of that ſort are fit to 


draw: for although the leaves of the Welſh Onion, fre- 
quently die down to the ground in winter, its roots remain 
ſound, and at the approach of ſpring, ſhoot up again 


{ſtronger than before. %%%; hy 
Sow them in Auguſt, &c. as before mentioned of the 


Michaelmas crop, and a few more early in September, for 
ſucceſſion, in four or five-feet-wide beds, thicker than for 
the Common Onion, as they form no bulb at bottom, and 


to be all drawn off young. Be careful to keep them very 


clean from weeds ; and as the blade, or leaves of the Plant, 


often totally periſh in winter, it will be proper towards 


| ſpring, before the roots begin to ſhoot, to dig the alleys, 


and caſt about an inch or two of the earth evenly over the 


| ſurface of the beds, which will ſtrengthen the roots; and 


the plants, ſhooting through the earth, will render that 
part of the ſtalk white, tender, and milder to eat. 


5. Saving the Seed of Onions. 


To ſave Onion ſeed, ſelect a quantity of the fineſt of the 
dried Houſed Bulbous Onions, in October, November, or 
in February, each ſort ſeparate ; and plant them in drills, 


four or. five inches deep, and a foot aſunder, by nine 


inches diſtant in the row, allowing between every three or 


four rows, a ſpace of two or three feet for an alley, to go be- 
tween, to hoe up weeds, and ſupport the ſeed- ſtalks. They 


will ſhoot up in the ſpring, arriving to three feet height in 


June; 
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June; then ſupport them with ſtakes, and the ſeed will 
ripen about the end of Auguſt, when cut off the heads in a 
dry day, ſpread them upon a cloth for a week or two, to 

dry and harden ; then rub, or beat out the ſeed, clean it 


To ſave Welſh Onion ſeed, either in ſpring, reſerve a 
quantity of the beft plants for ſtools, in the beds where 


from the rubbiſh, and bag it up for uſe. 


_ raiſed laſt autumn; or about the middle or end of March, 


plant out a parcel of the ſtouteſt cf the ſaid young plants, 


in rows a foot aſunder; and they will ſhoot up and 
produce ſeeds in Auguſt. The fame roots, being permit- 


ted to remain, will produce a larger quantity of ſeed the 
year following ; and, as they will then be multiplied into 
conſiderable bunches, they may be divided, if required, 
into a larger increaſe, when large quantities of ſeed are 


6. Of the Civxs. | 5 
The Ciwes, or Chives, are diminutive plants, the ſmall- 


eft of the Onion kind, growing numerouſly in bunches, 


about five or ſix inches high; but they never form bulbs 


at bottom bigger than peas. They are valued for their 


early leaves in ſpring, in default of other Onions, for 


| fallads and kitchen uſes ; or, for the ſame purpoſe, you may 


alſo occaſionally divide the bunches to the bottom, top 
and root together, into ſeparate ſmall plants, in imitation 
of young Spring Onions ; and the plants being very hardy, 


Temaining ſummer and winter, are deſerving of a place 
In every garden ; and they may be abundantly increaſed 
by ſlipping or dividing the roots, in ſpring, into ſmall 
bunches of fix or eight plants together, and dibbling them 
in rows nine inches or a foot aſunder. CT 


„„ 7. EschALor. 5 
The Eſckalot, or Shallot, being a bulbous plant, is culti- 
vated for its bulbs for domeſtic uſe, in ſummer, autumn, and 
winter; and is propagated by the off-ſets, or ſmaller bulbs, 


_ Planted in autumn, about October and November, or in 
February, or early in March, in drills, or dibbled in three 
Inches deep, in rows nine inches diſtance, by fix in the row. 


They will ſoon come up in the ſpring, increafe at bottom 


into many bulbs, in cluſters, and arrive to full growth 


| towards the end of July, or in Auguſt, when the leaves 


begin 
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begin to withe: : they ſhould then be taken up, dried ard 
houſed for uſe. | ne 


| 8. LEEK. 
The Leek is a moſt uſcful kitchen eſculent for ſoups, 


broth, &c. and fo hardy, as to ftand the ſevereſt winter, 


retaining its leaves. It ſhould be cultivated abundantly 
in every kitchen-garden, which is effected by ſeed ſown 


in the ſpring, both where it is to remain to attain due 


perfection, and for tranſplantation, 


They require good ground, in an open ſituation. The 


latter end of February, or beginning or middle or ſome 


time in March, is to be preferred for ſowing the main aa- 
tumn and winter-crops, and April for ſucceſſional crops for 


the ſpring ſupply; and the ground is to be prepared for the 


reception of the ſeed, by proper digging, &. _ 
Sow the ſeed either broad-caſt all over the general ſur- 


face, on one continued ſpace, or in beds, as obſerved for 


the Onions; and rake it in regularly. , 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
by hand-weeding, or ſmall-hoeing ; obſerving, that thoſe 
which are to ftand where ſown, to attain maturity, ſhould 


be thinned to five or fix inches aſunder, or more, becauſe 


| they ſpread conſiderably at top; but thoſe deſigned for 
tranſplanting, need not be much thinned, only where they 
riſe in cluſters : and about June, July, and Auguſt, you 


ſhould plant out a quantity of the ſtouteſt plants thereof, 
in five or ſix-feet-wide beds, or in one continued plat, 


previouſly trimming the long fibres of the roots and ftrag- 


gling tops even: then, by line and dibble, plant them in 
rows lengthways, the bed fix inches in the line, and nine 
inches between the rows. Give a good watering directly; 


and hoe up weeds as they occur, and the plants will grow 


large and fine. | 
To ſave Leek ſeed, generally in ſpring, about February 
or March, plant out a quantity of the largeſt old Leeks, in 


a warm ſunny ſituation, in rows two feet afunder, by one 


foot in the row ; giving them water at planting ; they will 
ſhoot up ſeed-ſtalks in May, and ripen ſeed in September. 


9. Rams0N. T5 
The Ram/on, or Bear's Garlick, is ſometimes cultivated 
for medical uſes, &c. It is propagated by off-ſets of the 
3 roots, 
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roots, when the leaves decay, planted any where in rows a 
foot aſunder. | 


248 


5 10. The Flowering kinds. | 
All the flowering kinds of Allium ſerve to diverſif 
the compartments of pleaſure grounds, where they will 
flower annually in May, June, and July, in the different 
| forts; producing ripe ſeed, and many of them ſmall bulb 
on the ſtalk; and they may all be propagated by root-off- 
ſets, and by the bulbs produced in the umbels, which muſt 
be ſeparated when the leaves and flowers decay, and only 
the lergeſt taken and planted in the borders, &c. 


 ALTH FA, MaxSsH- Mallow. Of the claſs and 
order Monadelphia polyandria. 5 
This comprehends two or three tall- growing fibrous- 
rooted perennials, for medical uſes, and variety in the 
pleaſure- ground. They rife with annual branchy ſtalks, 
four or five feet high in the firſt two ſorts ; the third is of 
lower diffuſed growth; and are adorned with large, roundiſh, 
velvety, and palmated and trifid leaves ; and, at the angles 
of the branches and folia, large reddiſh flowers, having two 


monophyllous nine and five-parted cups, five heart-ſhaped 


petals, numercus monadelphous ſtamina, an orbicular 
germen, and many-pointed ſtyle, ſucceeded by many 
uniform ſeeds, lodged in the multilocular arillus, and 
permanent calyx. „„ 
1. ALTHAA offcinalis, Officinal, or Common Marſh- 
Mallow (of the Marſhes.) (Simple, angulated, ſoft, 
 downy leaves.) e 
Varieties. | | 
. Angulated-pointed-leaved Marſh-Mallow. 

Round-angulated-leaved Marſh-Mallow. 

Deeply-fenuated-leaved Marſb-Mallow. 

2. ALTH &Acannabina, Hemp-leaved Hungarian Marſh- 
Mallow. (Lower leaves palmated, and the upper finely- 
divided into fingered ſegments. ) EL 
3. ALT HÆA hinſuta, Hairy Italian Marſh-Mallow. 
7 7 ifid hairy-hiſpid leaves, ſmooth above.) 

They are introduced into large pleaſure-grounds for 
variety, and are propagated by ſced ; the firſt fort alſo by 
dividing the roots. | 
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ALYSSUM, Ar xssox, or Mabwokr. Of the claſs 
and order Tetradynamia filiculoſa. 


It compriſes perennia's, biennials, as haves; ſome £ 


growing from one to two or three feet high, and others being 
of trailing growth ; ſome having abiding ſomewhat ligneous 
ſtalks, and others herbaceous ; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
linear and finuated hoary and ſmooth leaves; and the 


| ſhoots terminated by many cruciform yellow and white 


flowers, diſpoſed in ſpikes and cluſters, compoſed of four- 


leaved deciduous cups, four croſs-placed petals, two ſhort 


and four long ſtamina, oval germen, fingle ſtyle; and the 


germen ſucceeds to a round * end nne _ i 


with flat ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are as follow: 


As ſeveral of the ſpecies under this head, have ſome- 


what ſhrubbyiſh abiding ſtalks, may alſo, with ſome pro- 
priety, be ranged among the ſhrubby tribe; but having 
an herbaceous appearance, are likewiſe proper to be in- 
troduced among the herbaceous plants. 

1. ALyYssUM ſaxatile, Rock Yellow- Alyſon of Crete. 
(Urderforubty flalks ; lanceelate, ſoft, waved: ſcalloped, en 
tire leaves; and panicles of yellow flowers.) 


2. Al xssuu halimifolium, Sea-Parſlane-leaved White 
Aiyſſon. ( Procumbent perennial ftalks ; lanceolate-linear, 


acute, entire leaves 
3. ALYs$UM montanum, Mountain Hedge-hog'd Alyſſon. 


( Underſhrubbyiſh - herbaceous - like, diffuſed branches, and : 


Jab. lanceolate leaves, hedge- beg d prickly punctured.) 


Al vssuu aeltoideum, Deltoid - leaved Oriental 


4. 
Aly fon. (Under/orubby praſtrate ftalis, lanceolate deltcid 
leaves, and hairy pods ) 

5. ALYSSUM /ſpinoſum, Prickly Spaniſh Alyſſon. (The 
elder flower-branches ſpine - form naked ; and lanceolate 
leaves.) 


6. ALYsSSUM incanum, Hoary Upright Alyſlon. (Erect 


flalks ; lanceolate,  heary, entire lea ves, and corymboſed 
flowers.) 
7. ALYSSUM creticum,. Cretan Yellow Alvſſon. (Shrab- 


byiſh-herbaceous-like flalks ; 3 lancealate, ſub-dented, hoary 


leaves, and fwwuln pods.) 


8. ALyssuM Peficaria, (Veficaria) Oriental Veſicaria, | 


or Angle-podded Eaftern Alyſſon. (Linear- dentated leaves, 
and ſwoln angulated acute pods. ) 
9. ALYSSUM 
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9. AtyssSUM hyperboreum, Northern American Purple 
Alyſon. (Ovaliſs, dentated, hoary leaves, and four 


' tawo-forked flamina.) 


10. ALyYsSON wriiculatum, Bladder-podded Alyſſon. 
( Stem herbaceous ered ; leaves lance. ſhape, ſmooth, entire; 


pods inflated.) 


11. ALYSSON alpeftre, Alpine Round-leaved Alyſton. 
( Stems underſhrubbyiſh diffuſed; with roundiſh beary 


—_— ; col cured calyxes.) 
( Annuals and Bienwials. 
12. ALyYsSUM /imuatum, Sinuated Spaniſh Alyſon, 


| ( Herbaceous flalk ; lanceolate, dentated, finuated leaves and 


ſwelling pods.) 


13. ALYsSsSUM clypeatum, Shield- ſhaped. podded Alyſ- 
ſam. (Ere# falls, oblong leaves, acute petals, and oval, 


cempreſſed.- plane, ſeſſile peda.) 


14 Al xssuu calycinum, Calyx- perſiſting Auſtrian 
Alyſſon. (Herbaceous ſtalls, perfiftent flower-cups, and 
_ ! he ftamina indented.) 

ALYsSsUM campeſtre, Champaign, or Field Yellow 
(Herbaceous flalk, deciduous cups, and 


Theſe plants are reſidents moftly o* rocky and dry 


gravelly ſituations, and may be di 1 accordingly in 


ſimilar parts of the pleaſure-ground, or in any of the 


borders, where they will form an agreeable variety, with 


their hoary leaves, and flower ornamentally-in ſummer, and 
ripen ſeed in autumn ; by which all the ſorts may be pro- 


5 pagated: alſo thoſe with durable roots and ſtalks, by eff. 
ſets, ſlips, layers, and cuttings. 


AMARANTHUS, (Amaranthus,) FLOWeR-CENTLE, 


Love-LiEsS-BLEEDING, &c. Of the claſs and order Mo- 
| noccia pentandria. 


A genus of noted ornamental tender annuals, of tall 


_ ere growth, for the pleaſure-ground ; natives of India 


and America; riſing with a ſingle firm tem, from two or 
three to ſix or ſeven feet high, ſome branching pyramidally, 
Others branching out tree-faſhion, with large ſpreading 
heads, and ſome branching erectly; garniſhed with large, 
elegant, oval-lanceolate, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſome beautifully diverſified with two or three colours ; and 
numerous, 
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numerous, {mall, apetalous male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant, collected in lateral roundiſh heads, and ter- 
minal ſpikes, in ſome very long and pendulous, in others 
erect; the flowers having three or five · leaved- coloured 


permanent cups, no corolla, the calyx ſupplying its place; 


three or five ſtamina in the males, and in the females three 
or five ftyles, ſucceeded by minute, ova], unilocular cap- 
ſales, with each one ſeed. | | 1 5 
The moſt popular ſpecies are, - 
 (Tendere/t and moſt beautiful kinds.) | 

1. AMARANTHUs tricolor, or Three-coloured Amaran- 
thus, commonly called Tricolor. (Tall, pyramidal- 
branching flalk; large, oval-lanceclate, beautifully-three- 


coloured leaves, and triandrous axillary flowers, collected in 


ſmall glomerated roundife heads round the tem.) Re 
2. AMARANTHUS melancholicus, (bicolor,) Melancholy- 

like Two-coloured Amaranthus, commonly called Bico- 

lor. (Tall pyramidal-branching ſtem ; broad, lanceolate, 


ſharp-pointed, obſcurely-tawo-coloured leaves; and ſmall, _ 
roundiſh, axillary, glomerated cluſters of triandrous flowers 


cloſe to the flalk.) D 3 
( .Hardier, and next beautiful kinds.) 
3. AMARANTHUS caudatus, Tailed, or Trailing- ſpiked 


Amaranthus, or Love-lies-bleeding. (Strong eredt ftem, 


branching horizontally; large, oblong - ovate pale - green 


purpliſh leaves, and pentandrous purple flowers, cluſtered, in 


very long, compound, thick, qylindiic, pendulous ſpikes, 
reaching to the ground.) Fn 
Variety. 


| (maximus,) Greater Amaranthus caudatus, called Tree 


Amaranthus. (Tree-like horizontally-branching tem; large, 


oblong - roundiſh leaves ; and thick, wery long-pendulous, 
parple Bikes.) EO us Cane 5 


4. AMARANTHUS ſanguineus, Blood- urple Bahama 
Amaranthus. (Ere& purple flalks and branches; oval- 


oblong, purpliſh and red leaves; and compound, ere 
terminal, red ſpikes, with lateral ones ſpreading.) 
ys (Hardieft kinds.) 1 


5. AMARANTHUS hypechondriacus, Hypochondriacal, ö 


or Dark- purple Virginia Amaranthus, called Prince's- 
Feather. (Ered? ſlalis and branches; large, cvate, Sarp- 


pointed 
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7. AMARANTHUS cruentus, Bioody-ſ>iked China Ama- 
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fointed blackiſh-red and purple leaves, and pentandrous 


flowers, in compcund, cluſtered, erect, purple ſpikes.) 


6. AMmaRanTHUs {:vidns, Livid coloured American 
Amaranthus, or Glomerated Prince's - Feather. (T0 
blueijh red flalks, roundiſh-ovate, Hunt. dark-purpliſh leaves, 
and glomerated triandrous flewers, in roundiſh, ſhort, purple 


(Other ſpecies of leſs note.) 


Tanthus. (Bleod- red ſtalis, oval-lanceclate purple leaves, 


and pentandrous flowers, in decompound remote, ſpreading, 


nodding, bleod- coloured ſpikes.) 


8. AMARANTHUS gangeticus, Gangetic Indian Amaran- 
thus (from the River Ganges.) (Reddiſh ſtall, lanceclate- 
oval, emarginated leaves, and triandrous flo wers, glomerated 
in ovel ſpikes.) „ 55 5 

. AMARANTHUS pineſus, Prickly Indian Amaran- 
thus. (Branchy falt, having ſpines at the axillas ; oblong 


lea ves, and pentandrews flowers in cluſtered cylindric, erect 


files. ) 


10. AMARANTHUS paniculatus, Paniculated American 
(Otlong leaves, with red veins, and pen- 
randrous flowers, in branching cluſtcred ſpikes, with. the 
partial ones ſpreading.) : | 
Of the above ten ſpecies of Auaranthus, the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and the Tree Amaranthus, have the greateſt 
merit to cultivate for ornament. The next in preference, 
are the fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſpecies; and of theſe, the 
Amarantius Hypechenariacus and Amaranthus lividus ate 
the moſt common, often ring naturally in the borders 
from ſelf-ſown ſeeds: however, any of the other ſpec.es 
may alſo be admitted to increaſe the variety. | 
But the moit elegantly beautiful of all the ſorts, are the 


| Tricolor aud Bicclor Amaranthuses, principally in their fin gu- 


lar pyramidal growth, from three to four or five feet high, 


 andelegantly-coloured variegated leaves, admirably ſtained 
with red, purple, yellow, and crimſon, which, in the Tri- 


color, is remarkably gay and brilliant. The Bicolor is alſo 
very elegant, but the cours not ſo ſplendent; and it aſſumes 
a mcre ſolemu apect. Both theſe ſpecies are principally 
cultivated in pots, to arrange in court- yards, or other 
conſpicuous comp tments, and ſome diſpoſed alſo in che 
grand flower- borders. E 
Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe the Amaranthus caudatus, including the Tree 
Amaranthus, growing from three or four to fix or eight 
feet high, are noble annuals, in their large f 1 : 
heads, and vaſt pendulous trailing ſpikes, from half a yar 
to a yard or more long: but the Tree Amaranthus, par- 
ticularly, is a fingular majeſtic plant in its tree-like ftem, 
and large, horizontally-branching, widely- extended head ; 
though both theſe ſorts highly deſerve culture for the or- 
nament of large borders. % 0D aL 
The fifth and ſixth ſpecies ſerve alſo to diverſify the 


| flower-compartments, in aſſemblage, 


: Their Culture. 3 
All the forts of Anaranthus are raiſed from ſeed ſown 


every ſpring, principally in a hot-bed ; being ſown in 


March or April, and the plants forwarded till the begin- 
ning of June, and then placed in the open air, ſome in 
pots, particularly the Tricolor and Bicolor; all the others 
chiefly in the flower-borderss 5 
The Tricolor and Bicolor require the aſſiſtance of two 
or three different hot - beds, under frames and glaſſes, to be 
raiſed in their fulleſt degree of perfection, of at leaſt three 
or four feet ſtature ; but may be obtained of five or ſix, if 
drawn in deep frames, or a glaſs-caſe. 5 
Let the ſeeds of theſe be ſown in the beginning, or any 
time in March, in a hot-bed, either in pots, or in the 
earth of the bed, in ſhallow drills, and very lightly cover- 
ed with fine mould. When the plants come up, give 
them air daily; and when they are an inch or two high, 
prick them down, either in the ſame bed, if of a good 
heat, or in a larger new hot-bed, in rows four inches aſun- 
der, giving very light watering: and in a month, the 
plants having advanced in growth, will require more room, 
when you ſhould prepare another hot-bed of larger ſubſtance, 
for a deep frame, or a glaſs-caſe; removing the plants 
therein, when the heat of the bed is moderate, with balls 
of earth about their roots, and planted fix inches aſunder ; 
or into pots plunged in the hot-bed ; giving water and freſh 
air; and, according as the piants riſe in heighth near the 
glaſſes, raiſe the frame at bottom, to give ſcope for them 
to ſhoot: but, if in a glaſs-caſe, that precaution is not 
8 . | neceſlary 
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neceſſary. By the middle, or latter end of June, they will 
be nearly at full ſtature: you may then place them in the 
open air, giving plenty of water any dry day. EF 
Sow allo the Amaranthus caudatus, Tree Amaranthus, 
and Amaranthus ſanguineus, in a hot-bed, in the middle, 
or latter end of March ; and if ſome of the plants, when an 
inch or two high, are pricked upon another hot-bed, it 
will forward and ſtrengthen them conſiderably ; and in the 
begin ing of June, plant them out into the borders, &c. 
The Amaranthus hypochondriacus, and Amaranthus livi- 
dus, may be raiſedin a warm border; but it is adviſable to 
ſow them in a hot-bed, to bring them forward, and they 
may be planted out in May or June. 
All the other ſorts may be raiſed in a hot-bed, and plant- 
ed out as above. N | . Ea 
Seed of all the forts ripen plenteouſly in autumn, to 
fave for future propagation. e 
AMARYLLIS, LIIT DArrop iI. Of the claſs and 
order Hexandria monegynia. — 755 
A. genus cf bulbous- rooted beautiful flowering peren- 
nials, furniſhing ſome of tolerably hardy growth, for the 
leaſure- ground; riſing with long narrow leaves, and na- 
ed flower- ſtalks, from three or four inches, or half a foot, 
to one or two feet high, terminated by a ſheath, producing 
one or more large yellow and red hliaceous flowers, of ſix 
_ oblong petals, fix ſtamina, a round germen, and ſingle 
2 ſucceeded by an oval trilocular capſule with round 
The ſpecies are, | i 
1. AMARYLLI1S vernalis, Vernal, or Spring- flowering 
Yellow Spaniſh Amaryllis. (4 ſpatha, hawing but one 
yelloav flower, with equal corolla, and ere ſtamina. ) 
2. AMARYLLIS Jutea, Yellow Autumnal Spaniſh Ama- 
ryllis. CA ſheath, producing one low equal yellow flower, 
having declined flamina.)J 
3. AMARYLLIS atamuſco, ( Atamuſco, ) American Ama- 
ryllis. (4 ſpatba, having one fleſh-coloured equal flower, 
_ awith a declining Hyle. „ | 
4. AMARYLLIS regina, Belladonna, or Queen Ama- 
ryllis. (A /patha, having many bell. ſpapcd, waved egual, 
red flowers, and declining lamina and fyle.) 
1 5. AMARYLLI: 
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5. AMARYLL1S ſarnienſss, Guernſey Amaryllis, or 


Lily. (4 ſpatha, having many bright-red revolute Jones, 
abith erect ſtamina and fiyle. 


They have all large balbout roots, which flower annu- 


ally, the firſt in ſpring, the others moſtly late in autumn, 
appearing very ornamental. 


The firſt three ſorts may be 
planted in any warm border; bat the fourth and fifth, 

which are ſomewhat tender, and prcduce moſt beautiful 
flowers, ſnould have a warm, dry, ſheltered border, where 
they may be occaſionally defended alſo with a frame and 
glaſſes, during the bloom, and in ſevere winter weather. 
Plant ſome allo in pots, to move under occaſional ſhelter. 


They are all propagated by off-ſets of the roots, when the 


leaves decay. 


AMMI, Bis hor' - Wisp. Of the claſs and order Per- | 
tandria digynia. 


A genus conſiſting of two fibrous- rooted plants, for me- | 
dicine and var ety, &c. an annual and perennial, furniſhed 


with pinnated and finely-cut leaves, and flowers produced 


in umbels; having five petals, five ſtamina, and two ſtyles, 


ſucceeded by ſmall round fruit, with each two ſeeds, 


The ſpecies are, 


AMMI mazus, Greater Annual Biſhop' weed. ( Pin- i 
* lower leaves, with lanceolate ſaaued lobes, and uf per 
ones multifid into many linear ſegments. ) 


2. Ama glancifolia, Sea - green - - leaved Perennial 


S: Biihop's-Weed. (All the leaves cut into lanceolate e- 


ments. ) 
They are — by ſeed fown it in autumn, or ſpring, 
in any bed or border of common earth. 
 ANCHUSA, (Buglaſum, ) Buctoss. Of the cla 


and order Pentandria monogynia. 


It conſiſts of fibrous-ruored perennials, fur medical pur- 


poſes, and variety in the pleaſure- ground, as flowery plants, 


&c. rifing ſome with upright rough ſtalks, one or two feet 
high, and others being of trailing growth; garnithed with 


ſ ar-ſhaped, and oblong rough 1 and numerous | 


unnel-ſhaped, blue, white, and red flowers, in ſpikes 


and. cluſters; having five-parted permanent cups, 2 mono- 


petalous tubulous corolla, of five diviſions, five ſtamina, 


and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by four feeds incloſed in the 


calyx, 
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The noted ſpecies are, 


1. ANCHUsSaA eoffcinalis, Common Officinal ee | 
(Ere# Halls » ſpear . leaves, and imp! cated * 


Varieties. | 
Common Blue-flowered Bugl:/s. 
 White-flewered Common Bug loſs. 
Red-flowered Common Bugleſs. 


2. Axncuvsa ſempervirens, Evergreen Bros d- leaved. 
Blue Bugloſs. C7. railing falls; long, broad, rough 


leaves, and flewer-peduncles, bawing tao leaves. 
, 2 


3. Ancavsa orientalis, Eaſtern Yellow Bugloſs. 0 Hai- 


 7y-dowwny ftalks, oblong leaves, alternate branches and flows 


m abi th oval bratea. P, 


| . ANCHUSA wirginiana, Virginian Small Yallow Bu- 
gas. (Low ſmnooth Aall, and ſcattered br ight-yellow 


_ flowers.) 


5 Ancnvsa auguſtifolia, Narrow-leaved Red Bugloſs. 
Fred ſtall, narrcw leaves, and almaſt naked conjuga: ed 


red ſpikes.) 
6. An chus A 7inforia, Dyeing Red Mon tpelier Bugloſs. 


(Red roct, er ect woolly falt, ſpear-fhaped, obtuſe, reugh 
leaves, and red * having the ſtamina Herter than the 


ccrolla.) 


All theſe plants are perennial, and flower abundantly 
in long ſucceflion. In ſummer and autumn the Common 
Bugloſs is employed as a medical plant ; but this, together 
with all the other ſpecies, merit culture to diverſify the 


pleaſure ground; though the firſt and ſecond ſorts are the 


moſt noted. They are all eaſily raiſed from ſeed ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, in a bed or border of common earth ; 
from which, tranſplant the young plants, to where they 
are to r ain. 

ANURYALA, Dowx y Sow-TursTLE. Of the claſs 


and order Syngene ie polygamia aqualis. 


Compriſes hervaceous fibreus- rooted perennials and 


_ annuals, for variety in the pleaſure-ground, riſing with 
wool'y talks, a foot or more, orn21..ented with oblong- 


oval and ſpear-ſhaped downy white leaves, and large com- 


pound yellow terminal flowers, having a mulufid general 


cup, containing many hermaphradite florets, with five 
ſtamina, and ſlender ſtyle, ſueceeded cach by an oval ſeed, 


The 


6. 
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The ſpecies are, | 
1. AxDRYALa lanata, Woolly Spaniſh Andryala. 
(Oblong-oval, indented, woolly leaves, and branching 


floxwer-peduncles.) : 


2. ANDRYALA ragy/ina, Raguſian Downy Andryala.. 


Spear ſhaped, indented, acute, downy leaves, and flowers 
| growing fingly.) 


. ANDRYALA trutegrifelia, Intire-leaved F rench An- 
dryala. (Oval-oblong, downy, intire leaves.) 
4. AnDRYALa fervata, Sinuated Montpelier Andryala. 


 ( Runcinate, or planiferm ſinuated leaves.) 


The two firſt are perennial, the others annual, all proper 
to introduce for variety in the compartments of the plea- 


ſure-ground,, and eafily raiſed from ſeed; the pere inials 


alſo by the roots. 


AXANEMONE, Anemone.) Of the claſs and order 
Pohandria pelygynia. 12 


It furniſhes a grand deſirable collection of tuberous, knob- 
rooted, and top-rooted beautiful lowering perennials, con- 
ſiſting of the Anemone Pulſatilla, and Hepatica, all ſpecies of 


the ſame genus; riſing with divided, decompound, digi- 
tated, ternate, trilobated and bipinnated leaves, in a cluſter 


from the root, and amidit them upright flower-ſtalks, from 
ſix inches to a foot or more high, terminated each by one 


multipetalous flower, of various fizes and colours, in the 


different ſpecies; having no cup, only a ſort of involucrum, 

moſtly at a diſtance, fix or nine p-tals, diſpoſed in two or 

three ſeries ; numerous ſhort ſtamina, germina, and ſtyles, 
collected into a head, ſucceeded by numerous ſeeds forming 
an obtuſe cone. ae . 


There are numerous ſpecies, which may be divided into 
Garden Anemones, Wood Anemones, Pulſatilla, and 
Hepatica kinds, each as below. 


GARDEN AN ZONE Kinpe, having leafy fait: 


Ihbeſe comprehend three ſpecies; the firſt two of whick 


are moſt eminent flowering perennials, furniſhing nume- 


rous elegant varieties; having ſmall, tuberous, knobbed, 


irregular roots, from which riſe ſeveral digitated decom- 
prone leaves, divided by threes into many parts; and 


y flower · ſtalk, from fix or eight to twelve inches high, 
e ab. . 
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crowned by one large flower, oß from ſix to nine or twelve 


petals in the ſingle, but numerous in the double flowers, 
continued in many ſeries, often to the very centre; ſix 


large petals, compoſing the outward circumference, and 


numerous ſmaller ones ; the middle forming a globular tuft, 
called by floriſts the ehram. 


1. ANemoxs horterfis, Garden Broad-leaved Italian 


Anemone. Digitated, or hand-fhaped leaves, divided 
into broadiſh ſegments.) . | 
_ Varieties. 

Numerous. (See below.) | 1 
2. ANEMONE coronaria, Coronated, or Narrow-leaved 
Italian Anemone. Radical, ternate, decompound leaves, 
divided into narrow ſegments, and a l-afy involucrum.) 
__ Varieties of both ſpecies. | 5 

Blue Single and Double -flowered Anemone. 
| Red Single and Double-fioaucred Anemone. 

Purple Single and Double-flewered Anemone. 

Crimſon Single and Doable-flowered Anemone. 

Ab. coloured Single and Double-flowered Anemone. 

Pariegated-red and White-flowered Anemone. 

Variegated-roſe and White flowered Anemone. 
| Fariegated-red White and Purple flowered Anemone. 


Roliferous-flowercd Anemone, one growing out of another. 


Semi- double-floavered Anemone. 
Full-double-flowered Anemone. 


Theſe being the principal varieties, are produRive of 


numerous others of intermediate ſhades, colours, and 
variegations. 


3. ANEMONE alina, Alpine White Anemone of Styria. 
{ Stalks having ternate-decompound multifid leaves, white 


fowers, and tailed hairy ſeeds.) 
Varieties. ond 

Greater White Alpine Anemone. 

Leher White Aline Anemone, 


 Woop AN EMONE KIDS, and ſuch as have naked flowers. 


| Have ſmall, oblongiſh, irregular-knobbed roots, ſend- 
ing up leaves divided into three principal lobes, and theſe 
deeply cut on the ſides; and flower- ſtalks from fix to eight 
or ten inches high, or more, ſurmounted each by one 
9 moderately 
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moderately-largiſh flower, conſiſting of ſingle and double 
varieties; inh.bitants molly of woods, and ſome of moun- 


taneous tituation, and exhibiting an agrecable diverſity, 


when introduced 1n the pleaſure- ground. 
4. AXEMONE nemoreſa, Common Wood Anemone. 


(Leaves divided into deeply-cut folioles, and one flexwer o on the | 


Aalt,) Grows naturally in * &c. 
Varieties. 
Sing! e Mhite l abered Swe.” 
Double White-flowered Anemone. 
Purple-flowered Anemone. 
Keddiſb Purple floxwered Anemone. 
| - ANEMONE apennina, Apennine Blue-wood Anemone, 
3 Leaves di wided into deeply-cut felicles, and numerous blue 
flowers, having ſpear-jhaped petals.) 
Varieties. 
Blue Single-flowered Anemone. 
Double Blue-flowered Anemone. 
Vizl:t-coloured-flowered Anemone. 
6. AxEmoxe /jlveſtris, German Word Anemone. 
Leaves having cut folioles, naked heduncles, ar white 
flowers, and reund hairy feeds.) 
Varieties. 
| Greater White German M nn 
Leſer White German Wood Axenone. 


7. ANEMONE Thal:troides, / Thaliaroides, ? Goat * 


Rue-leaved Vi irginia Wood Aremone. ( Doubly-ternate 
radical leaves, thoſe on the ali fempie, and grow in whirls. ) 
| Varieties. 


Single-flowered Anemone. 
Dauble-flowered Anemone. 


8. Ax EM ONE Virginiana, Virginia Wood e 
75 Ternate leaves, long alternate peduncles, with ſmall white 


flowers, and cylindric ſpikes of hairy ſeeds.) 


9. ANEMONE dichotoma, Forked ſtalked Canada Ane- 
mone. ( Forked ftalk; irifid-cut, oppoſite, cloſe-fitting 


leaves, embracing the ſtalk.) 
10. ANEMONE 3 Narciſſus- flowered Auftrian 


Wood-Anemone. ( Flowers growing in umbels, and oval, 


 deprefſed, naked ſeeds.) 


11. ANEMONE ranunculaides, Ranunculus Yellow 
Wood- 
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Wocd-Anemcne.. Leaves with cut folioles, two flowers 
on the ſtall, and acute ſeeds.) N 


12. Ax EON E guinguefolia, Five-leaved Virginian 


Anemone. ( Leaves having five oval ſerrated lobes, and 


one flower on the flalk.) 


PuLSaTILLA, or PasqQue-FLowER kinds, having pe- 


duncles furniſbed with involucrums near the flawer. 
Have long, tuberous, thick, fleſhy, downright, peren- 
nial roots; from which rife bipinnated, digitated, and 
winged many-parted leaves, and erect ſtalks, eight, ten, 


or twelve inches high; having a leafy involucrum, near 


the top, and each ſtalk terminated in one large bell-ſhaped 


flower, of fix petals, in two ſeries; but numerous in the 
Doubles, and are very ornamental garden flowers. | 


13. Anemone Pulſatilla, (Pulſatilla,) Common Pul- 


_ fatilla, or Paſque- Flower. ( Bipinnated leaves, leafy pe- 
Aduncles, and flowers having ered petals.) - = 


BE "vo HE s 
Common Single Blue-flowered Paſque-Fleaver. 
Double Blue-fiowered Paſque-Flower. 
Red-flowwered Single and Double Paſque-Flower. 
 White-flowered Single and Double Paſque-Flower. 
 Violet-caloured-flowwered Paſque-Flower. 
Fimbriated, or Fringed-flowered Paſque-Flower. 
14. ANEMONE patim, Spreading - flowered Siberian 


Pulſatilla. {Digitated multifid lraves ; peduncles having an 


invelucrum, and a large whitth-yellow flower.) 

15. ANEMONE wernal:s, Early Yellow Swediſh Pulſa- 
tilla. (Pinnated leaves, peduncles having an involucrum, 
end erect yellow flower.) 8 i 7 
16. ANEMONE pratenfis, Meadow German Pulſatilla. 
( Bipinnated leaves, pedancles, having an involucrum, and 


purple flower, with reſteæed petals.) 195 


| _ HeparTica hinds.. | I 
Very low tufty plants, having thick, knobby, peren- 
nial roots, formed into heads, emitting numerous matted 
fibres, many roundiſh three-lobed leaves, riſing from the 
root in a cluſter, and numerous ſlender pedunculi, four or 
ve inches high, furniſhed at top with a three-leaved in- 
f — ee 
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volucrum, like a calyx, and terminated each by one ſmall 


flower of fix oval petals, in the Singles; but in the Double- 
flowered numerous, all flowering early in the ſpring, be- 
fore the expanſion of the leaves. 

17. Ax EMON E Hepatica, ( Hepatica, ) The Hepatica, 


or Noble-Liverwort. (Leaves divided into three entire 


lobes.) 
Varieties. 
Common Single Blue fl,wwered Hepatica. 
Double Blue flovered H patica. 
Red Single and Double flowered Hepatica. 
Red and White Single and Double-flowered Hepatica. 
IT bite Single and Double-floxcered Hepatice. | 
Violet coloured. flowered Hepatica, 
Striped-leaved Hepatica. 
18. ANEMOXNE palmata, Palmated- leaved Yellow Por- 
tugal Hepatica. ( Kidney-ſhaped, lobated, crenated leaves ; 
multifid involucrum ; and an hexaphylious-celoured calyx.) 


Divo Culture of all the Species. 
GarDEN ANEMONE., 8 
The Garden Anemones arc early flowers, an and admirable 
ſpring ornaments for the flower- borders. The Single 
kinds, by floriſts called Poppy-Anemones, are the earlieſt, 
they often flowering in February, and early in March; 


but the general bloom of the fine varieties, Is principally 
in April and May, which may be continued two months 


or more, by different plantings, in October or November, 
for the early bloom, and in February and the beginning 


of March, for ſucceſſion, which will afford a grand blow 
from March or April, until the middle or end cf May. 


The roots are commonly taken up annually, when the 


flower and leaves decay ; eſpecially the fine forts, to ſepa- 


rate the off-ſets, as well as to have the opportunity of freſh- 
preparing the beds, &c. and may be kept out of ground 


ſeveral months. 
They may be purchaſed, from a great collection of 
ſcrts, at the nurſeries, and of the ſeeds- men; the Common 


forts by the pound weight, the capital ones by the 
They 


hundred. 
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bw They all ſucceed in any common light earth of a garden, 
= in the open borders; and the fine Git ſhould generally 
m_ de planted together in beds. 
_ Leta quantity of the Common Singles and Doubles be 
diſpoſed in the different principal flower-borders, in 
patches, or little cluſters, towards the front and middle, 
alternately, three, four, or more roots in each patch, two 
inches deep, and the patches one, two, or three yards 
aſunder. 5 N 
The capital ſorts deſigned for beds, ſhould have beds 
prepared of good, dry, light earth, in an open expoſure, 
not ſubject to copious moiſture in winter, and the beds 
formed three feet and a half broad, with half-yard, or 
two- feet alleys between, and finiſhed with a rounding 
ſurface. In theſe beds, depoſit the roots in rows, length- 
Ways, nine inches aſunder, either drilled or dibbled in, 
i two or three inches deep, by fix diſtant, in the rows, and 
N © fGnifh with light raking, to fill up all cavities, and make 
17 - Ihe farmen 88 „ 
4 Ih he principal culture is, to keep them clean from 
weeds; and in ſummer, when the flower is paſt, and the 
leaves and ſtalk decayed, you ſhould take up the roots, 


earth, and put them up in boxes, &c. in the dry, till au- 
tumn and ſpring, when they ſhould be planted for next 
28  - | year's doom. ---- 
=. - They all propagate abundantly by root-off ſets, annu- 
ally, ſeparated from the parent root, when taken up in 
ſummer, at the decay of the leaf; alſo, by ſeed, to gain 
new varieties, ſown in March, im a bed of light rich 
mould, or in boxes, or large pots. Cover it near a quar- 


{ 
c | 1 the off-ſets, for increaſe; then dry, and clean them from 


year. In the ſecond ſummer, when the leaf decays, take 
up the rocts, to be planted in beds to blow, when thoſe 


8 - rected for the old roots. | 
_ The Alpine Anemone, ſerves to diverſify the general bor- 
. ; ders of the pleaſure-ground, and is propagated by root- 


Woop- 


particularly of the capital kinds, and ſeparate them from 


ter of an inch deep, and it will ſaon come up the ſame 


ot merit ſhould be marked and managed afterwards as di- 
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Woop-Ax EMO ES 


All che Wood-Anemone kinds, are very eligible fur- 
niture for the borders of waod-walks, wilderneſs-com- 
partments, ſhrubbery-clumps, &c. as alſo for any of the 
common borders of the pleaſure-ground, as they will ſuc- 


ceed almoſt any where, and afford a very agreeable early 


bloom, . forming a fine diverſity among other ſpring 
flowers. | | L 


They liould be planted in autumn or ſpring. They are 
propagates plenteouſly by off- ſets of the root, taken up 
ivided when they are deſtitute of leaves in ſummer 


and 
and autumn. 


| Pasgu E-FLOWER-ANEMONE, | 
The Paſque-Flowers blow very ornamentally in Marc 


and April, and deſerve admittance in the common flower- 
borders, where they exhibit a defirable variety in flower ; 


the roots being planted where intended, when their leaves 
are decayed ; at which time, you may propagate them by 
dividing or ſlipping the root · off- ſets.. . 
= Heyarica-Anrmonts, 3 
The Hepaticas are beautiful little tufty plants, flower- 


ing profuſely early in the ſpring, February, March, and 


April, in large compact bunches, exhibiting a very con- 


ſpicuous and beautiful appearance, when diſpoſed along 
the front of the principal flower- borders, adjoining the 


grand u alks; but particularly the Double kinds; though 
all che varieties are very ornamental ſpring- flowers, highly 


meriting culture in &ery garden, the roots being planted 


in autumn, or early in ſpring. : 

They are propagated, the Single kinds both by ſeed and 

parting the roots; but the Doubles furniſhing no ſeed, 
by parting the roots only, which ſhould be performed in 

the ſpring ; and as theſe increaſe but ſlowly, they ſhoula 
not be divided too ſmall; for the deſirable object is, to 


have them ſoon form large bunches, to produce many flow- 


ers in a cloſe tuft, to appear conſpicuous, 


_ ANETHUM, Dir, alſo FexxEL. Of the claſs and 


order Pentandria digynia. 
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Thi: conſiſts of annual, biennial, and perennial umbel- 


liferens plants for the kitchen-garden, having 3 
| downright roots, ſending up decompound, fine] ; -multifid 


leaves, divided into numerous, minute, thread. like ſeg- 


ments; upright ſtalks, from half a yard to three or four- 


feet high, terminated by large umbels of numerous ſmall 
flowers, of five petals; five ſtamina, and two ſtyles, ſuc- 
ceeded by two ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, | 
1. ANETHUM graveclens, Rank- Smelling Asetham, 
or Common Dill. (Slender upright Jams, and compreſſed 
Fo of Ed 

2. Ax ETRHUuUu Feniculum, CF 3 ) Common 
Fennel. ( Long, thick, fleſhy roots, ſtrong ftalks, and oval 


Varieties. 
 Light-green-leaved Fennel. 
Dark-green-leaved Fennel. 


Sweet Fennel; with ny ſparſed leaves, and large ſweet Fn 
ſeeds. 


AxzTRUM azoricnm, Azorian Dwarf Fennel. ( Ro- 


1 
0 buſt dwarf talk, ſeuelling, fleſhy, and eatable at W and 


recurved ſeeds.) 


DiLL. 


The Dill is annual, cultivated in 8 fr 
its leaves, and green unripe ſeed-umbels, to put into Cu- 
cumber, and other vegetable pickle, to improve the 
flavour; alſo the ripe ſeeds, for medicine. It is raiſed 
from ſeed ſown in the ſpring, in open ground, either in 


ſhallow drills, nine inches aſunder, or broad-caſt, and 
raked in; the plants to remain where wo, thinned and 
| cleared from weeds. | | 


FENNEL. 


The Fenoel is bien nial and perennial ; a kitchen-garden 
plant, for us leaves in culinary uſes, and to garniſh diſhes ; 
and the ſeeds in medicine. It is propagated by ſeed ſown 


in the ſpring, or autumn, in a bed or border of common 


earth, in fhallow drills, a foot aſunder, and the Plants © to 


be thinned to that ! in the n row. 


THE END. 


